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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated ' 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory wiil introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you — 


* 
ty oni 
¢ 


du not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for counections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 


tions it gives them. 


- AMARILLO, TEXAS 
| Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.® 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* 


Stone, Lester, grain merchant. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bearb& Co., Inc., BE. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


H BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Corn Exchange Members 

American Elvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.® 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. 

McConnell, E. E., consignments, brokerage.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, consignMents. 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. 

Provoost, 8S. E., grain and feed broker.* 4 

Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.® 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchante.* 


- CAIRO, ILL. 
Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers & shippers* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.*® 
Piper Grain & Mig. Co., receivers and shippers. 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.° 
Bennett & Co., Jas. B., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bertlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 

Dole & Co., J. H., recvrs.-comm., mchts.* 

Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov., futures.® 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, grain commission mchts.* 


Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, c.s meal* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 
; : 
Rok g COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L, J., shippers grain-feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Oo., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin Blevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Evans Elevator Oo., grain, Chicago B. of T, Members.* 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants,.* 
Livergood & Hight, consignments & futures solicited.* 


DENVER, COLO, 
Grain Exchange Members 
Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., The, recvrs. shprs., consignmts.* 
Intermountain Hlevator Oo,, recyrs, shprs. consignmts.* 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
Reneral Grain Co., term. elvtr.. gr. merchants, 
EB. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, fleld seeds.* 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


The cost is only $10 per year. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 


Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 

Carter Grain Co.. C M., brokerage and consignments. * 
Davitte Grain & Feed Co., grain merchants, © 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.® 
Smith-Ingraham Grain (Co., domestic-export grain. 
Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts., merchante. 
‘Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.°® 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Shaw. Thomas F., grain exporter.® 


* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.® 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Board of Trade Members = 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.® zt 


JACKSON, MICH. = 
Gates, Harry D., wholesale hay and ‘‘Servall’’ litter. 
‘ + 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


e Board of Trade Members 
Christopher & Co., B. ©., cash and options.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
The Kansas Eleyator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts, congnts.® 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Sconlar-RBishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Vanderslice-Lynds Co., Kafir, milo, consignments.* 
Wolcott & Lincoln. Inc., consignments.* 


LITTLE-ROCK, ARK. 
Farmer Co., BE. L., grain & feed broker 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 


Clyde Vedder & Co., broker, grain, provisions, stocks. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers,* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Buxton, K. W., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Grain & Stock Exchange 
Stratton Grain Oo., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Chamber of Commerce Mambers 


Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants, 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat,* 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants, 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 

McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, 


m/wht.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Rell-Trimble Co.. reevrs. and shipners,* 
Undike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


= 


. PAXTON, ILL. 
' Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.® 


‘ PEORIA, ILL. 
_ Board of Trade Members . P: 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 

Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commiseion.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. : 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission. * = = ~ 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commisgion.* — 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members 


Markley, P. B., grain broker.* a 6 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Members Grain and Hay Exchange — 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippere.* 


, . 
6 


“« be PONTIAC, ILL. — 1 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exohange Members 
_ Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain merchants. — is 
_ Bartlett-Frasier Co., grain merchants.* j= | 
Dannen Grain & Mig. Oo., grain mchts.-consignments. 
Stretton Grain Co., grain merchants.* ; 
~~ Stes Logis, MOLt Saige 
Merchants Exchange Members nae 


' Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* : ’ 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments-futures.* 
Fuller-Wooldmdge Com. Co., gr. & millets all kinds.* 


Jostes-Lusk Grain Co., grain merchants-consignments* | 


Knowlton Grain Co., wide awake grain merchants.* 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.® _ 
Morton & Co., grain commission.* _ .. 
Mullally-Evans Co., everything in grain.* 

Nanson Commission Oo., grain commission.* < 
Schwarz Grain Co., grain dealers, consignments.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* | 


° 


_ SALINA, KANS. | - 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* ‘ 


Smoot Grain Co., oper, Salina Terminal Elevator.© 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


King Co., Douglass W., sorghums, corn, 8/corn, cane sd.* | 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA ‘ pi 
. - Grain Exchange Members r 
Flanley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* _ 
é 
TOLEDO, OHIO 7 


De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments, futures, t rs. 
Rice Grain Co., “Oats Specialists.’'* oh) She 
Southworth & Co., KE. L., consignments, futures. . 


TOPEKA, KANSAS - 
Derby Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants,* 


“WELLINGTON, KANS. 


, 


Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine., optrs, Wellington Term, Elvtr. 


WICHITA, KANS, ee 
Board of Trade Members : 
Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat, corn, oat ley.® 
Craig Grain Co., wheat specialists, poets teak 
Smith-McLinden Grain Oo.. wheat, corn, grains, feeds. 
Wallingford Grain Corp., Sam P., grain and storage. 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen'l elvtr. business.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros, Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Bst. 1898), American Hlevator & Grain Trade (Est: 1882), 


and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est, 1884). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive Gea Wee (Bst. 1928), 


field seed. 832 South La Salle Street, Chicago. Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25¢ per copy. Ent wholesalers in grain, feed, and 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. LXXIX. No. 7. October 13, 1987. ered a6 second ‘class’ matter November 27,1080, at the 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Stands Out Ahead 


Located in the heart of the Corn Belt and having 
the best railroad and handling facilities, Indian- 
apolis affords you an excellent outlet for your 
grain. Active buyers assure a constant market. 


Ship us your wheat, corn, and oats 


Acme-Evans Co. The Lew Hill Grain Co. 
Millers Commission and Brokerage 
James E. Bennett & Co. Lowell Hoit & Co. 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks Grain Commission 
The Cleveland Grain Co. Indianapolis Public Elevator Corp. 
Consignments Grain Storage and Drying 
Dorgan Grain Co. McEwan-Butturff Grain Co. 
General Grain Business Consignments 
The Early & Daniel Co. Fred W. Scholl Grain Co., Inc. 
Receivers and Shippers Receivers and Shippers 
Harris, Upham & Co. Standard Elevator Co. 
Grains, Stocks, Bonds Receivers and Shippers 
Hayward-Rich Grain Corp. Steinhart Grain Co. 
Commission and Brokerage Receivers and Shippers 


TOLEDO 


a leading Grain, Feed, Seed and Milling 


Center has natural advantages 


— Lake and Rail Transportation 
— Unexcelled Storage Facilities 


— A Constantly Bidding Market 


Henry Hirsch & Sons Norris Grain Co. 

G. R. Forrester Co. Cargill, Incorporated 

H.W. DeVore & Co. Kasco Mills, Inc. 

The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. E. L. Southworth & Co., Inc. 
The Rice Grain Co. Lansing Grain Co. 
Patterson Grain Co. Continental Grain Co. 


Hulburd Warren & Chandler 
National Milling Branch of National Biscuit Co. 
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PEORIA 


Located in the very center of Illinois’ great corn 


producing territory, Peoria has three of the largest 
corn consuming industries, and 1s the distilling center 
of the United States. This market also has favor- 
able freight rates to the Gulf and Southeastern terri- 
tory, which give the Peoria grain merchants un- 


limited facilities for grain distribution. 


So great is the demand, that Jowa and Missouri 
find their best market here at times and large quan- 
tities of corn move to this great Gateway from these 
states. Owing to the comparatively short haul to 
Peoria, railroads move this Peoria grain in much 
shorter time than to other terminals, insuring quicker 


returns. 


These Peoria Board of Trade Members 


Want to Serve You 


Allied Mills, Inc. C. H. Feltman Grain Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Lowell Hoit & Co. 

H. D. Bowen Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Geo. W. Cole Grain Co. Luke Grain Co. 

W. W. Dewey & Sons P.B.& C. C. Miles 

J. H. Dole & Company Mueller Grain Co. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Corporation, Limited 


Be Fe AS RR SNE 
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OMAHA ““A Diversified Market’’ 


In line between producing areas of the Mid- 
dle West, and consumers in all directions, this 
market performs a complete, helpful service for 
both shippers and buyers. 


Nebraska wheat is of excellent milling quality one is 
available through the Omaha market. 


excellent railroad facilities and transit privileges. 


modern terminal elevators for storage, cleaning, 
sacking, and transferring of all classes and 
grades of grains in straight or mixed cars. 


private wires to all markets for quick action in 
market protection. 
outstanding weighing and inspection service. 


continuous market quotations over WAAW, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange Broadcasting 
Station. 


To Satisfy Your Needs, Get in Touch with Any 
of These Members of the 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Bartlett Frazier Co. Holmquist Elevator Co. 
Bell-Trimble Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. Nebraska-lowa Grain Co. 
Burns Grain Co. Omaha Elevator Co. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. Rosenbaum Brothers 
Cargill, Incorporated Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
B. C. Christopher & Co. O. M. Smith & Son 
Continental Grain Co. Earl Triplett Grain Co. 
Crowell Elevator Co. The United Grain Co. 


Farmers Terminal Elevator Co. Taylor Grain Co. 
Updike Grain Corporation 
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MILWAUKE 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad, market for all grains. 
Its industrial consumption and shipping demand provides an 
active demand all the year. Milwaukee, the foremost brewing 
center and largest malt manufacturing city, is the leading malting 
barley market of the country. Milwaukee is known for fast 
unloading and prompt returns. 


Wisconsin rye is known the world over for its fine quality and 
works advantageously thru the Milwaukee market. 


Milwaukee, with ample storage facilities and large stocks, is the 
natural gateway to a large consuming area, and solicits inquiries 
for all grains. 


Milwaukee is the logical distributing center for feedstufts, 
millfeeds, brewers grains, and malt sprouts, and enjoys an 
enviable reputation in all sections. 


Deal with any of these Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange Members: 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. | Johnstone-Templeton Co. 


Grain Merchants Grain Commission 


W. M. Bell Co. 


Grain Merchants 


Roy I. Campbell 


Grain Commission 


Cargill, Incorporated 


Grain Merchants 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


Feed and Grain 


Franke Grain Co., Inc. 


Feed Merchants 


Fraser-Smith Co., Ltd. 


Grain Commission’ 


Lowell Hoit & Co. 


Grain Commission 


P. C. Kamm Co. 


Shippers of Grain 


Leonard J. Keefe 


Grain Commission 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


Grain and Feed 


J. V. Lauer & Co. 


Grain Commission 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


Grain Commission 


The Paetow Co. 


Shippers of Feed 


The Riebs Co. 


Maltsters-Grain Receivers 


Stratton Grain Co. 
Grain and Feed Merchants 


“MAKE MILWAUKEE YOUR MARKET’”’ 


were 
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The WEST Meets the EAST at 


BUFFALO 


A Balanced Market 


GRAIN Commission merchants, track buyers, elevating and forwarding 

facilities, storage plants, feed mills, four mills, all in number and 
variety, give Buffalo every advantage in expeditiously handling grain. Competi- 
tion is keen, bidding is active, and elevators are equipped with modern machinery 
for drying, cleaning, clipping, or otherwise improving every kind and grade of 
grain at reasonable cost. 


FEED Buffalo is the natural gateway from the vast grain-producing sec- 
; tions of the West to the large “consuming territory of the East. 
Lake, rail and canal transporting facilities, converging at this gateway, have de- 
veloped a diversified business in feeds. It is the home of a number of active feed 
wholesalers and large commercial feed manufacturers. 


SEED Seed wholesalers, with outlets to the vast hay and pasture sec- 

tions of the Northeast, that make possible its dairying and live-stock 
industries, make Buffalo an active market for offerings of grass and field seeds in 
large and small lots. 


DEAL WITH THESE FIRMS 
Wood Grain Corp. — Kellogg Grain & Elevator Corp. 


Consignments Elevator Operators and Grain Merchandisers 


Southwell Grain Corp. Continental Grain Co. 
Grain Merchartts 
S. M. Ratcliffe 


Consignments—Ask for car bids 


Consignments 


Lewis Grain Corp. 
Grain Merchants—Consignments 


Superior Elevator & Forwarding Corp. 

S. E. Provoost Superior, Dakota, Great Eastern and Connect- 
Broker—Grain and Feed ing Terminal Elevators 

- The Marine Elevator Co. 


Marine Elevator “A” 


Cargill, Incorporated 
Grain Merchants as: 

Craver-Dickinson Seed Co. 
Buyers and Sellers—Carlots or less 


E. E. McConnell 


Consignments—bBrokerage 
Saas a ee. ot eee. The Stanford Seed Co. 
American Elevator & Grain Division Field Seed Merchants—Carlots or less 


Russell Miller Milling Co. Allied Mills Inc 
Receivers—Shippers—Elevator Operators Bonde g . 
J. G. McKillen, Inc. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Receivers—Consignments Grains, Soybeans and Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. Checkerboard Elevator Co. 


Grain and Feed Consignments Grain and Feed Merchandisers 


Let BUFFALO Serve You Always 
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LAMSON BROS.&CO. sons: corron 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, Ill. B 
“63 years of pont eee service in the grain trade.” 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


UTTER - EGGS 
PROVISIONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


—- ESTABLISHED 1880 —— ASK FOR BIDS 
JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eecermss 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Safety 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
BUYERS OF and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 444x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 


Oats Corn Wheat Barley a ae per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 


Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, GRAIN & FER ene 


Ia. la. Ohio Mo. 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stocks 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code.............. 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 
e Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) 4.00 


Peerless Export Grain Code........ .00 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup..... 20.00 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Baltimore, Export Cable Codeas «tens 15.00 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code..... 10.00 

. . Riverside Flour, eon ight (6th Ed.) .12.50 
Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters Calpack Code (1033)... 00.5 .0000: 10.00 


All prices are *: o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


HARRIS. BURROWS & HICKS 


135 South La Salle Street, earnken ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
Members Principal Stock and Grain Exchanges 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


SRO ee 


~ Pee 
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Board of Trade 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Arthur J. Pollak, Mgr., Cash Grain Dept. 
Phone State 9760 
Consignments Solicited—Bids ‘‘To-Arrive” 
Ask for our Shipping Prices 


EF. F. HAVEY 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
GRAIN and SEEDS 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President E. F. Emmons, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


A Service of 59 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Pratt, Belleville, Fort Scott, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, 
Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids own Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kamsas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
eceivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


Use Universal Grain Code 


and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


mber of Commerce 


~ Members __ 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


Future Trading 


Upon Organized Commodity 
Markets 
by G. Wright Hoffman 


Reviews the development and extent of 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 
price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 lbs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


GILL 


INCORPORATED 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


761 Chamber of Commerce 


Country Offices 


Fairmont, Minn. , Terminal Offices 

Marshall, Minn. Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
Williston, No. Dak. Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Boston, Omaha, 
Crystal, No. oe k Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, Spokane, 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. Seattle, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Man.; Montreal, Que. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


WHEAT 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mention Grain & Feed Journals when writing advertisers 


THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC TRUCK HOIST 
Built to last—sturdy—tfool proof 


AMERICAN MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 


1113-1117 HOWARD 


Elevator Machinery & Supplies 


LARGE STOCKS — PROMPT SHIPMENT 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Manufacturers and 
Distributors of 


Buckets 

Spouting 

Belting 

HOWE Scales 
Motors 

Engines 

Head Drives 

Grain Grates 

Car Movers 

Leg Belts 

Screw Conveyors 
Hand Trucks 

Air Compressors 
Tex Rope Drives 
Loading Spouts 
Perforated Metal 
Transmission Rope 
Coal Yard Supplies 


Long Wear Spout Liners— 
14-gauge Manganese Steel 
Securely Locked. 


Per Dozen, $4.50 


WRITE FOR NEW 
1937 CATALOG 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


eee ee) SERN Nr Ne 
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WITH 


FAIRBANKS PRINTOMATIC WEIGHERS 
MAKE THEM AUTOMATICALLY 


With grain prices where they are, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that your 1937 weight tickets be 
accurate—for misread scales, penciled and smudgy 
weight records, mean losses. And losses in this year 
of higher grain prices are losses indeed! 


Fairbanks Type S Scales, amply strong to withstand 
sudden impacts, and designed to weigh motor trucks 
where 75% of the load may be concentrated on the 
rear axle, are especially built to meet the require- 
ments of grain elevator service. Combine with them 
the famous Fairbanks Printomatic Weigher, which 
delivers a printed, accurate weight ticket with every 
operation, and you have a combination unequaled 
for fast, efficient, accurate accounting for every 
pound of materials that passes over the scale. 


For your copy of Bulletin M-37, address Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
And 40 principal cities—a service station at each 


house. 


WEIGHT 
RECORDS 


6898-SA22, 10 


GRAIN SHIPPERS! 


GREATER CAPACITY— 
GREATER PROFIT 


Load your 
cars in half 
=the time — 
Double the 
number of 
cars you load 


THUS— 
MORE THAN 
DOUBLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


RICHARDSON ALL-AUTOMATIC 


25-BUS. GRAIN SCALE 
4,000 BUSHELS PER HOUR 
ACCURATELY WEIGHED 


Richardson Secale Company 
Factory: Clifton, N. J. 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Nebr. Wichita, Kansas 
580 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


MIXERS 


Simple — Rapid — Accurate 


Universally recognized as to- 
day’s most modern and best 
built Mixers. A size and type 
for every kind of mixing. 


sate always 


America’s most dependable 
Mixers. Complete, enduring 
freedom from uneven mixing 
—from operative trouble. Safe 
for severe service that must 
be constantly accurate — con- 
tinuously attentionless — en- 
duringly economical. Com- 
plete catalog on request. 


S. HOWES CO. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Here’s the TRUCK LIFT with all the Improvements 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


You’ve Wanted —at a SENSIBLE Price!— 


LITTLE GIANT Truck Lift is sturdy, dependable, and positive in oper- 
ation. In construction, this equipment is years ahead. AND, LITTLE 
GIANT sells at a reasonable, sensible price—less than most others. 


Just Check These Features— 


@ AUTOMATIC STOP at high point. Set 
for any desired height. Can’‘t raise 
truck too high. 


@ AUTOMATIC CUT-OUT—Can't reel out 
too much cable. Cable and bales 
always clear driveway. 


@ MINIMUM CEILING HEIGHT  RE- 
QUIRED—Available dumping height 
lessened only one foot. 


DOUBLE FLANGE track wheels run on 
upright channel track. Can’t slip off. 
Roller-bearing pillow blocks make for 
easy moving. y, 
TELESCOPING AXLES absolutely pre- 
vent wheels binding or pinching on 
tracks and raising up if walls warp. 

UNFAILING OPERATION—switch, sim- 


ple brake, and automatic stop all 
work in unison. 


For literature, address Desk C 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, 
ILLINOIS 


ALLIGATOR - 


JTRADE MARK REC.U.S, PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BYLT LACING 


“JUST A 
HAMMER TO 
APPLY IT” 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


The largest and most complete stock in the country. Quality merchandise. Quick shipments. 
No matter what you need in the way of machinery or supplies, if it is used in a grain elevator 
or feed plant you can get it from us promptly and the price will be right. 


Sole U. S. makers and distributors of 


CLOW-WINTER DIRECT CONNECTED GEARED HEAD DRIVES 
HOWELL DIRECT CONNECTED GEARED HEAD DRIVES 
CLOW-WINTER PNEUMATIC TRUCK DUMPS 


Our manufacturing facilities include a foundry, machine shops, sheet metal plant, ete., so we 
are well equipped to give you service on any special as well as standard material you may 
need. Send us your orders and inquiries. 


If our big general catalog on No. 58 is not in your files, write for a copy now. It will pay you. 


.AHowe et d lo. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Modern Travelers Prefer the 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


SS 


oe ce 


@ People who are 
going places pre- 
K fer a modern 
\i hotel. That’s why 

so many are choos- 
ing the Nicollet. It’s the biggest hotel value, 
with 600 outside rooms priced as low as $3. 
Four modern restaurants. Drive-in garage 
connects with hotel. 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


MINNEAPOLIS @ NEIL R. MESSICK, Manager 


600 rooms ... minimum rate with bath $3 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 
RALPH HITZ, President 


PET SRR SRE 


—_—e 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


SUPERIOR 


ELEVATOR CUPS 
Made in Three Models 


The “DP” will increase capacity; scoop full, and does not 
break.grain. The “OK” style has a large flare, so that dis- 
charge can be made at very high speeds. Fine for damp or 
sticky materials. The “CC” for use on very close centers 
in a wide range of belt speeds. 


K.LWillis Corporation 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS é 
B. F. Gump Comovany, Chicago; The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, and Great Falls, Mont.; Essmueller Mill Furns. Co., 
Kansas City and St. Louis; Mideke Supply Co., Oklahoma City; 
Webster-brinkley Co., Seattle; Carter-Miller Mill Furns. Co., 
Spokane; Well Machinery & Supply Co., Fort Worth. 


ELEVATOR 
CUPS 


THE HALL SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 


Simple construction; 
only two moving parts. 
Lasts a life time. No 
mixing of grain. Util- 
izes all bin space. 


Write for Catalog. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. oMaicncsn 


Don’t Breathe DUST 
Wear a DUPOR... 


New - Automatic - Rubber 


RESPIRATOR 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 
FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064.) 
Two-in-one protection at lower cost than 
old types! Revolutionary construction, 
light weight, collapsible to fit the 
pocket! Easy breathing—clear vision— 
with unique Face Cloth for comfort. 
Why Breathe Dusts, Paint Sprays, Fumes, 
etc. ORDER YOUR "'DUPOR'' TODAY! 
PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic 
each. 


ippewa St. @ s. ‘ oOFD 
HeS. COVER faa os; weurerer 
POSES C CORES CC CSS OSES Sy 


INCREASED CAPACITIES -- 


A complete stock of every type of bucket, 
leg belt, head pulley, motor and head drive 
enables us to quote you promptly and 
exactly on the proper equipment to increase 
the elevating capacity of your elevator legs 
to any speed you may desire, yet keep power 
costs low. 


Write us about your needs. 


WHITE * STAR * COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
PDI I II III II AAT HA I AA I OK ok 
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Kewanee Roller Bearing Overhead Crane Lift 


equipped with 12-inch Cable, 8-inch Grooved Drum, 
8-inch Sheaves and operated with a 3 H. P. Geared- 
Head Motor. Lifting speed 6 ft. in 30 seconds. 


+ 


KEWANEE FRAMELESS CYLINDER AIR 
LIFT FOR DUMPING LONG TRUCKS 


Raises the wheels 7’ 6”. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co. 


KEWANEE, ILL. 
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ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Protects Your Grain 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN Ss. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


ie Equipped with 

Capacity i “OEE EE Four Stewart 
Pad ren ain RS Link-Belt 
Bushels Wie aa 1 ee 1 BE irra = ee Grain Car 
“li aa Uh io “liele i Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


nc. onstao = JAMES a ae Connotea 


PRES.-GEN MGR. 
Phone Harrison 8884 


Y R 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS Mee rete 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING = CHRYSLER BUILDING 
CHICAGO é NE oWeeuy- Or Rik 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 4 INDUSTRIAL STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
ALLS LL A SAA OT eS Se Se 


ee ORY awe 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CoO. 


San Francisco 


Grain Elevators—1895 to Today 
One North La Salle Street, Chicago 


Toronto 


GEORGE W. VASOLD 


Designer and Builder 
Bean and Grain Elevators 
Feed Mills and Warehouses 

35 years construction experience 


FREELAND, MICHIGAN. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 
hicle into one dump door. By adding 
extension will dump into any number of 
doors. Operating connections at each 
door. Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very: 


reasonable. All parts of dump in plain 
Vehicles 


view above driveway floor. 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started as de- 
sired. Under complete control. All- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 


Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Your grain journal has always been Mae 
useful and satisfactery. I have been 
years in the grain business and most heart- 
ily recommend the Journals to the trade.— 
J. Spencer Morrison, Holmesburg, Phila- 
delphia 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 

Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Building or Modernizing Country 
Elevators 


VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION C0. 


Grain Exchange OMAHA, NEBR. 


WE BUILD i 


GRAIN STORAGES 


29 Years’ Experience 

Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 

Fort Branch, Indiana 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


FRED B. DOUGLASS 


Grain Elevator Builder 


Remodeling and Scales Installations My 
Specialty. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Phone 1771 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Clemans Constructiuo Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Designers and Builders 


Concrete Grain Elevators, Coal Pockets, 
Feed Mills 


CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


EIKENBERRY 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


When writ- 

ing advertis- D A 
ers mention 
Grain & 
Feed Jour- 
nals Consoli- 
dated. By so 
doing you 
help both 


yourself and 


the publica- 


tion. 


Dust Control 
System 


Will Solve Your 
Dust Problem 


—EFFICIENTLY 
—EFFECTIVELY 


Consult Us. No Obligation. 


The Day Company 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE elevator and coal shed on Rock 
Island Ry. 17 miles south of Spencer, Iowa. W. 
A. Gowen, Webb, Iowa. 


WOULD YOU BUY Oklahoma elevator if two 
years’ profits pay for it? Can show you. 79U11, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS elevator in Livingston County; 30,- 


000 bus. capacity; modern; good grain point; 
very reasonable, Maguire, 6440 Minerva ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

iNDIANA—Two elevators for sale; in town 


of 1600; 35,000 bu. cap.; grain, feed, coal, seed 
and grinding; electric. Sugar Creek Grain Co., 
Thorntown, Ind, 


KANSAS—50,000 bu. iron clad elevator for sale 
equipped with two hopper scales. Sheds and 
office on Santa Fe R. R. good farming section. 
Hillsboro Roller Mills, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


N. CENTRAL OHIO fireproof grain and seed 
elevator; silo type; 19,000 bu. cap.; good loca- 


tion; retail feed and coal; 1% a. land; scales. 
cleaners, ete.; stockyards, Bargain. A. C. Dun- 
can, cashier, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

MONTANA—14 tank steel elevator, fully 


equipped; 2 Fairbanks Hopper Scales; manlift; 
receiving separator; Nordyke feed roll; pneu- 
matic truck lift; 40 hp Fairbanks-Morse motor; 
reasonable rates and ready to go on this crop; 
location Gallatin Valley; best buy in state. Ad- 
dress 79P11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, III. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA—One of the 
finest, most economically operated grain elevator 
and coal trestle in state for sale; excellent con- 
dition; built 1922; good thrifty community; good 
schools. $20,000 half mortgage, if necessary 
might consider renting; wish to retire on ac- 
count of health. P. O. Box 500, Harrisburg, 
al 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


NORTHWEST ILLINOIS elevator for sale— 
10,000 bu. cribbed, handling 150,000 to -250,000 
annually; electrically equipped; only plant 


within 5% miles; also good two story dwelling, 
modern in every way; the two priced at only 
$7500 for quick sale, to settle estate. Rinehart- 
Swartz Agency, Monticello, Ill. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE, two good eleva- 
tors located in heart of Western Indiana grain 
belt. Combined capacity about 140,000 bushels. 
Equipment includes electric power, corn sheller, 
cleaner and hopper scales. Both houses in good 
condition and doing good business. Death of 
partner reason for selling. Address 79R7, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


THRIVING ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Located in one of the best farming 
counties in the world, village has one of 
best banks in northern Illinois, consists of 
a large grain elevator with 14 bins; well 
equipped for sorting and mixing grains; 
equipment includes IHC engine; Fairbanks 
scale; portable platform scale and other 
necessary machinery; a 24x32 addition for 
seed, hardware, millwork and one 24x28 
containing engine room, feed and salt 
storage adjoin; attached is a modern 
office; corn crib; sand bin; 3 enclosed 
frame warehouses containing lumber, 
fence, roofing, pump repairs and work- 
room; 18x88 barn; 20x80 coal shed; open 
side lumber shed 20x109. Total reproduc- 
tion cost exceeds $22,000. All buildings in 
sound physical condition. 


We own all real estate, consisting of 8 
city lots. Stock consists of lumber, coal, 
feed, seed, salt, some staple hardware 
items, nails and similar merchandise for 
farming communities. We have operated 
24 years. Manager is popular; one friendly 
competitor. 

Entire property can be had for only a 
fraction of replacement value. The right 
spot for a hustler. Write 79R1, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill., for additional 
information. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
Fee? cJOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 


Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen: 


In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Wane. Oto Farm) at sss < an 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post? Offce- oo. 4.265.505 


State 
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KANSAS—14,000 bu. elevator; priced to sell; 
fully equipped; fine shipping point; crop pros- 
pects excellent; illness; worth investigating now. 
Address 78J13. Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ALWAYS HAVE GRAIN ELEVATORS for 
sale. If you are in the market write me fully 
as to amount you wish to invest and location 
desired. James M. Maguire, 6440 Minerva Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

TO CLOSE ESTATE . 

INDIANA—20,000 bus. elevator, in Al condi- 
tion; electrically operated; iron clad; brick of- 
fice and 57x36 new, modern salesroom; ware- 
house frame; handle feeds, seeds and imple- 
ment repairs; coal sheds. Located Veedersburg, 
Ind., pop. 2,500; three railroads available for 
shipment of grain; only elevator in town; pos- 
session immediately. For further information 
write F. F. Finch. Veedersburg, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


VIRGINIA—Feed mill for sale, 
capacity. dry and sweet feeds; thoroughly 
equipped: electrically operated; own building, 
land, R. R. siding; only feed mill at this point; 
exceptional bargain to settle estate. Southern 
Feed Co., Newport News, Va. 


reasonable 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST seed business; well 
established and on profit earning basis. Located 
in district recognized as outstanding in field and 
vegetable seed growing. Promising field for 
development. Excellent opportunity for experi- 
enced seed man. Will sell all or part interest. 
Address 79R6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN—Property of the former 
Detroit Milling Co. located on the M. C. R. R.; 
main elevator building contains four storage 
bins and some machinery, also four large con- 
crete storage tanks with overhead and under- 
ground conveyor system; storage capacity ap- 
proximately 75,000 bu. In order to close an 
estate the land, buildings and tanks may be 
purchased for $7500.00. For further information, 
write D. M. Schneider, Adm. 413-12th St., To- 


ledo, Ohio. 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO: Will sacrifice for 
quick cash sale of my feed, seeds, coal, ice and 
gasoline retail business. Twenty years going 
concern, completely equipped. Established eli- 


entele. Own real estate, buildings, coal silos 
and equipment. Railroad switch located on 
N. Y. C. line and Main Street of prosperous 
town of 4,000 population. Ample ground space 


for expansion 
for selling: 
iness in 


in all lines now carried. Reason 
Have opportunity to acquire bus- 
Western State and want cash. Ad- 
79T4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
SS A ES 


FEED MILL AND ELEVATOR 
WANTED 


WANTED—Elevator and feed 
priced right for cash. Address 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANT position on road or wire office: good 
trty.; 23 yrs. exp. F. L. Neal, Sandwich, Il. 


dress 


mill in Ohio 
79U6, Grain & 


WANTED—Position as manager country ele- 
Vator; 25 years’ successful grain trade experi- 
ence, Ixxcellent references. Address 79U9, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as manager country ele- 
vator; 15 years’ experience in coal, feed. oil 
other mdse.; good references, available at once. 
William J. Dixon, LeRoy, Il. 


ann eeeeereeeeeee 

IF YOU NEED the services of a young man 
of 27 with 7 years’ successful experience in the 
grain business you need look no further. Will 
be pleased to go into detail with employer 
Address 7912, Grain & Feed Journals. Chicago. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 79N12, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 79N14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 79N13, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
79N15, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


DOAK SPOUT HOLDER, best on earth, price 
$10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Full informa- 
tion on request. Superior Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Albert City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Second hand feed and elevator 
machinery; Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meters; 
Bolinder Diesel Engines. Weaver Sales Corp., 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINES FOR SALE— 
WANTED 


FOR SALE—AIll kinds of good used machinery, 
also new machinery; want to buy good used 
machines. T. A. McWilliams, 115 E. St. Cather- 
ine St., Louisville, Ky. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seea. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 44%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


“has sold bushels of 
cents per bushel, to grade No 
delivered on or before...... : 
also certifies that, ‘‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.’ 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 5SY%x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED to buy—A vertical mixer with mo- 
tor attached, with gravity feed and hopper flush 
with floor. Consolidated Grain Corporation, Bay 
City, Mich. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


WANTED—500 to 1000 lb. used, 
mixer, suitable for poultry mash. 
good running condition. 
tion. Address 97U2, 
Chicago. 

OL SIO PL TATE I A ALE TER RS tote 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


SAVE on MOTORS and GENERATORS 
Write for new Free Catalog of guaranteed re- 
built Motors, Generators, Pumps, Compressors, 
etc. We Save you Half. Your Idle equipment 
taken in trade. Specials in totally enclosed mo- 
tors, as well as other Bargains. 
Chicago Electric Co., 1331 W. 22d St., Chicago. 


horizontal 
Must be in 
Send complete descrip- 
Grain & Feed Journals, 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


PORTABLE FARM MOTORS 
General Electric ball bearing, 220 volt AC, 
single phase, 60 cycle, complete pulleys, starter, 
and cable mounted on 2 wheel portable truck. 


BRAND NEW Special price 3 HP $111.00—5 
HP $174.00—7144 HP $251.00. A real bargain. 
Large stock of motors, new and used, for ele- 


vator, mill and farm service. Write us on your 
requirements. ROCKFORD ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 728 South Wyman St., Rockford, 
Illinois. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


A labor-saving scale ticket 
book in which the buyer 
keeps a carbon copy of the 
entries made on every scale 
ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be 
readily detected. 

This book contains 100 
leaves of white bond paper, 
machine perforated, bear- 
ing 800 tickets of form 
shown, inter-leaved with 
100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound in 


Load of 


Price 
Price 


Driver. 


ins. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


Bought of 


~ 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FIRST CLASS—Late 10 bu. Richardson % 
price. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


MOTOR TRUCK SCALES. 
capacities. Used scales. Shipped on 30 
free trial. Bonded Scale Co., 
Dept. GFJ, Columbus, Ohio. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%,x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th 
tion revised for provision and 
trades. 148 pages, 41%4x5% inches. Cloth 


$4.00. 

A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
Sa sent as one. In English. Price, 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be_ effected in cablegrams. 8%x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international] 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank @ode words. Price $85.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 614x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 Jet- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle Street CHICAG®D, 1—L. 
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ST. LOUIS 


“The Central Market’ 


Surrounded by the great grain producing areas of the Mississippi 
Valley desires to serve you— 

Located where 26 lines of railroads converge, it has unexcelled 
transportation from the grain producing areas of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, lowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado and 


States further west— 


The terminus of eastern trunk lines, and having direct through 
lines to the gulf, including a modern government-operated barge 
line to New Orleans, at a differential of 3 cents per hundred under 
the rail rate, St. Louis is regarded by foreign buyers as -a logical 
starting point for foreign grain shipments. The lower freight rate 
by water enhances the price at St. Louis which inures to the benefit 
of the country shipper— : 

The enormous flour and feed milling industries of the city, enjoy- 
ing many in-transit privileges and selling their product for export 
and to the cotton-producing South also take a large percentage of 


St. Louis grain receipts— 


Give any of these members of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange listed 


here an opportunity to prove to you the advantages of this market 


¥ 


Ballard-Messmore Grain Co. 
Barkley Grain Co. 

R. H. Baumgartner & Co. 
James E. Bennett & Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 
Dannen Grain & Milling Co. 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co. 
Garmon Grain Co. 

Lowell Hoit & Co. 
Jostes-Lusk Grain Co. 


Knowlton Grain Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
Morton & Co. 
Mullally-Evans Co. 

Nanson Commission Co. 
Norris Grain Corporation 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co. 
Schwarz Grain Co. 

Seele Bros. Grain Co. 

J. H. Teasdale Com. Co. 


Terminal Grain Co. 
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INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi- monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 


ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 


come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 13, 1937 


SHIPPERS who are carrying un- 
hedged wheat in central market storage 
since last July are paying dearly for the 
privilege of speculating in cash grain. 


THE WEATHERMAN has done his 
full share to help mature and cure the 
splendid corn crop so it can be stored and 
shipped with perfect safety from heating. 


EXTRAVAGANT premiums on cash 
corn compared with the futures has led 
to undue haste in shelling corn that was 
so full of moisture the machine pulled 
the kernels off the cob piecemeal instead 
of knocking them off whole. These 
broken kernels lowered the grade at the 
shipper’s expense. 


THE BUYERS of malting barley in 
the central markets are so punctilious re- 
garding the quality and condition of the 
barley they bid for, none should be 
shipped until cleaned and put in prime 
condition. If the discriminating maltster 
is pleased with the appearance of the 
sample, he will not hesitate to bid over 
the market. It pays well to please him. 


IF THE AAA is satisfied with limiting 
the acreage of corn, cotton, tobacco, po- 
tatoes, peanuts and rice in 1938, how 
many additional commodities will it insist 
upon controlling the following year? A 
little power granted a burocrat merely 
whets his appetite for more. 


BUYING grain by kind and selling it 
by grade does not promote the cause of 
safe margins or insure fair profits. It 
is puzzling to understand why dealers 
who are convinced this is true persist in 
ignoring the experience of others. 


HOW MANY pounds of new ear corn 
will it take to shell out a bushel of 56 
pounds. Reports of carefully conducted 
shelling tests will no doubt be somewhat 
surprising. Weigh ten bushels and store 
in bags in warm office for ten days, then 
shell and give us the net shrinkage. 


SOYBEANS need careful examination 
when hauled in by farmers to detect the 
excessive amount of foreign material and 
weed seeds now being complained of by 
the processors. To test the beans on ar- 
rival at the elevator the country. buyer 
should equip himself with the special soy- 
bean screens. 


SHIPPERS who refuse to load a box 
car with grain until car has been care- 
fully coopered and lined seldom waste any 
time compiling proof of loss or trying to 
collect for their loss. It does not cost 
much to prevent grain leaking out of car, 
but it is a trying struggle to collect for 
grain from the railroad when it is lost 
in transit. 


NO MAN afflicted with asthma should 
be employed in a dusty grain elevator, 
unless the operator enjoys being sued by 
scheming lawyers. So many states have 
new laws making employers liable for in- 
juries resulting from so-called occupa- 
tional diseases and accidents, all will soon 
be carrying insurance to protect them 
from groundless claims. 


THE INCREASE of 44 cents per day 
in the wages of the operating employees 
of the railroads will increase the cost of 
nearly everything for all consumers, be- 
cause this advance must be followed by an 
increase in freight rates or bankruptcy 
for the railroads, and the higher the 
freight rates the lower the net return to 
the producers of farm products. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR operators who 
have a miscellaneous lot of ladders in use 
around their plants will be shocked to 
learn that on the average, 700 workmen 
are killed each year in ladder accidents in 
the United States, and 140,000 are in- 
jured. That is enough to make every lad- 
der owner take an axe to the worn out 
cross bars still in use around hig plant. 
The correction of this hazard in any plant 
should help reduce the annual loss of 
lives, limbs and time. 
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BROKEN KERNELS and fine parti- 
cles of corn in samples being exhibited 


‘on the floor of some of the grain ex- 


changes gives convincing proof of care- 
less work on the part of shellers. It may 
be the machine was not properly adjusted. 
Shippers will promote their own interests 
by seeing to it that dry corn is not loaded 
into cars with such force as to break it. 


BEFORE YOU PLACE any of your 
slow accounts in the hands of traveling 
solicitors claiming to represent a collec- 
tion agency, make some investigation as 
to the responsibility of the agency and be 
sure to learn.the correct name and home 
address of the agent with whom you are 
dealing. We doubt that grain dealers are 
easy marks but these sharp solicitors 
seem to be specializing in country eleva- 
tor operators. Signing one of their con- 
tracts may prove a very expensive indis- 
cretion. If elevator operators who are 
imposed upon would send us the essential 
facts, their publication would help other 
dealers to escape the swindle. 


BURNED OUT motors are reported so 
frequently in our news columns, many 
similar accidents could be prevented if 
Journal readers would profit by the ex- 
pensive experiences of their fellow deal- 
ers. Recently, we have published news 
of the burning out of motors because of 
the much needed lightning arresters or 
worn bearings. In another case a care- 
less workman threw rubbish which landed 
in the motor, and still another motor fire 
was traced direct to accumulated dirt. 
If you wish to get the full benefit of 
your mechanical facilities, it is always 
necessary not only to keep the machinery 
clean, but to keep it lubricated and pro- 
tected against dirt, lightning and exces- 
sive loads. 


GRAIN BUYERS of all states have 
long chafed under the requirements of 
the landlord lien laws which make a bad 
debt collector out of every grain buyer 
whether he chooses to serve or not, and 
he is never paid a penny for his services. 
Nebraska grain dealers are up in arms 
against this burdensome requirement and 
we feel sure that before the state asso- 
ciation gets thru with the landlords’ liens, 
formal notices will be served on every 
grain buyer or the lien will not be good. 
The dealers of many counties in grain 
surplus states have long maintained a 
weekly reporting system of liens in order 
to avoid paying twice for the same grain. 
If a landlord is anxious to obtain the 
money due him from his tenant, then he 
should, in fairness to those who buy in 
the public markets, give them formal no- 
tice of his lien. The Indiana associations 
succeeded in having the laws of that state 
changed several years ago and the dealers 
of every other state will soon be relieved 
from debt collecting tasks if the state 
associations demand the repeal of the lien 
laws. 
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Forty-One Years of Service 

In reviewing the long list of accom- 
plishments attained by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n, a most credit- 
able record ig disclosed, a record of which 
every member should be proud. The or- 
ganization has brought about many re- 
forms in trade methods, practices, rules 
and regulations that have been instru- 
mental in improving the average grain 
dealer’s chance for success. 

When the National Ass’n was organ- 
ized, after two years of active agitation, 
grain dealers were confronted with many 
difficulties beyond the control or influ- 
ence of the individual, but worst of all, 
the antagonism of dealers serving the 
same territory promoted cut-throat com- 
petition and killed profits. The business 
life of the country grain shipper at best, 
was most precarious. He was sorely in 
need of some beneficent influence to pro- 
mote friendly relations. He needed a 
strong hand to abolish the many abuses 
hanging heavily about the grain business 
and imperiling the continuance of his 
* service to his community. From the be- 
ginning the scoop shovel fly-by-night with 
no investment was continually cutting in 
on the business of the regular dealer and 
interfering with his shipments by tying 
up box cars for warehousing grain until 
a load could be accumulated, thus handi- 
capping both the railroad company and 
competing elevator operators. 

The very fact that in the early days 
of the grain shipping business the rail- 
roads had built bulk grain depots (eleva- 
tors) for the reception of grain ship- 
ments at their own expense, inspired ele- 
vator owners of 1896 with the conviction 
that inasmuch as they were providing the 
bulk grain depots storing grain and load- 
ing it into box cars without charge to 
the transportation company, it justified 
the payment of a loading fee for such 
service by the railroad company. For sev- 
eral years association leaders conducted 
an active campaign for recognition of and 
compensation for thig service to the car- 
riers. When victory was almost at the 
door, an exhaustion of expense funds 
resulted in the loss of the advantage 
gained. The leaders thereafter did not 
have the courage or the backing to revive 
the agitation for fair compensation from 
the carrier for handling grain from 
farmers’ wagons to box cars. 

The many abuses prevailing in central 
markets where grain was unloaded, 
weighed and often transferred from one 
car to another by shovels, were gradu- 
ally disclosed to the trade by the associa- 
tion leaders struggling to reduce short- 
ages in shipments. With the abolition of 
track transfers,,50 bushel scale hoppers, 
dockage for dust and natural shrinkage, 
as well as careless weighing methods, 
destination weights became more satis- 
factory and made business less difficult 
for grain shippers. In the early days, 


every grain shipper was continually pes- 
tering the general freight agent in 
charge of grain for lower and lower rates, 
and as a rule, the majority of alert ship- 
pers enjoyed a secret rate below the 
scheduled rate. 

Confusing provisions in a wide variety 
of bills of lading issued by different car- 
riers primarily to reduce their own lia- 
bility and increase the responsibility of 
the shipper, stimulated the perpetual agi- 
tation for uniform bills of lading and a 
satisfactory form was finally obtained, 
but only after a long struggle by the or- 
ganized trade. 

In the beginning of the trade’s demand 
for organization, fire insurance was in 
such chaotic condition that often the un- 
derwriter failed to give the policy holder 
the protection against loss paid for and 
expected. The unfair tactics of adjusters 
defeated the purpose of the insurance 
policy and stimulated the grain elevator 
owners’ interest in obtaining reliable in- 
surance against fire loss. From the be- 
ginning mutual insurance was earnestly 
advocated at every annual meeting and 
finally resulted in the organization of a 
grain dealers mutual that not only helps 
the elevator owner to correct the fire haz- 
ards of his plant; but gives him credit 
for his efforts to prevent losses and re- 
duces the expense of his fire insurance to 
what it costs. 

The large attractive exhibit of type 
samples of grain and field seeds dis- 
played at the great Des Moines conven- 
tion of 1901 caused even the chief in- 
spectors present to gasp and wonder at 
the wide variation in grades. At that 
time the Illinois rules for grading grain 
contained the words “reasonably dry,” 
“reasonably clean,” “reasonably free 
from other grain” using the word “rea- 
sonably” in 79 different rules. The chief 
inspector said that did not matter much 
as grading grain was largely a matter of 
human judgment. He should have said, 
largely a matter of guess. After several 
years of persistent agitation, uniform 
rules for grading grain were voluntarily 
adopted by the leading markets except 
competing seaboard markets, where the 
exacting demands of foreign buyers 
caused the exchange officials to hesitate 
about adopting any grading rules used 
by other seaports. As buyers wandered 
farther from home, they discovered dif- 
ferences in grading rules that were very 
discouraging to further purchases by 
grade, but after years of agitation, the 
uniform rules were finally adopted and 
are now enforced in all markets to the 
great credit of the National Ass’n. 

Another most creditable reform in the 
car load trade was brought about by the 
early workers in the association result- 
ing finally, in the adoption of most 
equitable arbitration rules and their nat- 
ural sequence trade rules. In the early 
days, grain dealers of different sections 
of the country had a widely varying con- 
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ception of their rights and responsibil- 
ities in grain trade controversies. Had 
all of these disputes been carried to the 
courts the expense would have been enor- 
mous and the settlements, so long delayed 
as to make the decisions of doubtful 
value as a guide to future transactions. 
It was natural that out of the early dis- 
cussions came the organization of an ar- 
bitration committee, the drafting of ar- 
bitration rules, and then the crystalliza- 
tion of the fair minded decisions of the 
arbitration committees in trade rules de- 
signed to help future disputants in a 
clearer understanding of all the rights in- 
volved in each controversy. The conscien- 
tious work of the efficient arbitration 
committees combined with the trade 
rules has educated all thoughtful mem- 
bers of the trade to a clear understand- 
ing of the rights of themselves and of 
others to each trade, but above all else, it 
has schooled the members of the trade in 
greater care in entering into contracts 
for the sale and purchase of grain as 
well as greater care in the fulfillment of 
those contracts. Naturally this com- 
mendable element of caution has been fol- 
lowed by the general adoption of dupli- 
cating confirmation blanks which make 
clear the definite intent of each party to 
every trade, and thereby prevents differ- 
ences and disputes with the natural result 
that the arbitration committees of 
neither the national or state associations 
have much work to do anymore. 

Car famines are no longer forcing ship- 
pers to suspend business for two or three 
months at a time, because suits for dam- 
ages have compelled the carriers to recog- 
nize their duty to furnish transportation 
facilities when it is needed. Then too 
rapid handling elevators of large storage 
capacity have helped to prevent conges- 
tion in any central market. Forty years 
ago rates were often changed over night 
without notice and often forced unex- 
pected losses on shippers not having ad- 
vance information so that the demand 
for uniform rates and stable rates that 
could be depended upon was most persis- 
tent. 

Much time was devoted in those early 
days to the spirited discussion of “Cash 
Advances to Farmers,” “Relief from Col- 
lecting Liens for Landlords,” “Relief 
from Free Storage of Grain,” and “Over- 
bidding in Local Markets.” The list of 
reforms in trade methods and practices 
championed and obtained through the 
persistent efforts of the National Ass’n. 
is such a long one and such a convincing 
proof of the usefulness of the organiza- 
tion, the secretary should experience 
more difficulty in keeping live enterpris- 
ing dealers out of the organization than 
in getting new members. 

While all dealers suffered much from 
interference with one another in the early 
days of the association, the struggle 
henceforth seems to be to protect the 
trade from the politicians as well as from 
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cut-throat competition. The National As- 
sociation has a splendid record for useful- 
ness to the trade and every progressive 
dealer should be glad to help it on its 
ae to greater helpfulness. More power 
0 it. 


Quick Protests Needed to Bar 


Increase in Carload Minimums 


Ever since the days of the small ca- 
pacity box cars, the railroads have per- 
sistently striven to increase the minimum 
rate per carload for which they would 
grant the carload rate for transportation 
of grain. Some years ago they succeeded 
in getting the minimum carload weight 
up to 60,000 Ibs. and now the Western 
Trunk Lines propose to increase the mini- 
mum required for a carload to 80,000 Ibs. 

In all commercial lines those seeking to 
serve, invariably consider first, last and 
all the time the needs and wishes of the 
customers whose business they solicit. It 
should not be necessary for grain ship- 
pers in small producing territory to ac- 
cumulate forty tons of one kind and 
grade of grain before they can make ship- 
ment at the carload rate of freight. The 
vacillations of the grain markets are 
such as to discourage holding while the 
facilities to be offered by the rail carriers 
would compel shippers to await the ac- 
cumulation of 80,000 lbs. before ordering 
a car. Not only does this expose the 
would-be shipper to heavy losses when 
the market is changing rapidly, but it 
ties up much of his operating capital and 
penalizes hig business if he undertakes 
to mix grain of different grades in the 
same carload. 

{Increasing the carload minimum 
3343% would also prove a great handicap 
to the feeder or interior dealer who has 
neither capital nor storage facilities to 
handle the larger carload proposed. While 
it is easy to see that the railroads are 
striving to reduce their handling charges 
by increasing the size of the individual 
units, still in doing so they are consult- 
ing only their immediate interests and 
ignoring the needs and wishes of the 
country shippers and the interior dis- 
tributors in a way:that will drive much 
more of the shipping to the trucks. 


It seems ridiculous that the railroads ° 


should attempt to handicap this shipping 
interest which has so long been a profit- 
able patron of the rails. However, the 
nearsighted freight traffic officials have 
their hearts set on the larger minimum 
so it behooves all the grain trade asso- 
ciations to join hands in a vigorous pro- 
test against any increase in carload mini- 
mums. If the railroads were anxious to 
win grain and feed traffic away from the 
trucks, they would reduce instead of in- 
erease their carload minimums. 

While the grain exchanges of Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, Indianapolis and 
Peoria have filed vigorous protests 
against the increase they will need the 


earnest support of every other grain 
trade organization to checkmate this 
unreasonable handicap to rail shipments. 


Increasing Costs Call for 
Safer Margins 


The politicians and labor leaders have 
forced railroads, manufacturers and in- 
dustrial managers to make so many con- 
cessions’ to employees as to increase 
greatly the cost of their products, so they 
must advance their selling prices or soon 
fall into the hands of the sheriff. 

When the employees begin to protest 
the increase in the prices of the commodi- 
ties they consume and to recognize what 
caused the increase they may be con- 
vinced that it is not possible to crucify 
the employer without hurting the em- 
ployee. In the readjustment of prices of 
all commodities to the new scale of wages 
and so-called improvement in living con- 
ditions, the worker may not be as well 
off as before. 

While some grain and feed dealers may 
be slow to recognize the increase in the 
cost of the essentials necessary to the 
promotion of their business, many are 
closely computing their costs and budget- 
ing their expenditures in keeping with 
the increased costs and difficult condi- 
tions. The meager margins collected for 
marketing the small crops of the drouth 
years are no longer sufficient to meet the 
fixed overhead, so the merchants inter- 
ested in continuing in business must in- 
sist upon a safer and surer profit. 

Merchants who base their bids for 
grain or prices for commodities sold on 
what competitors are reported to be pay- 
ing or charging are placing themselves at 
the mercy of their customers, and thereby 
they encourage patrons to circulate false 
rumors. Dealers ignorant of their costs 
are floundering in the dark. A cost ac- 
counting conference of the dealers of any 
competing territory would make many 
gasp and might lead to saner merchandis- 
ing methods. 


It's Easy to Quit 


It is easy to quit. Anyone can say, 
"The hill is too high,’ or "It's too far 


away. 

Anyone can say, ''l'm too tired to keep 
on,"' 

And stop halfway there. But don't be that 
one. 


Whenever life gives you a task hard to do, 

Don't stop in the middle but see the thing 

; through. 

It is easy to quit. Any fool can explain 

To himself and his friends why the struagle 
was vain. 

It doesn't take brains when you start cut- 
ting loose 

From a difficult task to think up an excuse. 

There is always a plausible, soul-soothing 
excuse 

On the tongue of the chap who says, ''It's 
no use. 
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Foreign Clover Bogey 


What has been the experience of grain 
dealers and seedsmen who found farmer 
customers willing to accept adapted for- 
eign clover seed last spring at lower 
prices than domestic seed, in spite of the 
insistence on the part of federal crop dic- 
tators that foreign seed is not adapted? 

It is to be expected that experimental 
plots of clover seed planted by state col- 
leges will show overwhelming evidence in 
favor of domestic clover seed. After all, 
the burocratic hand of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture might be expect- 
ed to wield considerable influence in con- 
ducting such experiments. An Indiana 
grain dealer who has observed just such 
an experimental planting of clovers says 
it will show failure of foreign seeds. Yet 
in side by side planting of Hungarian 
clover seed and domestic clover seed in 
his own community, the Hungarian seed 
has shown a growth and development this 
summer equal to or better than the do- 
mestic seed. 

Other grain dealers have had oppor- 
tunity this summer to make honest com- 
parisons between foreign and domestic 
clovers growing side by side, under the 
same conditions of soil, moisture and 
weather. In the interests of authentic 
results, our readers would appreciate 
their observations. 


Damages of $500 for 


Deleterious Foods 


Daisy McGregor Hunter, operating the 
Cheerio Kennels as a breeder of fine dogs near 
her residence in Columbia, S. C., began using 
a certain dog food, manufactured by certain 
Mills which she purchased from the Carolina 
Feed Store, in September, 1935, and fed it to 
30 dogs, large and small. They became ill of 
dysentery and on advice of a veterinarian were 
taken off the feed and put on milk. Use of the 
feed was resumed and more severe acute en- 
teritis followed, and 10 of the puppies died, each 
valued at $50. 

Suit was brought for $3,000 damages and the 
judgment for $500 against the Mills was affirmed 
July 27, 1937, by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. 

The defense was that the products of the 
Mills were manufactured and prepared in ac- 
cordance with an established formula and con- 
tained no deleterious substance whatsoever. 

The lower court had directed a verdict in 
favor of plaintiff, leaving the amount of dam- 
ages to the jury. 

The veterinarian, Dr. Caughman, testified that 
he gave one feeding of the dog food that had 
been offered as a prize at a dog show and had 
been left over to his own dogs and that they all 
went down with the same trouble. 

J. E. Hunter said mice got into some of the 
dog food left on a pantry shelf and shortly after 
there were a good many of them dead around 
the house.—Hunter wv. Mills, Inc., Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina, 192 South- 
eastern 356. 


Investigation of the present rates of duty 
on soybean oil cake and meal, under the 
flexible provisions of the 1930 tariff law, has 
been requested by the National Soy Bean 
Processors’ Ass’n of Chicago, it was an- 
nounced by the Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington. The ass’n asks an increase in the 
present import duty, according to the Com 
mission. 
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Grain Doors Belong to Railroad? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We are receiving 
carloads of corn and wheat from Philadelphia, 
at our plant. In every car of grain there are 
about six car door boards, whose ownership is 
questioned. The Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, which delivers the grain to us, claims own- 
ership of these boards, even after they have 
served their purpose. We claim that the cost 
of these boards is included in the rate, and that 
they belong to us.—J. R. Co., New Jersey. 


Ans.: The grain doors are a part of the equip- 
ment the same as the wheels and are the prop- 
erty of the railroad company. At some termi- 
nal markets the railroads have organized grain 
poor agencies to care for the grain door lum- 

er. 

Shippers unloading cars of grain can not ap- 
propriate the grain doors to their own use with- 
out the permission of the railroad company. 


Market Broadcasting Stations 


Gran & Feed Journals: What radio stations 
broadcast the grain markets daily and at what 


periods?—L. G. Collins, Avoca Elevator Co., 
Avoca, Mich. 
Ans.: Chicago Board of Trade quotations are 


regularly broadcast over WGN, WLS, WWAE, 
WJJID, all of Chicago; by WCLS, Joliet; WJBC, 
Bloomington; WTAD, Quincey; WDZ, Tuscola; 
WILL, Urbana, Ill.; WIND, Gary; WOWO, Ft. 
Wayne; WHBU, Anderson; WBOW, Terre 
Haute; WDAA, Lafayette, all in Indiana; WDAA 
gives the close and local grain and hay quota- 
tions to farmers; WLW, Cincinnati, and WOSU, 


Columbus, O., quote hourly during the heavy 
grain season. 
Variations in time of broadcast occur fre- 


quently, according to the sale of time by the 
radio stations. About the only way to assure 
yourself of station times of broadcast is to set 
your radio on one of these stations and let it 
run thru a market session, noting the broadcast 
periods. 


Buying Grain by the Hundredweight 


Gran & Feed Journals: Why does not the 
grain trade as a whole discard the bushel unit 
altogether, and quote and trade in grain in 
100-lb. units? This would be a big step for- 
ward.—Ed E. Shafer, Croton, O. 


Ans.: All industry is inclined to follow the de- 
mands and habits of its customers. The grain 
trade naturally follows the habits of the farm- 
ers with which it deals. 


It must be admitted that elevators could fig- 
ure their grain purchases and sales more easily 
if buying and selling were done in ecwts. instead 
of bushels. However, each time an elevator at- 
tempts to buy grain by the hundredweight its 
management and employes are so be ssieged with 
suspicious questions like ‘‘How much is that by 
the bushel?’ from farmers, that it soon dis- 
continues the practice, and returns to figuring 
on the bushel basis. 


An exception is the buying of ear corn by the 
hundredweight in certain sections of Ohio, and 
Indiana, where state law specifies that the 
weight of a bushel of ear corn after Dec, 1 shall 
be 68 lbs. Elevators in those sections learned 
long ago that 68 lbs. of ear corn will not al- 
ways shell out 56 Ibs. of shelled corn after Dee. 
1, and by dint of persistent effort, succeeded in 
establishing the hundredweight for corn. In 
other sections of the same states, however, the 
bushel is still used in spite of the 68 lb. law. 
From Colorado west to the Coast grain is gen- 
erally bought and sold by the hundredweight. 

Yet, in some sections of Illinois, even coal is 
still handled by the bushel, the bushel unit of 
coal weighing 80 lbs. 

Reducing weights of grain to the bushel is not 
near so trying as it might be, for grain calcu- 
lators are available that make short work of re- 
ducing pounds to bushels and computing the 
worth of any quantity of grain at a given price 
per bushel. 


Trucking services which compete with goy- 
ernment railways in France have been or- 
dered to raise their rates. 


Elevator Superintendents of 
Omaha Organize - 


Eighteen grain elevator and processing plant 
superintendents meeting at dinner in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sept. 29 formed Chapter Six 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents for the Omaha district. 

Charles F. Walker, superintendent of Bart- 
lett Frazier’s elevator, was elected president of 
this new unit; Conrad Johnson of Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co.'s “Irondale” elevator was elected 
vice-president, and C. H. Kenser, buyer and su- 
perintendent for Omar Mills, was selected as 
permanent executive secretary. 

Directors include W. S. Pool, Jr., Herbert 
Sayles, O. E. Kinman, Jerry Lacy and H. C. 
Clark. 

T. C. Manning, Kansas City, pres. of the 
Kansas City Chapter, and H. L. Heinrikson, 
Sioux City, a national director of the associa- 
tion, assisted with the formation of this newest 
group. 

The chapter’s next meeting will be held on 
Oct. 19 and thereafter on the second Tuesday 
of each month. A unit of approximately thirty 
members is contemplated inasmuch as all grain 
and processing elevator superintendents within 
a convenient driving radius will be included in 
the chapter. 

Arvid Anderson, a past officer and director 
of the national association, presided and was 
elected a life-director of the chapter. 


The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture last 
month opened local bids for buildings and 
machinery equipment for elevators at San 
Nicolas, Mar del Plata and Zarate. Buhler 
Hnos. put in the only bid for the machinery 
and equipment of the elevator at San Nico- 
las, $2,988,168. A number of additional tend- 
ers were telegraphed from abroad. 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers @ 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Oct. 14, 15—Southern Mixed Feed Mfrs. 
Ass’n, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 28. Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Fonteneile Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 16, 17, 18. Farmers Elevator Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 22. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Feb. 22, 23. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Ohio, Toledo, O. 

March 27, 28, 29, 30, Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents of North America, Kan- 
sas City, Me 

May 9, 10. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


Holland will import 3,250,000 bus. of wheat 
from Rumania before May 31, under a com- 
mercial treaty. 


How Elevator Man Checkmated 
a Sharper 


Grain dealers everywhere will be interested 
in learning that Frank Yeoman, manager of 
the Hanna Lumber & Grain Co., at Hanna, 
Ind., experienced a visit from a sharp solicitor 
recently, that followed the usual lines of high- 
pressure solicitors, same being, in effect: 

“T am picking up renewals on your subscrip- 
tion to your grain journals.” 


“Oh! Has my subscription expired.” 

Wiese? 

“Well, I want to keep it coming. Write it 
up.” 


Mr. Yeoman paid the fellow and received in 
return a receipt, which he took the precaution 
to look at immediately. He discovered it called 
for 

“Here, you! This isn’t the journal I take. 
Give me my money back. I take the semi- 
monthly published in Chicago.” 

There was a little more. But Mr. Yeoman 
got his money back, and the smart solicitor 
left in considerable of a hurry. 
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When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


The September Shorts 


Gram & Feed Journals: The Chicago Board 
of Trade did not make many friends among the 
multitude by its action regarding the September 
shorts. 

It is the old story that when men get caught 
in their own traps then, and then only, can you 
tell if they are worthy of the name of men. 

It is not very pleasant to walk home in a 
wooden suit, but if the man is a real man he 
will take the pricking of the slivers without a 
murmur, especially when the wooden suit was 
acquired thru his own lack of foresight. 

Oh, for the men of yesteryear who took their 
medicine like men.—E. H. Anschutz, Long 
Grove, Ia. 


Grain Dealer Adds a Portable Sheller 


Grain & Feed Journals: Most of the corn 
thru this territory is sold to the grain elevator 
at the farm.- 

For this reason we have bought a corn sheller 
mounted on a truck. Now we can send the 
sheller to a farm where we have purchased 
corn, and shell the corn right into our delivery 
trucks for hauling to the elevator. 

This type of service seems to become more 
and more popular among the farmers. We be- 
lieve that the country elevator that has its own 
trucks and its own corn sheller can protect its 
business from irresponsible nomads.—R. L. 
Miller, Exira Elevator, Exira, Ia. 


Welcome the Traveler 


Grain & Feed Journals: A prolific source of 
helpful information for grain and feed dealers 
who are up on their toes is the endless line of 
traveling men who call upon them. 

The observing traveling man who calls on 
all classes of trade over a wide area soon ac- 
quires a fund of valuable information about 
merchandise, sales plans, methods, arrangement 
of stocks, short cuts in keeping records, and 
many other things about a grain elevator and 
feed grinding plant that come only to an alert 
observer of broad experience. 


Traveling salesmen are seldom known as 
quiet, reticent fellows. To the grain and feed 
dealer who opens up and gives them half a 
chance -they will pass along an endless stream 
of ideas that suffer little for not being personal 
experiences. And the convictions of the trav- 
eler are usually based on his knowledge otf 
many experiences, hence they are apt to be 
reliable. 

Give the experienced traveler a ready ear 
and you will often profit where you least ex- 
pect it—M. I. Trailer. j 


Price Cutting Outlawed in California 


Grain & Feed Journals: All districts seem 
very much interested in the fair trade plan, now 
that it has been expanded to the Sacramento 
area. The recent legislature vastly strengthened 
the Untair Practices Act. Fluctuations in daily 
prices for a feed product are perfectly legitimate 
as between dealers each according to his own 
judgment. Price cutting is prohibited, that is 
selling below cost of goods and dealers’ over- 
head expense. 

Most retailers want protection against shop- 
pers who use every subterfuge to break down 
price, or get special rebates. Chiselers defame 
the integrity of competitive feed dealers. For 
this reason, we urge that retailers tack a sum- 
mary on the wall where such customers may 
be shown just how illegal it is to give one 
customer special treatment not given to all. 

The Robinson-Patman Act covers interstate 
firms and transactions. This Act covers intra- 
state or local business. Both apply to whole- 
sale and retail business. The law can be made 
a living force to help the dealer if he will dis- 
cuss it with his own district attorney.—I. J. 
Stromnes, sec’y California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Sacramento, Cal. 


Sales have been made from Chicago re 
cently of approximately 2,000 tons of soy 
bean meal for January, February and March 
shipments to the continent, ocean space for 
these shipments being covered thru Balti- 
more. 
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H. H. Deam Passes 


H. H. Deam, long a member of the old firm 
of Studabaker Grain & Seed Co., and Studa- 
baker, Sale & Co., at Bluffton, Ind., died Oct. 3 
Ind., aged 75 years. 
Deam was widely known among grain 


at his home in Gary, 


Mr. 


H. H. Deam, Gary, Ind., Deceased 


dealers of Indiana, and for two terms, January, 
1914, to January, 1916, served as president of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Interment was in the family lot at Bluffton. 
He is survived by his wife and three daughters. 


A dividend of $3,300 per share has been de- 
clared by the Grain Futures Market of Ro- 
sario, Argentina, at the recent annual meet- 
ing. 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 


three weeks have been as follows: 


Option Sept. Sept. 
High Low 22 23 
GHICALO tener telsten ee 131% 95% 105% 107% 
WAINTIDO Riles = .he terrence 143% 107 123 124% 
MEAVEL DOO Saoirse ebereics | br eyelereis 130% 130% 
KANSAS CILYs Ta aa se - 127 91146 100% 102% 
MEAD GIS ire fe rele'e cece 1425 1033 114% 115% 
Duluth, durum ....... 113% 89 97 9774 
Milwaukee. hiic enc sass 131% 95% 105% 107% 
WHICAL OM ec ee tefere, space sel 86144 563 65% 65% 
EAM SASBOITY? sheiees «ere 88% 54% 631% 63% 
MM WAUKEC) AZ siritaal te ches 86% 56% 65% 65% 
OUCALO! ieee s <0 oat aOiG 2734) 3 31 
\yighacabh oft Gee OR ete 54% 38% 50% 50% 
Minneapolis .........-. 38% 261% 28% 28% 
MEUWAUKCO. arerlcsie revern 41% 28% 31 31 
MSDECAM On Galalcis «) snstvic +. oye 96% 701%, 79% 80% 
Minneapolis .........+ 91 64% 735% T4% 
WATT POE sects ciel = 106% 85% 89% 90% 
PO UMUTE HE Oats soscare siete alee os 821%, 67% £76 7614 
Minneapolis ........... 52% 423% 473, 48% 
SU ATIIIO ED), ie ate nchaat tered 70% 52144 58% 60 
eo oer oe 126 91% 94% 93% 


Chicago 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 


Daily Closing Prices 


delivery at 


the following markets for the past 


Wheat 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct Oct Oct Oct. “Oct “Oct. Oct Oct, “Oct: 
24 25 27 28 29 30 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 
105% 1055 107% 108% 109 108% 1075 108% 107% 105 106% 101% 99% 100% 96% 
123% 128% 125% 127% 127% 126% 126% 127% 126% 123% 124% 119% 117% 119% ..... 
132% 130% 133% 135% 184% 136% 185% 135 135% 182% 129% 129% 12654 1273 126% 
100% 101 102% 103% 104%, 1043, 103% 104% 103% 101% 102 97% -955 96% 92% 
113% 113% 114% 115% 116% 116% 115% 115% 115% 112% %113% 108% 107% 108% 104% 
95% 94% 96 975% 991%, 98% 98 983, 983% 97% 97% 985% 92 93% 89% 
105% 105% 107% 108%, 109 108% 107% 108% 107% 105 106% 101% 99% 100% 96% 
Corn 
68% 64% 64% 654% 651% 63% 634% 638% 68% 61% 61% 59% 59% 58% 57% 
62% 3863 63% 63% 63% 61% 614% 61% 615% 59% 60% #458 57% 57% 54% 
638% 64% 64% £65 654 63% 68% 635% 635% 61% £62 591%4 59% 58% 57% 
Oats 
31 31 30% 31% 31% 31% 30% §©30% 30% 30% 303% 29% 29% 29% 2814 
49% 50% 51% 50% 50% 50% 50% 50% 504% 49% 49% 48% 49 48% es 
28% 28% 29 294%, 29% 29% 29 28% 285% 283% 2836 27% 27% 2738 ©—. 265 
31% 31 31 SIGs IAG ast 30% 30% 305% 30% 304%, «295 «= «a291%HQ__—sa29H 281g 
Rye 
793% 79% 803 80% # 81 80 79 793%, 8% 773% Ti% 73%. 74% T1% 
7314 735% 74% 744% 745% 74% 178% 738% 72% 1% 71% 683, 69% 655% 
90% 91% - 94 94% 938% 92% 91% 92 9146 89% 89% 85% «= 86%%@—t=tw. 
75% 76 7634 77 74 77% 75% Th% 15 735, 755% 70% 113%, «8675 
Barley 
473% 475 473% 48 48% 481, 4814 483% 47% 47 17% 46% 45% 45% 43 
591% 59 60% 60% 60% 61% 68% 6456 647 63% 6314, 61% 61% 63 - 
Soybeans 
913% 92 92% 938% 938% 94 94% 944% 95% 931 93% 92% 925% 931 925% 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Henderson, Ky., Sept. 29.—We report a fine 
crop of new corn.—W. C. Boyle & Co. 


Grand Valley, Colo., Oct. 6—Crop conditions 
were very good in this section this season.— 
A. A. Alley. 


Delmont, S. D.—Acreage on 
nearly the same as last year. 
Average yield, wheat, 6 bu., 
oats, 20 bu.—Farmers Elevator 
liams. 


Allen, Kan., Sept. 20.—Wheat acreage will be 
about the same this fall as last, but is going 
into the ground in better condition. Corn will 
make about 40% of a crop, but kafir and milo 
are good.—F. L. Bunds, Allen Elevator. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 5.—Winter wheat seeding 
has been handicapped by dary soil in sections 
comprising nearly half of the belt’s acreage. 
There is, of course, time to seed up into No- 
vember.—H. C. Donovan, Thomas & McKinnon. 


Viola, Kan., Oct. 5.—Wheat went into the 
ground in the best shape it has for years, but 
is suffering now for want of rain, Rough feed 
is more plentiful than it has been for 5 or 6 
years, but we haven’t much fall rain.—Viola 
Grain Co. 


Wichita, Kan., Oct. 11—The weather has been 
unusually dry and moisture is needed to help 
the wheat crop along. Some relief has occurred 
through a general rainfall on October.9th, but 
intermittent showers are still needed.“ B, Ee. 
Kohlwes. 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 2.—Fine weather for, ma- 
turing the corn crop, which is drying out* fast. 
However, the moisture content is still too-high 
for cribbing or marketing with any degree of 
safety, but heavier feeding of new corn is 
general.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Alamota, Kan., Sept. 20.—Wheat at this time 
is needing rain badly. Farmers, most of them, 
have their wheat planted and lots of the wheat 
will not come up until it rains. We have had 
local showers and some of the wheat is up, but 
must have more rain soon.—Farmers Elevator 
Co., B. B. Hageman, Mgr. 


Greensburg, Ind.—lowa may have its tall 
cornstalks, but Decatur county is claiming ‘‘tall 
ear’’ honors. A stalk of corn raised by Harry 
Tomson, has an ear seven feet and two inches 
above the ground. Many stalks have two large 
ears and three small ears. The yield is ex- 
pected to average 85 bus. to the acre.—W. B.C. 


Petersburg, Ind., Oct. 9.—The early corn yield 
is good and Pike county will produce the big- 
gest crop for the past five years. The best 
yields are in western Pike county, where more 
rain fell than in any other parts of the county. 
Late rains that have fallen here will be highly 
beneficial. to the late pastures, grain men: and 
farmers say.—W. B. C. 


Eldorado, Ill.—Despite the gloomy predictions 
of many veteran farmers, central and northern 
Illinois seed corn has produced one of the best 
corn crops Gallatin county farmers have en- 
joyed in many years. Many of the farmers of 
the county seemed faced with ruin when re- 
ceding flood waters last winter left their seed 
corn worthless.—W. B. C. 


Walla Walla, Wash., Sept. 22.—Indications 
are a larger acreage of winter wheat will be 
sown this fall than for many years. Seeding is 
under way and with plenty of moisture in the 
ground a good stand is assured. Past experi- 
ence shows that if winter wheat gets a start 
before cold weather a crop of from 20 to 40 bus, 
an acre is assured.—F. K. H. 


Evansville, Ind.—A wheat acreage as large 
as the one seeded a year ago will be seeded in 
the Tri-State area this fall, according to C. EH. 
Skiver, wheat specialist. He bases his conclu- 
sions on interviews with farmers thruout the 
area as well as the demand for the services of 
the seed cleaning machines. Never before has 
there been such a demand for the services of 
the 10 machines which have already treated 
over 150,000 bus.—W. B. C. 


all grain very 
None plowed up. 
barley, 17 bu., 
Cor, dae, Wil- 


Omaha, Neb.—The August heat period proved 
very destructive to the corn crop for lack of 
sub-soil moisture to sustain the plant when the 
rains failed us. The estimate for Aug. 1 was 
for 179,334,000 bus. It dropped to 74,358,000 bus. 


as of Sept. 1, a loss of 105 million bus. The 
entire state was affected.cNebraska Grain 
Dealers Assn., J. N. Campbell, Secy. 


Decatur, Ill., Oct. 9.—Rain the first of the 
week held up soy bean harvesting several days. 
Combining got underway again Thursday. 
Quality is good; yields around Decatur and 
south, where fields are not too weedy, are 
slightly better than expected. Beans in some 
sections of the northern part of the state will 
not yield as well. Yields are ranging from 15 
to 37 bushels. With favorable weather, com- 
bining should be general and the movement 
increase in volume next week. Some beans 
going into farmers’ bins.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Weldon, Ill., Sept. 23.—A forty-year record 
for early cornhusking in Dewitt county was 
established today when 1,500 bus. belonging to 
Fred Jackson of Weldon, harvested by two corn 
pickers, were shelléd and loaded into railwav 
ears for shipment to the Chicago,market. The 
corn averaged 70 bus. to the acre and was a 
mixture of Boone County white and Silvermine. 
Speed in husking and shelling of new crop corn 
brought 93 cents a bu. for Herschel Walker of 
Stanford, near Bloomington, in McLean County. 
A two-row picking machine was used in order 
to have a carload in to the Chicago market 
in time to fill a September contract. 


Dodge City, Kan., Oct. 1.—September precipi- 
tation over Kansas was very light, establishing 
a new record of dryness for some sections. All 
districts of the state are in serious need of 
surface moisture. The western one-third and 
the north central sections of the state are 
especially in need of subsoil moisture. Dry 
weather, with high winds, has resulted in fur- 
ther soil blowing over the western part of the 
state and seeding has been delayed account of 
the soil being too dry to permit germination. 
Only about 40 to 50 per cent of the wheat 
acreage is seeded in this district.—J. F. Meyer, 


sec’y, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Ass'n. 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 5.—A corn crop of 2,653,- 
000,000 bus, is forecast from a condition of 


77% of normal in the last week of September. 
The ten year average (1926-35) condition on 
Oct. 1 was 67.9%. The indicated yield per acre 
is 27.6 bus., which compares with 16.5 bus. last 
year, and a ten year average of 24.4 bus. Total 
production last year was 1,529,000,000 bus. Our re- 
ports indicate a yield per acre of 9.7 bus. spring 
wheat, a total production of 205 million bus. The 
outcome of the oats crop is nearly the same as 
forecast a month ago. Reports indicate a yield 
per acre of 31.6 bus. (ten year average is 28.1 
bus.), and a total of 1,134,000,000 bus.—Nat C. 
Murray, statistician Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Dodge City, Kan., Sept. 17.—Considerable 
wheat is being sown in the more favored sec- 
tions but believe that thru the southwest the 
acreage seeded will be somewhat less than last 
year, due to the inability of farmers to obtain 
their full requirements of seed. The kafir and 
milo crop of the Southwest does not promise 
much grain but considerable forage will be 
salvaged and some stations may ship out a few 
cars of grain. We find, by compiling official 
rainfall records for each county and averaging 
them into districts, that July and August of 
this year rainfall has been sufficient to put the 
soil in much better condition than existed at 
this time a year ago.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass'n. 


Springfield, Ill., Oct. 6.—Fall plowing and sow- 
ing of winter grains is behind in numerous 
areas because of) soil dryness prevalent in 
more recent weeks; however, over a wide cen- 
tral area winter wheat is generally three- 
fourths sown and some is up. Good rains at 
the close of the period helped condition the 
soil for plowing, favored germination of winter 
wheat and other winter grains, and improved 
pastures, alfalfa, and other seasonable feed 
crops. Condition of corn ranges from some 
average to much very good, and fair and warm 
weather prevailing during most of the period 
favored good maturing; picking is just starting 
in the central and north. Some early picking 
in Warren and Logan counties shows excep- 
tionally fine yields. Soybean haying and silo 
filling is now mostly completed. Soybeans are 
mostly average to good, and combining has 


‘started.—E. W. Molomh, U. S. Weather Bu- 


reau. 
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Claire City, S. D., Sept. 20.—Threshing is all 
over with. Fair crop of rye and oats; barley and 
wheat were a near failure. Wheat run about 
4 to 8 bu. an acre of 40 to 46 lb. test weight. 
Rye averaged about 24 bu. and oats 30 bu.; 
barley 4 to 8 and light, estimated from 26 to 35 
lbs. Some rye has been seeded and some are 
holding off seeding until we get some moisture. 
Not much plowing will be done until we get 
some moisture.—Farmers Grain & Fuel Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—We have been 
getting regular reports from our agents on 
soil preparation, moisture conditions and the 
progress of seeding, and with the exception of 
twelve to fourteen counties in the south central 
portion of the state and a few counties in 
southeastern Kansas, there has been a sub- 
normal recording of moisture in the balance of 
the state for the period from April to Sept. 15. 
This means that about 80%, or more, of the 
entire state has had sub-normal moisture for 
that period, which is in addition to a sub-soil 
deficiency for the past two years. Soil prepa- 
ration has proceeded in most of the area altho 
our reports indicate that seeding is now almost 
at a standstill due to the fact that the mois- 
ture reaches only to a depth’ of six to ten 
inches, except in the favored counties men- 
tioned above and farmers are fearful of just 
enough moisture to sprout the seed without 
sufficient moisture to carry it into the winter. 
It is difficult to estimate the percentage of 
seeding accomplished at this time as it varies 
from south to north.—Robinson Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 22.—Moisture condi- 
tions are fair to good in Oklahoma and Texas, 
the south and southeastern sections of Kansas, 
southern Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
where winter wheat seeding is progressing rap- 
idly and general prospects are much brighter 
than they have been for years. Even the 
“Dust Bowl’ area of northern Texas, north- 
west Oklahoma, southwestern Kansas and 
southeast Colorado is in much better shape 
than for some time; rains have partly replen- 
ished the subsoil with moisture and the sur- 
face has sufficient moisture to start the grain 
now being sown. Northern Kansas, most of 
Nebraska, all of North and South Dakota with 
the exception of the eastern border, and eastern 
and northern Montana are still dry, and farm- 
ers are doing comparatively little work on the 
land until better moisture conditions are re- 
eeived. Minnesota and Iowa are in fair to 
good condition, the subsoil and the surface 
moisture being satisfactory at the present time; 
with this surplus moisture to depend on for 
next year farmers are greatly encouraged.—Car- 
gill Crop Bulletin, T. R. Shaw, Editor. 


The Buckwheat Ass’n held its annual 
meeting Sept. 17 at Elmira, N. Y. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 1t.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture makes the following report: 


Total Acreage 
Condi- production (in thousands) 
tion (in thousands) For 
Oct. 1 Indicated Har- har- 
1937 Oct. 1 vested vest 
Crop Pct. 19386 1937 1936 1937 
Corn, bu. .... 78 1,529,327 2,561,936 92,829 96,146 
Wheat, all .. 626,461 886,895 48,820 68,198 
Winter .... 519,013 688,145 37,608 47,079 
All spring.. 107,448 198,750 11,212 21,119 
Durum 8,175 28,335 1,544 2,841 
Other 
spring 99,273 170,415 9,668 18,278 
Oats, bik... ia 789,100 1,152,433 33,213 35,933 
Barley, bu 147,452 232.878 8,322 11,166 
Re, Dus sous se 25,554 51,869 2,757 3,960 
Buckwheat .. 74 6,218 7,109 370 418 
Flaxseed ..,. 63 5,908 7,643 1,180 1,081 
Rice, bu..s.. 87 ~46,888' -- 52,708 935 1,003 
Grain sor- 
ghums .... 66 55,701 97,299 7,000 7,552 
Hay, ton..... é 63,309 74,576 57,055 55,773 
Hay, wild.... 6,915 9,943 10,694 12,546 
Clvr. & tmty. 21,324 24.412 22,010 19,674 
Hay, alfalfa.. 24,750 27; 364 14,034 14,177 
Beans, dry 
edible, 100- oe 
DAG Sees ‘ 5 11,122. 14,840 1,562 1,794 
Soybeans ... Si: i oaee¢ Hideo 5,635 6,049 
Cowpeas .... 70 Be ot Boot wc. Beard! 
Grain Stocks on Farms on October 1 
Average 
——1928-32——-. _ ——1936——_ 1937—— 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
‘Crop Pct. | bus. Pct. Sibus: Pct. bus: 
Corn 7.4 154,903 8.7 175,222 4.8 60,760 
Wheat 47.3 408,523 36.0 225,505 37.6 333, 746 
Oats 77.5 941,801 86.0 682,920 79.2 912,274 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
doints are always welcome. 
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Henderson, Ky., Sept. 29.—Corn buying has 
not started to date.—W. C. Boylé & Co. 


Fithian, Ill—The Fithian Grain Co. shipped 
its first car of new soy beans to Chicago 
Sept. 30. 


Claire City, S:; D:,, Sept. 20.—About 85% of 
the grain raised is in farmers’ hands.—Farm- 
ers Grain & Fuel Co. 


_Alamota, Kan., Sept. 20.—Farmers have very 
little wheat left in their bins, maybe 10,000 
pecans B. Hageman, Mgr. Farmers Elevator 
0. 


Assumption, I]l.—We shipped our first car of 
new soybeans Sept. 22 which is a new early 
date record for this station.—Assumption Ple- 
vator Co, 

Allen, Kan., Sept. 20.—About 25% of the 
wheat remains in farmers’ hands. Was offered 
a car of new kafir this morning.—F. L. Bunds, 
Allen Elevator. 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—On Monday, Sept. 27, the 
receipts of shelled corn, 185 cars, were the 
largest in the history of this market.—J. M. 
Clark, chief inspector. 


Atkinson (p. o. Oxford), Ind., Sept. 25.— 
About 60% of oats and 40% of wheat are still 
in farmers hands. Harvest of corn has not 
started to date.—Atkinson Grain Co. 


Petersburg, Ind., Oct. 9.—New corn is sell- 
ing from 50 to 55 cents per bu. here, but owing 
to the big crop only a limited amount of the 
grain is being bought. Harvesting of early corn 
started about the first of October.—W. B. C. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Holmquist Elvtr. Co. break- 
ing all records for early arrival, received the 
first car of new corn Sept. 18, selling same to 
Bartlett-Frazier of Chicago for 99 cents a bu. 
It graded No. 1 yellow, containing but 13.6 per 
cent moisture. 

London, O.—Boris P. Wood of the firm, F. 
J. Wood & Sons, grain dealers, reported new 
corn was received at the plants in such quanti- 
ties early this month they were forced to op- 
erate the huge grain drying plant at capacity 
24 hours a day. 

Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 30.—Wheat marketings in 
the Prairie Provinces for the week ending Sept. 
24 amounted to 12,058,677 bus., an increase of 
1,272,664 bus. over the previous week when 
10,786,013 bus. were marketed. During the cor- 
responding week a year ago the receipts were 
9,168,632 bus.—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statisti- 
cian. 

Duluth, Minn.—Two large oat cargoes were 
recently shipped from Duluth to Midland, Can. 
One was for 632,000 bus. and the other totaled 
640,500 bus. Quaker Oats loaded out the first 
freighter and Archer-Daniels-Midland the last 
boat. The run of country grain receipts has 
slowed up as shown by a marked reduction in 
arrivals at northwestern terminal markets.— 
BiG. CC. 

Enid, Okla.—Approximately 21,000,000 bus. of 
wheat, or about a third of the 1937 crop in 
Oklahoma, has gone through Enid’s terminal 
system from June until Sept. 1. It was the 
greatest local movement of grain in the last 
five years. Dealers estimate that 12,500,000 bus.,. 
exclusive of general sales, remain stored in 
Enid for autumn and winter markets. Grain 
dealers estimate 35 per cent of the crop re- 
mains in farmers’ bins.—E. W. F. 

Decatur, Ill., Oct. 2.—Harvesting of soy beans 
in the southeastern area is now well under- 
way, yields ranging from 15 to 30 bus. per acre. 
Quality very good, beans are dry and somewhat 
smaller than other years. With continued fa- 
vorable weather, harvesting will be general by 
next week. With farmers’ bins rather well-filled 
with oats, off-grade wheat, and a big crop of 
corn to take care of, growers will probably not 
bin as many beans in proportion to the size 
of the crop as compared with previous years. 
The heavy growth of weeds and grass in many 
fields is delaying harvesting somewhat.—Bald- 
win Elevator Co. 


Barley Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during September, compared with 
September, 1936, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
‘ 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Baltimore .... 4,652 Tg QIN,” Whe eee staal fase sisys 
@hicazoms ae 1,479,000 1,636,000 179,000 370,000 
Dubbs 3,740,210 1,202,601 2,818,141 1,029,225 


Ft. William. .7,210,073 5,215,108 3,485,149 3,792,818 


Ft. Worth... 1,600 O52 OOS INES cccare 8,000 
Indianapolis . SUID, MSA hahe coe 1 OS etc 
Kansas City. 33,600 46,400 9,600 24,000 
Milwaukee ..1,689,040 4,925,609 5,248,275 819,075 
Minneapolis .4,946,000 2,389,000 2,961,000 1,561,460 
Omaha ...... 115,200 56,000 166,860 157,768 
PCOrials. se 232,400 343,400 155,400 184,800 
Philadelphia . 2,496 SOD T= eiyasteeheyiste eee 
St. Joseph.... 8,750 17,500 1,750 12,250 
Si LUOUIS. cag cetse00) 8525000 11,200 96,000 
San Francisco 890,930 1,236,258 ....... 1,075,000 
Superior ....1,567,504 278,497 837,329 443,902 
Toledov eiane<t 9,800 BES MUNIN) ON ecetencte 5,880 


Corn Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1936, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1937 1936 1937 1936 
Baltimore sa.css 297.004 WOO ert 
Boston ft 100r 561, 287 Mande 
Chicago 5,908.000 3,704,000 2,309,000 1,107,000 
Duluth 239,389 21,167 570,605 12,326 
Mts. William Pees owen ADAG er te 
Ft. Worth 982,500 1,365,000 106,500 313,500 
Hutchinson 2-6 L300) nite 4 sees 
Indianapolis 420,000 976,000 397,500 918,000 
Kansas City 244.500 835,500 40,500 256,500 
Milwaukee 26,350 404,550 20,800 80,600 
Minneapolis 158,040 477,040 93 950 392,810 
.New Orleans 9,441 98,688 360,379 117,899 
Omaha 205,636 596,400 174,687 460,179 
Peoria 1,020.800 1,190.100 372.800 611,800 
Philadelphia 166 302: 485,147 120,000 ...... 
St. Joseph - 96,000 123,000 15,000 82,500 
St. Louis 375,000 650,500 76,500 390,000 
San Francisco 8.600 1000 Saeco.) poee ae: 
Superior 2,242 7,860 372,393 1,428 
Toledo 44,800 156.250 38,300 103,470 
Wichita 9,100 1453.00 Sa cnints oe 3,900 


Oats Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1936, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1937 1936 1937 1936 
Baltimore 57,103 Pe AEE RR geen Ub nD OF 
Boston 22,400 Boi GLAM Mare cee ta ctcerer 
Chicago 3,460,000 1,262,000 2,608,000 1,359,000 
Duluth 3,171,774 85,284 901,546 373.144 
Ft. William 1,438,682 2,941,240 943,181 2,086.965 
Ft. Worth 62 000 42,000 14,0006 18,000 
Hutchinson DOO 0) ieee ected be certo = Ranalolovone 
Indianapolis 954.000 530,000 830,000 346 000 
Kansas City 386,000 226,000 306,000 172,000 
Milwaukee 196,620 29,380 60,800 108,300 
Minneapolis 3,886,170 497.290 599,460 388.590 
New Orleans ...... 16,000 18,497 33,472 
Omaha 700,000 220,000 575,033 628,233 
Peoria 409.000 162.000 475,000 158,000 
Philadelphia 36,069 AV3403; 9) Sixteracise octane 
St. Joseph 206.000 390.000 90.000 100.000 
St. Louis 344,000 444,000 338,000 340,060 
San Francisco 50.000 NOS Ue Marinianes ot Gre 
Suverior 1,036,576 29.296 126.000 377.549 
Toledo 148.800 389,500 332,725 154,600 
Wichita 1,500 SIGE) Me come acee momoe on 


Wheat Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the vari- 
ous markets during September, compared with 
September, 1936, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1937 1936 1937 1936 
Baltimore 240,997 By 5 nin iad lg  adicctoce 
Chicago 3,577,000 1,410,000 2,704,000 1.244.000 
Duluth 9,919,293 3,953,710 4.001,937 2,743,887 


Ft. Wm. 28,069,924 41,838,274 15.243,638 28,909,995 


Ft. Worth 534,000 307,500 1,602,000 70,500 
Galveston 1,266,000 ....... T894/666'. — “eee: 
Putchinsone 7925000 L264 000m mec) Nuit ee 
Ind’ polis 132 000 156,000 168.000 178,000 
Kan. City 4,602,600 2,377,600 5,022,085 2,394,450 
Milwaukee 220,220 141,598 518,419 319,854 
Min’polis 10,872.930 1,811,070 2,601,930 1,069,540 
INéwiOrlns 42425570 8 oases OS AU0M tines oes 
Omaha 1,531,200 1,102,000 1,230,630 866,850 
Peoria 88,800 177,600 175 200 168,000 
Philad’phia 352,139 75,495 BOS8bbu | heaeen se 
St. Joseph 584,000 396,800 964,800 393,600 
St. Louis 1,508,900 811.500 1,145,000 607,550 
San Fran. 202,800 SOSPA0 OR a ciedtviuy oleae cays 
Superior 5,118,774 2,882,188 1,960,972 1,909,539 
Toledo 575,440 475,165 295.025 240,490 
Wichita 975,000 909,000 504,000 595,500 


Crop Reporters’ Estimates 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 6.—Statisticians of Board 
of Trade firms estimate the corn, spring wheat 
and oats crops as follows, in millions of bushels; 


Corn Spg. Wht. Oats 
SMW yas traits ot steerer 2,598 188 1,161 
IVE PEN at tins oa ve lonate Mite ts 2,653 205 1,134 
WWONOWAIE ‘tsa ccetim tenet tense 2,615 200 1,150 
WE CE iis bcconoectsonase oars 2,546 180 1,155 
GalyI ) \vaisaacespee thee 2,560 194 1,135 
AN GPALSM kites 2,594 193 1,147 
September average ... 2,625 . 195 1,154 


Notice Before Closing Trade 


The J. W. Tipton Cotton Co. sold cotton on 
the New York Cotton Exchange thru Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., of .Memphis, the contract 
requiring $10 per bale margin, which the brokers 
later waived, reducing margin to $5 per bale. 
On Feb. 4, 1933, the brokers notified Tipton that 
a stop loss order had been set at 17 points above 
the point to which margined. Feb. 18 the con- 
tract was changed from March to July delivery. 
No demand was made for additional margin, 
but on Feb. 26 the broker closed him out at 
$6.05. 

Tipton brot suit and was given judgment for 
$2,550.22. He had been paid $3,550.18 earlier, 

The Springfield Court of Appeals at Spring- 
field, Mo., affirmed the judgment on Sept. 8, 
1936, holding that broker undertaking to buy 
on margin has no right to sell without client’s 
authority, where he has sufficient margin in 
his hands, and if he agrees to carry account 
for certain time, or until certain event without 
further margin he is liable in damages for 
closing transaction before that time. 

The jury had found seller had sufficient 
margin. 

The contract had been assigned by Tipton to 
the National Cotton Seed Products Ass’n, who 
on demand refused to put up margin as required 
on the written contract—99 S W. Rep. 549. 


Disposition of Wheat in Canada, 
1936-37 


The carry-over of wheat in Canada at July 
31, 1936, was 108,094,277 bus. Adding the 1936 
crop, estimated last January at 229,218,000 bus., 
and imports during the crop year of wheat and 
flour equivalent to 397,396 bus., makes the total 
for distribution 337,709,673 bus. The disposi- 
tion of wheat during the period Aug. 1, 1936, 
to July 31, 1987, was as follows: 


Bushels 
FES POVUS 7 cic a stata orerslettelole siotele overeat te) alec rete 195,223,653 
Human consumption? ...ccccsnecesns 44,123,234 
Seed “for sthe™ 1937) tera pe tevecitevesleselpraisie 33,721,250 
Feed for stock and poultry?.......... 15,794,000 
Woss-in cleanin et Ai ccerenaeaersteraiaieciae 2,500,000 
Unmerehantavle gives s.0 sialic pilin 1,515,500 
Carry-over, July 31, 193873. .0 36.5 coe 932,789,852 


325,617,489 


1Subject to revision. 
This check indicates an over-estimate of the. 


1936 crop of 12,092,184 bus., or 5.6 per cent.— 
Dominion Buro of Statistics. 


Rye Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1936, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
Baltimore 1345560. ~592;629" | incase 
Bostomse ne use 600 BOO. Gksacs oi Seeker 
Chicago -..... 1,096,000 1,139,000 381,000 603,000 
Ut y wes!s 2,503,561 - 129,891 2,120,514 890,572 
Ft. Wliliam.. 363,328 442,571 46,909 326,098 
Ht Worthen. 3p 00044 nevaiew' sve geateiciyineis, mie uns 
Hutchinson .. L300 Me vice hivra: sus evs bes piste ee tennrele 
Indianapolis . 34,500 72,000 36,000 76,500 
Kansas City. 45,000 16,500 15,000 18,000 
Milwaukee 193,385 18,395 180,720 45,180 
Minneapolis 913,470 361,050 957,730 266,600 
New Orleans. 5450  avevene ‘Mak < eee owe eae 
OmpANG clr cae 93,800 57,400 131,600 79,688 
BEOTIB * bs. k0s 180,000 149,400 45,600 8,400 
Philadelphia . 2,488 “250;228 Aitwies osevenns 
St. Joseph... 12,000 13,500 12,000 43,500 
Sti Lois os... 28,500 75,000 51,000 73,500 
Superior ....1,802,570 51,665 1,383,988 385,804 
LOIBOO Sender's 82,600 9,600 9,180 51,025 
Y's Cod eb Oc: 1,300" sissans. ‘ohpnan hee ORR 
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Corn and Soy Bean Crops 
Discussed by Ohioans 


A thoro review of the corn and soy bean 
crop was given at the annual fall meeting of 
the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers Ass’n 
held in Lima, Oct. 9. 

The more than 150 visitors spent the morn- 
ing renewing acquaintances and in the dis- 
cussion of trade problems. 


PRES. G. E. O’BRIEN, Greenville, 
opened the business session, following a 
luncheon in the Norval hotel, saying: 


The grain business is one of the oldest, and 
a very honorable business to be in. Condi- 
tions. are changing rapidly. Paved roads have 
brought the trucks, and there has been a lot 
of discussion as to what trucks are doing to 
the grain business. We must advance with 
conditions, if we don’t we won't be in business 
long. Some grain dealers are making more by 
going into other lines. Side lines are a nat- 
ural evolution of industry. The feed business 
is becoming an important adjunct of the grain 
business. In the eastern part of the state the 
feed dealer and manufacturer devote their 
entire time to the feed business, while in the 
western half the condition is different. The 
time has come when we should pay more at- 
tention to these feed men. We should hold 
district meetings and invite and encourage 
them to attend, prove to them we are inter- 
ested in their business, and make the associa- 
tion of interest and value to them to the end. 
they will join our ranks. If we don’t do this 
these feed dealers will start their own asso- 
ciation. You know it would be much better 
to have one association in the state serving the 
grain and feed trade than to have several. 


J. W. CALLAND, Ft. Wayne, Ind., gave 
a very interesting talk on “What About Soy- 
beans?” which is published elsewhere in this 
number. 

SAM RICE, Metamora: What do you 
mean when you say 90% of the soybean meal 
produced must be consumed on these farms? 


MR. CALLAND: It the corn belt farmers 
are to continue the raising of soybeans, they 
must consume on their farms the major por- 
tion of the soybean meal produced until such 
time as industry consumes a greater amount. 

CrDe MORRIS, Gb. Ay Chicago; an iis 
talk on private ownership of railroads versus 
government ownership, said in part: 

While traffic on our railroads is still some- 
what in excess of the corresponding months 
of last year, net earnings, due to decreased 
rates and increased operating expenses, how- 
ever, are rapidly decreasing and are most dis- 
appointing. Their revenues will be decreased 
at least $150,000,000 by the discontinuance of 
the emergency rates at the end of last year. 


The cost of railway materials and supplies 
will, it is estimated, exceed the amount ex- 
pended for that purpose last year by $125,- 
000,000. This is due to the increaged cost of 
these materials. Their fuel bill is running 
more than $1,000,000 a month in excess of 
last year, which is a fair illustration as to the 
increasing cost of materials and supplies the 
roads are forced to have in order to operate. 


The Retirement and Social Security legis- 
lation will cost the roads at least $60,000,000 
this year, and the increased wages, already 
granted, will add at least $40,000,000 to this 
year’s labor bill. 


_ Train Limit Bill—Then, there is the “train 
limit” bill, already passed by the Senate and 
being urged in the House. Should this bill 
become a law it will add $150,000,000 annually 
to rail operating expense. 


The railroads cannot be made a catch-all 


for every burden the so-called reformers 
would place upon the government. They must 
be placed upon an equality, under the law, 
with other commercial transport agencies. 
They must be granted the right to charge re- 
munerative rates for their services. Under 
such a policy, it is believed, the railroads will 


_ be able to take care of themselves, continue 


to furnish the best transportation service on 
earth, and be an ever-increasing encourage- 
ment to industrial America. Either this policy 
or one that will drive the rails eventually into 
government ownership seems certain. 


Government Ownership. — Which policy 
shall it be? It seems impossible to obtain re- 
lief from the government, so that the matter 
is now up to the people. That the people want 
to resort to government ownership, with its 
record of inferior service and largely in- 
creased taxes, is beyond belief. Government 
ownership means political operation and po- 
litical operation means higher taxes and in- 
ferior service. If you do not want these you 
must acquaint Congress with that fact. It is 
apparent that nothing short of a demand 
from the people themselves will arouse the 
government to the necessity of relief for the 
railroads. 


PRES. O’BRIEN: I want to ask that each 
of you make every etfort to increase the mem- 
bership of the association. There are many 
in the state who should be members, and 
if you will make a special effort to get those 
in your immediate territory I am sure we 
can make real progress along this line. 


SECY W. W. CUMMINGS, Columbus, 
called attention to the manlift regulations, 
and told what was being done to prevent their 
working any undue hardships on grain ele- 
vator operators. 


CHAS. LATSHAW, secretary Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of Ohio, Fostoria: There 
are some laws which should be scrutinized 
very closely by our legislative committee. It 
is better to do this than to change afterwards 
on the ground that they do not fit into the 
elevator program. 


SECY CUMMINGS: I get copies of all 
bills, and they are gone over very carefully, 
and you can rest assured we will protest any 
which we believe are detrimental to the trade. 
We have had help from other industries. I 
do not think we will be caught again. The 
industrial commission has been very fair. 
This manlift regulation was not put in to 
hurt the country elevator. I think the regula- 
tion will be eased up. 


Reports on the soy bean and corn crops were 
asked for by Sec’y Cummings, and as all sec- 
tions of the state were represented, an excellent 
cross section survey was available. All re- 
ported the corn as being high in moisture, and 
that farmers would be better off if they held 
the corn for a while. 


A warning was issued to elevators buying 
this wet corn, that they would experience great 
difficulty shelling it. Because of its extremely 
wet condition shellers have a tendency to drag 
the corn off the wet ear damaging it to some 
extent, instead of quickly snapping it off as in 
the case of dry corn. 


_ Buffalo, Toledo and other market representa- 
tives were called on for their opinion of the 
market. 

PRES. O'BRIEN announced the annual 
spring meeting would be held in Columbus in 
June, dates to be set later. 


Adjourned sine die. 
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Ohio Convention Notes 


Fred Mayer, the pencil merchant, did a thriv- 
ing business. H. W. De Vore & Co. furnished 
the pencils. eel, 

Pencils and.memo books were distributed by 
Welch Chemical Co. : 

A meeting of the Board of Directors was held 
Tuesday night. : 

Toledo was represented by G. R. Forrester, 
G. R. Forrester Co.; Geo. D. Woodman, Nor- 
ris Grain Co.; Chas. R. Keilholtz, Southworth 
& Co.; Fred Mayer, H. W. DeVore & Co.; 
J. Staadecker; Henry Hirsch & Sons; P. M. 
Barnes, Lansing Grain Co.; L. J. Schuster; 
D. L. Norby; W. A. Boardman. : 

Buffalo sent J. N. Anderson, J. M. Mitchell, 
C. B. Weydman. 

E. B. Evans came from Decatur, IIl. 

Cincinnati was represented by E. A. and 
Lawrence Fitzgerald, F. P. O’Donnell. 

Registration was handled by LeRoy Neal and 
R. S. Castle of the Mill Mutuals. 

Carl Berger and Mr. Miller represented the 
Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. ; 

Seed men present included: E. T. Dickey, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; C. J. Fry, Tiffin. 

The feed trade was represented by W. A. 
Seaman, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Gus Holland and 
E. P. Short, Marion; D. B. Walker, Circleville. 

Other feed ingredient and machinery repre- 
sentatives were: W. H. Grubbs, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; O. J. Weiker, Upper Sandusky; W. A. 
Orthey, Findlay; H. G. Eickhorn, Cleveland; 
A. Emerine, Fostoria; Mark Appleby, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; S. S. Maier, Lorain; F. S. Mod- 
jeska, Toledo; G. F. Martin, Dayton; C. A. 
Caws, Toledo; J. J. Pollard, Muncy, Pa. 

Columbus representatives were, in addition to 
Sec’y Cummings, L. J. Dill, F. A. Drescher. 

Mrs. George Forrester, Toledo, was the only 
lady to register. 

Ohio dealers present included: Fred Albott, 
Delta; Calvin Amstutz, Elmira; W. D. Ander- 
son, Union City; Orville Badertscher, Defiance; 
Otis J. Bear, Leipsic; N. G. Bennett, McComb; 
Cc. Laverne Berryhill, Fletcher; E. G. Bolles, 
Anna; L. . Bradstock, WeHington; N. S. 
Bricker, Oak Harbor; D. A. Bricker, Rockford; 
R. B. Calvalage, Ft. Jennings; W. H. Clay, 
Quincy; E. B. Copeland, McGuffey; John Craig, 
Fostoria; R. E. Crone, Osborne; E. L. Diller, 
Bluffton; J. Paul Donley, Ashland; Voyle Dud- 
geon, Glenmore; Joe Fedders, Franklin; Ben H. 
Foecht,. Ada; “C. “Ac Fogleman. 9 Titing= Enea. 
Fossych, Raevsan; A. L. Fritz, Buckland; C. B. 
George, McComb; L. A. Gilliland, Van Wert; 
W. E. Greene, Findlay; Karl Heberg, Okolona; 
Ed. Heldman, Jenera; Edgar Hieber, Bloom- 
ville; C. A. Hiegel, Leipsic; B. R. Hoaglin, 
Seott; Harry Hoffman, Ada; H. F. Hupman, 
Yellow Springs; D. M. Jennings, Beaverdam; 
P. W. Jones, Bellefontaine; H. F. Kaelber, 
Cardington; F. J. Kemph, Pandora; E. W. Lau- 
bis, Hepburn; Virgil Long, Ansonia; W. W. Mc- 
Connell, McGuffey; Geo. and G. E. O’Brien, 
Greenville; H. G. Pollock, Middle Point; C. W. 
Pontius, Lewisburg; S. W. Potts, Bryan; Henry 
Romebarum, Montezuma; O. L. Ross, Greenville; 
H. K. Scott, Marysville; Russell M. Sloman, 
Gallipolis; C. R. Swartz, New Hampshire; E. E. 
Vance, Ansonia; A. T. Ward, Fostoria; C. A. 
Welkson, Sidney; G. O. Wemier, Rosewood; 
Edw. J. Wendeln, Jewell; Ivan Werder, Arch- 
bold; H. R. Winaley, Pickerington and W. C. 
Youmans, Plain City. 


At Moscow, Russia, Sept. 27, seven more 
“grain spoilers” were sentenced to death, 
bringing to 50 the total of prisoners con- 
demned since a series of trials began two 
weeks earlier. Five employes of a grain col- 
lection organization were shot at Kazakstan 
for mixing selected seed grain with ordinary 
grain. Three persons were found guilty of 
spoiling grain in Archangel and sentenced 
to death. 

The Belgrade office of the Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports the Rumanian 
Government has increased the export pre- 
mium on wheat from 30 lei per quintal, ap- 
proximately 6 cents per bushel, to 70 lei per 
quintal, about 14 cents per bushel. The in- 
creased premium is to be effective on sales 
made between Sept. 2 and Oct. 10, 1937. 
September prices of Rumanian wheat were 
around $1.15 per bushel in Liverpool, as com- 
pared with about $1.25 for Russian and $1.30 
for United States wheats. 
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Chicago September Corn 


Cargill, Inc., states its position in the Sep- 
tember corn deal as follows: 

Over a year ago Cargill became convinced 
that the United States was facing the greatest 
corn shortage in its history. In the crop year 
of 1934-35, which was somewhat similar to the 
crop year 1936-37, Cargill had sold to its cus- 
tomers approx:mately 45 million bushels of 
corn. It seemed reasonable to expect that Car- 
gill’s customers would require substantially the 
same amount in the crop year of 1936-37. 


The company was naturally anxious as to 
where such large supplies could be obtained, and 
protected itself from being in the position of a 
grocer who has nothing on his shelves with 
which to keep his customers satisfied, by pur- 
chasing large quantities for forward delivery 
wherever such corn could be bought as cheaply 
as possible. The two main sources of supply 
during the past crop year which were cheapest 
have been the Argentine and the Chicago fu- 
tures market. Whenever Argentine corn, qual- 
ity considered, was cheaper than Chicago fu- 
tures, the company purchased Argentine corn; 
whenever the Chicago futures were cheaper, 
the company purchased the Chicago futures. 
During the future delivery months of Septem- 
ber, 1936, and December, 1936, the Chicago 
futures were cheaper than Argentine corn and 
the company purchased large quantities of these 
futures. In May and July, 1937, Argentine corn 
was cheaper than the Chicago futures, and dur- 
ing these periods the company purchased Ar- 
gentine corn instead of Chicago May corn or 
Chicago July corn. 

It had long been obvious, as evidenced by the 
enormous importations of corn, that the corn 
industries must, in large measure, fill their re- 
quirements from foreign corn. By July, how- 
ever, unseasonably heavy short seiling had de- 
pressed the price of the Chicago September 
future to a point where it was approximately 
18c cheaper than Argentine corn. Naturally, 
therefore, as the’ Chicago September future be- 
came cheaper than foreign corn, Cargill pur- 
chased its anticipated requirements by buying 
the Chicago September corn future instead of 
Argentine corn, with the idea of taking deliv- 
ery of the corn of which the contracts guaran- 
‘teed delivery, or of selling out these contracts 
if the price advanced to a point where other 
sources of supply were cheaper. 

In due course September came around and 
it became evident that the shorts had no inten- 
tion of either delivering the actual corn or bid- 
ding the price up to a point where other corn 
became more desirable. 

The Business Conduct Com’ite of the Board 
of Trade feared that there would be defaults, 
so they ordered Cargill to sell a stipulated 
amount of September futures, regardless of 
price; Cargill refused to comply with the or- 
der, because of its unfairness, in that the shorts 
were not ordered to buy in a stipulated amount 
of their contracts, regardless of price, and be- 
cause it merely encouraged reckless short sell- 
ing of the type which unwarrantably and un- 
economically depresses the price of a staple 
commodity, thereby causing unnecessary losses 
to the producer and, in general, placing the 
name of the grain trade in disrepute with the 
public which it serves. 

The Board of Trade, therefore, suspended 
trading in September corn and fixed a settlement 
price as of the closing quotations of the day 
prior to the suspension of trading, on the 
grounds that an emergency existed and there 
was not enough available corn to meet the con- 
tracts outstanding. Cargill protested this action 
on the grounds that no emergency existed and 
that the settlement price was unfair. _ 

To summarize the entire matter, Cargill pur- 
chased Chicago September corn in its ordinary 
routine business of marketing corn, then found 
that it was denied delivery on the contracts 
which it entered into in‘ good faith, and has, 
therefore, protested to the Chicago Board of 
Trade that it considered the Board’s action un- 


fair, and in complying with the Board’s order 
wishes to reserve all of its legal rights. 


Government Control Will 


Increase 


By H. E. Freprericx, Marysville, O. 

Featured speaker at a regional meeting of 45 
Ohio grain dealers at Marysville, O., Sept 23, 
Dr. H. H. Maynard, Prof. of Marketing, Ohio 
State University, traced the extension of goy- 
ernment control activities into new fields, fol- 
lowing a trend towards limitation of the right 
of free competition. 

Prof. Maynard reviewed his experience with 
codes. His services as a member of four code 
authorities convinced him, he declared, that the 
code structure broke down because American 
business men do not want the degree of con- 
trol which codes exercise over prices, wages, 
and competitive conditions. 

The Robinson-Patman law bids fair to “back 
fire’ and work in just the opposite direction 
from that planned by its sporisors, believed the 
speaker. The Montgomery Ward-Bird Floor 
Covering decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as well as experience in similar cases 
which have come to Prof. Maynard as a mar- 
ket consultant cause him to predict that study 
of differentials in sales costs may prove that 
large ‘buyers have not been receiving prefer- 
ential discounts as large as might ‘be justified 
by differences in selling costs. 

The state fair trade laws made interstate in 
application by the Miller-Tydings law now give 
us national price maintenance legislation. Ap- 
plying this to the grain and seed business, the 
speaker suggested that manufacturers of 
branded feeds, package seeds, etc., will find it 
wise to establish minimum resale prices in order 
to control predatory price competition. Some 
will welcome such action by manufacturers. 
Others feel that favorable costs, low overhead, 
etc., permit them to sell feed and seed for less 
than can some other types of dealers and believe 
that legislative control over their prices is 
totally unjustified. 

The speaker predicted that regardless of what 
administration may be in power during the next 
few years, control over business will increase 
in scope and forms. 

Dr. Maynard’s talk was followed by discus- 
sion on the soybean and corn situation. Some 
dealers announced that combining had started. 
Most of them agreed that within ten days the 
cutting of beans would be in full swing. Early 
beans are running from 144%4% to 16% mois- 
ture. Most of these beans grade close to No. 2. 
Prices paid farmers were from 8(0c to 85c. 

RAY ROWLAND, Circleville, talked on 
soybean conditions. He felt that Japan would 
be very anxious to move beans out of Man- 
churia to raise enough money to finance the 
war which is going on now in the East. This 
fact, he felt, would contribute to lower prices 
on soybean oil meal. 

Short talks were given by Fred Mayer of 
De Vore & Co. George Woodman of the Nor- 
ris Grain Co. was bearish on corn and felt that 
prices would work lower. George Forester, of 
George Forester & Co., said corn in northwest- 
ern Ohio looked like 60% of a crop. He 
thought there would be a good demand for corn 
until the first of the year, and after that pos- 
sibly lower prices. W. A. Boardman, East 
Side Iron Elevator, gave a short discussion on 
the grain market. D. G. Scott of the O. M. 
Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, talked on the 
sovbean seed situation for the coming year. 

Those present included Earl Ellis, Urbana; 
Bob Knight, Columbus; H. E. Frederick, 
Marysville; Carl Wilkinson, Sidney, and many 
others representing the feed and grain trade. 

A four course dinner preceding the meeting 
was made the more enjoyable by music from a 
three piece orchestra. 

A lively discussion on just how much the 
government would regulate the feed and grain 
business in the future and whether the govern- 
ment intends to subsidize cooperative and con- 
sumers leagues brought the meeting to a close. 
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Testimonial Dinner Honors 


Charles S. Clark 


Many friends of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n attended a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Charles S. Clark, Chicago, on the 
Peacock Terrace of the Baker hotel, Dallas, at 
noon, Oct. 11, in recognition of his service in 
organizing the National ass’n and in serving 
it as Sec’y-Treas. during the early years of its 
existence. 


EXECUTIVE V. P. R. B. BOWDEN had 
charge of the meeting, and exhibited photo- 
graphs and badges of early day National 
ass’n conventions. 


PRES. S. W. WILDER of the National 
assn told of the part Mr. Clark had played 
in promoting movements that welded the grain 
trade closer together, and gave the members 
of the trade a clearer understanding of each 
other’s problems and fostered a willingness ta 
cooperate with each other, 

BEN CLEMENT, Waco, speaking on behalf 
of the past presidents, reminisced from his early 
experiences in the grain trade, a trade to which 
he, like Mr. Clark, has devoted a lifetime of 
effort. He praised Mr. Clark as an early sec’y 
of the National ass’n, and credited to him many 
of the reforms that improved trade relations 
not only between the grain dealers themselves, 
but between the grain trade and the asso- 
ciated industries, such as the railroads, and 
shipping organizations. 

W. H. CHAMBERS, now living at Keechi, 
Tex., the first sec’y of the National ass’n, and 
the man who drew up the first outline for the 
pri gens rules, was introduced and took a 
bow. : 


EX. V. P. BOWDEN exhibited a sheaf of 
congratulatory letters written to Mr. Clark 
by every living past president of the National 
assn, and.explained that he was having them 
appropriately bound in leather, to be presented 
to Mr. Clark. 

The honored guest, Mr. Clark, responded to 
the toasts and eulogies of his many friends with 
a historical review of the abuses and trade 
troubles that brot about the organization of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass'n, reflecting 
the reforms that have come in trade methods 
and practices, and explaining how these re- 
forms, often difficult because of opposing in- 
terests, were accomplished. At the close of his 
review he expressed his appreciation of the 
honors his friends in the trade had bestowed 
upon him with the testimonial dinner, and was 
presented with a handsome desk set. 

_Notorious for having a typical editor’s desk 
piled high with papers, Mr. Clark was humor- 
ously urged by V.-Pres. Bowden to clean off 
at least one little corner where he can fitid 
this pen when he needs it.” 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 
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The National Association at Dallas 


The 41st annual meeting of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n in Dallas, Tex., attracted 
many for the preconvention session of the 
Board of Directors, the weighmasters and chief 
inspectors ass’ns on Sunday, Oct. 10, so that 
before the last visitor retired well over 100 
delegates had arrived. 

Monday morning witnessed the registration 
of many new names and before the afternoon 
session was adjourned 412 had registered. The 
weather was most propitious encouraging dele- 
gates to make use of the Lone Star State’s 
smooth highways. 


Monday Morning's Session 


The first general convention session was 
called to order in the beautiful Crystal Ball 
Room of the Baker Hotel by President S. W. 
Wilder of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who is closing 
his second term in office. 

- The Invocation was asked by Dr. W. C. 
Martin of the first M. E. Church South. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered by Joe 
E. Lawther, president of the Liberty State 
Bank, Nathan Adams, pres. of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and by J. C. Crouch, pres. of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

The response in behalf of the National Ass’n 
was made by First Vice-President Otto F. Bast 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

PRES. S. W. WILDER read his annual ad- 
dress as follows: 


Annual Address of President Wilder 


Under any conditions, it is difficult for a re- 
tiring president to choose a theme for his talk. 
He can hardly confine his talk to the common 
ground of philosophy, for he is talking to men 
who already have formed their own workable 
philosophies of life and of business. It is not 
fitiag for him to spend his time in complaining 
of past economic sins of political groups, for 
that is too much like whimpering, and lends 
little to a constructive program. And certainly 
a retiring president will not spend any time 
scolding the membership for its possible short- 
comings, for his term of office has given him 
only a greatly increased faith in, and respect 
for, the average man who has been helping to 
do this national job through our Association. 

If I can command your patience, perhaps I 
might interest you in the experiences of a coun- 
try grain dealer from Iowa who, as president 
of your National Association for two years, has 
had some interesting experiences, and some 
personal reactions. These reactions will be told 
as sincerely as he is able to tell them, and with 
as little prejudice as possible, even though some 
of you feel that the personal reaction is clothed 
in personal opinion. 

May I speak from two angles; first, that of 
an active grain and feed dealer interested in 
the same problems that confront you men; sec- 
ond, as an official of your National Associa- 
tion, obliged by custom to make certain com— 
ments upon, and recommendations concerning, 
the activities of your Association? 


Distributors: As a member of this trade, 
I find that our problems are, in the main, com- 
mon problems. We are distributors of agricul- 
tural commodities, and cost of distribution still 
stands as the most important problem in all 
our economic discussions. Within the past 
month one official bureau has shown that, in 
some lines and some trades, there is a mark- 
up of almost 100 per cent between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. For a great many 
lines, the average cost of distribution was some 
43 per cent of the final cost to the consumer. 
And, odd as it may seem, this official remarked 
that this distribution cost was apparently NOT 
too high in comparison to the complex and 
heavy demand placed upon the distributor. 

Here we come to one point where much of 


our educational work needs to be done. Even 
though the cost of distribution in our trade is 
far, far below the percentages I have just men- 
tioned, we need to meet frankly the impression 
that still remains in some people’s minds—that 
distributors, or middlemen, are unnecessary 
toll-takers between producer and consumer. 

We are long past the barter stage of history, 
and distribution now is a matter of many miles 
and much time. The man who operates a freight 

rain, the man who handles the grain, and even 

the terminal market operator whose experience 
and judgment give grain what is called “time 
and place value,” are just as much creators of 
wealth as the man who puts his time into plant- 
ing and reaping. 

For that reason, I think we need be less dis- 
turbed about the whirling-Dervishes of Amer- 
ican politics, and more concerned. with an in- 
telligent and continual educational program of 
our own. And this educational program of our 
own should emphasize, continually, our strug- 
gle to reduce the costs of distribution. It should 
strive to maintain that old boast of our trade— 
that we handle grain from producer to processor 
at a lower cost than any other product is 
handled to or from the farm. 

But we cannot reduce distributive costs while 
our overhead costs continually rise. Political 
interference that leads to legislative enactments 
for our business, too often only increases the 
cost of doing business, with gain for no one. 
It is ridiculous for the politician to argue that 
our costs are too high, the while he proposes 
unnecessary controls that adds to our costs. 


The railroads, as an instance, have long 
felt this pressure. Reduced freight rates are 
one of the first economic necessities in our so- 
ciety today, yet in the face of this need for re- 
duced rates the railroad costs have been gen- 
erally increased by taxes, labor charges and 
unregulated competition. 

Costs can rise only so high before there is 
rebellion against high prices. When that protest 
sets in strongly, there is likely to be a demand 
for government ownership and operation, upon 
the theory that an unrestricted government can 
operate at less cost than can a highly restricted 
private industry. 

This is perhaps the place to state frankly that 
we do not oppose social controls over business, 
through the means of duly constituted govern— 
ment. Our first impulse is to police our own 
trade, but in a nation of such geographical ex- 
tent, and of such huge population, this is not 
practical under present conditions. Society 
must act as umpire, helping to set up fair rules, 
and seeing that these rules are enforced. No 
fair-minded man could object to society acting 
as a fair referee. But we want to draw the 
line between a legal control that protects both 
the trade and the public, and that sort of con- 
trol which springs from political expediency and 
serves only to increase distributive costs. — 

Unfair Discrimination—At a football game 
this month some of you may not like the ref- 
eree who penalizes the home team, but all in 
all you accept the umpire’s job as a necessary 
one, and his decisions as fair interpretations of 
clearly written rules that apply to all sides, 

But you would soon protest any umpire who, 
because he did not like one team, would tackle 
that team’s runner. You feel that this is not 
his part in the game, and your resentment would 
be both immediate and vigorous. And if the 
game officials got into a huddle of their own 
and decided that certain rules should apply to 
one team, but not to the other, I think you 
would protest with vigor. 

In politics we sometimes endure what in 
sports we would refuse to accept. We have seen 
government under various political administra- 
tions deserting its position as referee, and mak- 
ing up its Own competition against private en- 
terprise. Or we have seen it allow one part 
of an enterprise to play under one set of rules, 


and not apply those rules to other competitors. 
This last position is about our position in re- 
spect to competition from truckers and peddlers. 

It is not that we want uneconomic regula- 
tions placed upon truckers; we merely ask that 
state and federal governments write the same 
set of rules for both grain dealers and truckers. 
We want the rules to apply equally in tax load, 
licenses and bonds, cost of public facilities, and 
in grading and weighing. We do not demand 
that trucking be either stopped or crippled by 
uneconomic laws. The trucker has as much 
fundamental right to be in the grain business 
as any of us. If he can carry a comparable 
load of regulations, a comparable load of taxes, 
and a comparable set of requirements for 
weights, bonds and grading, and still show a 
profit, he must eventually be accepted as a part 
of our trade. We want the same set of rules 
for both. sides in this contest. 

When the government goes into business 
either directly or by loans or subsidies for a 
favored side; or when the government fails to 
write rules that will apply without favor to 
either side, then we have a condition that in- 
creases our costs. I come back again to this 
reaction—that increased costs are the first 
problem and concern of our national trade. 

“What shall we do about it?” Being, as a 
class, rather confirmed individualists, we are 
poor joiners. That means that we do not easily 


‘become enthusiastic over activities of our groups. 


Our so-called “organized grain trade” has less 
organization than most of the groups that op- 
pose us; we are able to command less financial 
support than most of the organizations that we 
must face. 


Our first problem, it seems to me, is that of 
unity in the grain and feed trades. We have 
made an approach to that problem in the past 
year. Today we have 23 grain and feed trade 
associations afhliated with our National Ass’n, 
compared to only 14 such associations at this 
time last year. Our country representation in 
the year has risen from less than 1,800 to more 
than 4,000. We have increased our direct mem- 
bership, and we have increased our monthly 
bank balance in the face of mounting expendi-— 
tures. 

But we have far to go before we can claim 
even nominal unity. I hope that, during the 
coming year, this National Association will un- 
dertake its most extensive direct membership 


Retiring Pres. S. W. Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
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campaign. There are still hundreds of firms 
that should be direct members, and who would 
gladly join with us if some of you present 
members will only invite them. 

There is no miracle in increasing direct mem- 
bership. We have tried all means—but personal 
contact and invitation by present members is 
the only efficient means of increasing member- 
ship. Twice in past years we have hired mem- 
bership men, and neither time did they pay ex- 
penses. Our prospective membership is too 
widely scattered. The job must be done by 
present members. 

It now is proposed that our headquarters 
staff help you toward organization by states 
and by cities during the next 12 months. This 
means that many of you will be called upon, 
during the coming year, to lend your personal 
influence, and some of your time, to the busi- 
ness of increasing our direct membership. By 
your response to that call will be measured 
your interest in your own national problems. 
There is much that we can and should do. 


Collecting Liens: I hope that our State 
and ‘Kegional Associations, working through 
and with our National Association, will in the 
coming year take vigorous hold of the problem 
of liens and mortgages. It has got to the point 
that we are collecting agencies for all types of 
lien holders, with every responsibility, and 
neither thanks nor pay. Either some of the re- 
sponsibility should be shifted, or a charge 
should be made for our work. 


Truckers: I trust that our associations 
will work through the National Association for 
a clear-cut and comprehensive study of truck- 
ing competition. We need vigorous action, and 
fair action. We will need to work with other 
agencies concerned over this growing unregu- 
lated competition. It is an opportunity for our 
National Association to serve its members. May 
we not miss the chance. 

There is a great deal to be- done. We have 
the leadership and we have the numbers of 
interested men. We have the support of prac- 
tically every functioning grain and feed trade 
association in the United States that represents 
private enterprise. What we need, and must 
have, is the individual interest and support of 
members. 

And so the retiring president has spoken, and 
looks forward to the end of this week when he 
can move back toward the rear seats, among the 
respected membership. Behind him are two 
years of fine privilege, years of opportunity to 
serve his neighbors and his friends. Naturally 
he feels the anxiety of a man who has hoped for 
a great deal, and accomplished less. Yet he 
moves off the official stage with a feeling that 
the kindness of your friendships will be ex- 
tended to the record of his administration. 


FRANK A. THEIS of Kansas City read 
an informing address on Farm Legislation 
which appears elsewhere in this number. 


PETER MOLYNEAUX, editor of the 
Texas Weekly, presented an informing analy- 
sis of our present economic muddle in the 
course of which he said: 


The Battle Cry Is Freedom 


Almost. every measure proposed to deal with 
social and economic problems today takes the 
form, of a further centralization of power and 
involves increased coercion of the citizen by the 
Government. In this country as well as else- 
where the methods of freedom are being dis- 
carded. ‘They are in ill repute among our states- 
men and politicians. Growing inevitably out 
of the tendency of the peoples of the world to 
seek to maintain the highest possible degree of 
self-sufficiency, economic regimentation is be- 
coming the order of the day. And this is only 
a little less true of our own country than it is 
of most other countries, including those living 
under despotic dictatorships. 


Yet there is nothing about the history of the 
world during the past two centuries or more 
that is more palpably true than that the prog- 
ress of mankind during that period has been 
due primarily to the expansion of freedom, to 
freedom of thought, freedom of enterprise, and 
freedom in government. It has been by the 
methods of freedom that the productivity of 
man has been multiplied many times, the 
wealth of the worJd increased, and the standard 
of living of the common man raised to unprece- 
dented levels in spite of immense increases in 


population. Moreover, it is already being dem- 
onstrated that the methods of restriction and 
coercion have precisely an opposite effect, that 
they tend to restrict and reduce the productiv- 
ity of men, that they reduce the production of 
wealth, and that they tend strongly to reduce 
the standard of living of the common man. 
More than this, it is now abundantly apparent 
that by reducing the volume of trade among na- 
tions, the policy of restriction tends strongly 
to intensify economic pressures operating on 
the populations of many countries, particularly 
in countries which are poor in raw materials 
and which depend to a greater degree than 
some other countries upon overseas trade for 
domestic prosperity. As undoubtedly will occur 
to you, I am thinking particularly of such coun- 
tries as Japan, Italy, and Germany in this con- 
nection. These intensified economic pressures 
on large populations are the source of much of 
the international friction, not to say conflict, 
which is disturbing the peace of the world today 
and threatening the very existence of civiliza- 
tion by the growing danger of plunging the na- 
tions into another devastating war. 


Four years ago, in the summer of 1933, the 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
declared at the London Economic Conference 
that the world could not go on as it was going 
at that time. Since then the conditions which 
Mr. Hull had in mind when he made that decla- 
ration have grown worse instead of better, and 
our own country has not been entirely blame- 
less in connection with them. A condition of 
economic warfare has continued unabated, and 
in spite of Mr. Hull’s efforts to check it through 
the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements, 
the United States has continued to be one of the 
very leading economic belligerents. Our own do- 
mestic economy has suffered from this, as I have 
already pointed out by describing the progressive 
destruction of the cotton-growing industry of 
the South. But the effect of our economic bel- 
ligerency has been felt in many other countries 
and it has been among the leading causes of 
the continued reduced level of the world trade. 
This condition :of economic warfare among the 
nations has been the principal cause of the 
continued increase of military armaments 
throughout the world and of the disturbances of 
the world’s peace which have brought us to the 
very brink of catastrophe. And I am persuaded 
that so long as the dominant economic policies 
of the leading nations of the world continue as 
they are at present, so long as the methods of 
freedom remain in the discard and the nations 
continue to follow the policies of narrow eco- 
nomic nationalism, with their restrictions on 
trade and. their measures of coercion, the world 
will remain armed to the teeth and interna- 
tional friction and conflict will constantly dis- 
turb and threaten the peace of the world. I 
am confirmed in the opinion that economic 
disarmament must precede military disarma- 
ment and that only a freer world than we have 
at present can be truly a peaceful world. 


Adjourned for luncheon in honor of Charles 
S. Clark, early secretary of the Ass’n. 


Monday Afternoon's Session 


The second session, known as the Ass’n 
Roundup, was called to order by President 
Wilder in the Crystal Ball Room and the meet- 
ing turned over to G. E. Blewett, Fort Worth, 
Tex., sec’y of the Texas Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, who presided during the afternoon 
session. 


J. F. MOYER, Dodge City, Kan., sec’y of the 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, told of 


Ass’n problems. In the course of his address 
he said: 


Association Problems 


The power and force resulting from being 
banded together prompted the creation of trade 
ass’ns, their’ members realizing the impor- 
tance of moving together toward the same 
goal and working toward the same end in uni- 
son if their objective was to be attained. 


Business groups long ago learned the value 
of organized effort and in later years greater 
competitive conditions have made the organiza- 
tion of all groups necessary for the protection 
of their interests as against other organized 
bodies. That is why we have today this great 
nationai organization of grain dealers, aug- 
mented by the various auxiliary groups of state 
and district ass’ns, protecting the interests of 
those engaged in that industry. These combined 
groups can exert a tremendous force when 
properly directed and we have every reason to 
believe that the executive officers of this asso- 
ciation and its affiliated organizations will see 
that their aims are directed in a course that 
will make for an improvement of the agricul- 
tural industry as a whole. When we have im- 
proved conditions in that, the greatest of all 
American industries, we will have improved and 
set upon a higher plane the business of proc- 
essing and distributing our American farm 
products. 


“Association Problems,’’ the subject assigned 
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me, are indeed many; too many to enumerate; 
yet were it not for such problems there would 
be little need of trade ass’ns. To satisfactorily 
solve these problems is the real purpose of our 
organizations. The effectiveness of our work 
depends largely upon the extent of our member- 
ship. The membership forms the backbone of 
any organization. 


Some members feel that when they have paid 
their annual dues that they have discharged 
their obligations to their ass’n, but more than 
that is needed. The assn must depend upon 
the loyal. support of each mémber, his interest 
in its activities and his enthusiasm in making 
it a one-hundred per cent organization. All 
benefits received as a result of ass’n activities 
are shared by everyone engaged in that busi- 
ness, and if the entire financial load and the 
responsibility of combating all the problems of 
the trade must be borne by only a few, then 
your association is working under a serious 
handicap. 


The real test of the value of an ass’n comes - 
when the emergency problems arise, problems 
affecting and sometimes almost threatening to 
destroy your business. It is at such times that 
your ass’n is important, and if these emergen- 
cies are going to be suceessfully handled, a 
strong, well organized association is of para- 
mount importance, 


The success of a trade ass’n doés hot, as” 
many believe, depend to any great degree upon — 
the executive officers, for their most diligent. 
efforts are in vain without the full-hearted co- 
operation of a large group of loyal members. 
No commanding officer ever won a conflict hee 
out the loyal participation of his army. 


Most dealers realize the need of the existence’ 
of their ass’n. 


Personal contact and solicitations are neces-.. 
sary if a capacity group is to be maintained. 
This constitutes one problem existing in mo&t 
all organizations of this kind, and one whith: 
each member could do much to eliminate. ones 


Success in handling some association problems’ 
depends upon our ability to co-operate with and, 
enlist the aid of other organizations. Help your 
neighbor when _ he is in trouble; you may need 
his help some day. I would like’ to see the vari- 
ous allied trade associations plan a coordinated 
program and all work toward that end; I believe. 
that would be an important and effective. step 
forward. 


The Kansas Ass’n: Realizing the value of a 
maximum membership, we set out to obtain 
that thru personal solicitation. With the help 
of many loyal members we worked diligently to 
accomplish that objective and our results have 
been very gratifying. I believe no secretary 
can boast of having a more loyal and respon- - 
sive membership than our Kansas dealers.’ 

We have been fortunate in having important 
positions on our Executive Board filled by men 
who get things done; men with a vision and 
who have been willing to give a part of their 
time and ability toward the up-building of their 
association. 


Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


Pres.-Elect O. F. Bast, 
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Thru our bulletins we attempt to keep our 
members fully informed upon matters affecting 
the trade. A large part of our state lies in the 
high plains area, which is sometimes referred 
to as the semi-arid region. There, rainfall is 
the principal factor in crop production, and if 
one is properly informed as to monthly and sea- 
sonal precipitation he may know about what to 
expect in the way of crops in that territory. 
These figures could be obtained from Washing- 
ton, but to analyze and tabulate them for vari- 
ous sections would require more time than the 
average dealer would care to spend, so our 
office gathers this complete data, not only for 
Kansas, but for all the other Plains States, 
and after condensing, pass it to the readers of 
our bulletins. This information alone has been 
responsible for some of the largest manufactur- 
ers in the United States carrying associate 
memberships with us. 

We also maintain a Claim Department for 
the benefit of our members, and thru this de- 
partment have recovered for them, thousands of 
dollars which otherwise would have been lost. 

Other state ass’ns maintain credit, collection 
and insurance service for their members, all of 
which are of tremendous benefit and as added 
services, there are many other activities in 
which ass’ns can and should engage. Such serv- 
ices create an incentive for membership and 
without enterprises of that nature, you are do- 
ing no more for your members than you are 
doing for other dealers who do not help support 
your organization. 

Each of you can do much to strengthen your 
ass’n thru a little personal solicitation. I hope 
you will impress every non-member grain 
dealer that he is just as important as any bank- 
er, school teacher, doctor, barber, or trucker, 
each of whom belongs to his respective organ- 
ization. 

It is reported that in one of the Mid-western 
States a truckers ass’n has nearly 3,000 mem- 
bers. Loyalty to that organization undoubtedly 
was a factor in the defeat of recent measures 
introduced in various State Legislatures pro- 
posing to regulate their operations. 

Then why should an organization of grain 
and feed dealers be able to enlist the support 
of only a small per cent of those engaged in 
that business? If the grain, feed and seed in- 
dustry is a profitable one, or offers any advan- 
tages to you, it is partly because your associa- 
tions have helped to preserve some of those ad- 
vantages. Everyone engaged in that business 
should support and co-operate with his trade 
ass’n. 

Shculd the activities of all grain ass’ns sud- 
denly cease, I fear it would not be long until 
the grain business would be a most undesirable 
vocation. 

EDGAR MARKHAM, Washington, D. C., 
of the National Grain Trade Council told of 
Wages and Hours Legislation that was most 
alarming to all employers. His address is 


quoted at length elsewhere in this number. 


FLOYD OLES, Seattle, Wash., manager 
Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, delivered an 
address on “Employer and Employe,’ which 
appears elsewhere. 

Following Mr. Oles’ address, Chairman 
Blewett called upon Forest W. Lipscomb of 
the Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co. to tell of his 
recent experience with labor agitators and 
strikers. ‘ 

F. W. LIPSCOMB, Springfield, Mo., said, 
on July 21 we discharged four men for dis- 
orderly conduct at night. We found the night 
crew gambling, shooting craps and drinking. As 
we refused to take them back, 21 out of 29 
mill workers walked out. They picketed the 
mill, insulted customers and executives and 
broke 179 windows. Our new employees 
stayed in and operated the plant continuously 
for eight weeks, some were able to supply all 
customers who came for feed altho the bags 
on many trucks were cut. Some customers 
who were threatened by the strikers resented 
the interference, and turned on the attackers 
with such determination the strikers and the 
agitators quickly retreated. The police could 
not see the misconduct of the-strikers and ig- 
nored our frequent demands for protection. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the strikers ceased picketing 
our plant and molesting our customers. A\ll 
of our old customers have returned and we have 
many new patrons. 


CHESTER L. WEEKS, St. Joseph, Mo., 
chairman of the Trucking Comite of the 
Asso’'td Southwest Elevator Ass’ns, told of the 
sharp ‘tricks and swindling practices of the 
traveling peddlers, and of the difficulties en- 
countered by established merchants of small 


towns in competing with trucker merchants of 
unknown addresses. He ascribed the shrinkage 
in car loadings to the activities of the trucker 
merchants. He called on W. R. Scott of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Vice Pres. of the Associated 
Southwest Country Elevator Ass’ns who re- 
viewed the efforts made to obtain state legis- 
lation, regulation and licensing of the traveling 
merchants. He stressed the necessity of limit- 
ing all legal restrictions to peddlers without an 
established place of business and of taxing the 
nomads for their share in the maintenance of 
highways, towns and villages. He emphasized 
the importance of coordinating the influence of 
all lines of trade in one well directed campaign 
for relieving country merchants from destruc- 
tive trucker competition. The Truckers for 
Hire Ass’n is bitterly opposed to the trucking 
peddlers. We must secure closer relations with 
trademen of allied lines. The National Ass’n 
should be a clearing house for information 
regarding the activities of the various interests 
fighting truckers. The railroad officials are 
planning to ask for an advance of 30% in freight 
rates. This would make it much easier for the 
trucking merchants to get more business. 


Mr. Weeks called upon Geo. Stites, pres. of 
the Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, to tell how 
legislation regulating roving merchants was 
obtained. 


GEO. A. STITES, Union, Neb., in the course 
of his talk said, 


How Nebraska Merchants Obtained Relief 


After a general survey of various industries, 
such as grain, lumber, coal and fruit in Ne- 
braska, we found that the itinerant merchant 
or trucking peddler was making rapid invasion 
into these particular industries. In fact, in 
some instances, business men have been put 
out of business by these peddling truckers. 


We found that the Associations representing 
the above named industries were deeply inter- 
ested in taking remedial measures to control 
the irresponsible peddling trucker. Knowing 
that in union there is strength, the representa- 
tives of these various associations met and out 
of our deliberations, we drafted a law which we 
felt would relieve a situation of this kind. 


In order to accomplish the objective in the 
most efficient manner, the office of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Merchants Ass’n was chosen as 
the spearhead for our campaign. All of the 
efforts, finances and energy of the Ass’ns rep- 
resenting these industries, which represented 
approximately 3000 business men, were consoli- 
dated into this one channel. 


The success of our securing this legislation 
rested upon the individuals in these Associa- 
tions. Money was alloted by these organizations 
in the necessary work, the stenographers em- 
ployed and the starting gun was fired by cirecu- 
larizing the members of these associations, 
asking them to apply pressure on their own 
senators in support of bill No. 50. 

This was coupled with direct efforts by officers 
of these Associations working in the State 
House along with other interested industries, 
Our work was continuous and unabated. We 
continually bombarded the senators with tele- 
grams, letters, and telephone calls, to such an 
extent that we simply overwhelmed the oppo- 
nents of the bill. Furthermore, a close canvass 
was made of our Unicameral Legislature and 


we were successful in getting the majority of 
the senators to commit themselves on the bill. 
Special attention was given those of whom, we 
were in doubt, which resulted in the final pas- 
sage of the bill by a vote of 36 to 4—3 not 
voting. 

In our estimation, legislation of this type 
could not be enacted in any other manner. It 
would require the coordinated efforts of all of 
the business men being injured by the itinerant 


peddler., 


J. F. MOYER, Dodge City, Kans., sec’y of 
the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, said 
the increase in the minimum weight of a car 
load to 80,000 Ibs. would encourage and assist 
the trucker merchant throughout the land. 

He reported that the Kansas Com’isn in 
charge of collecting sales taxes are after the 
trucker merchants for taxes on their sales made 
in the state. He found that the state commis- 
sion had refused licenses to 46 of the 90 trucker 
merchants applying, because they could not 
furnish a satisfactory bond. 


Adjourned to 10:00 a. m. Tuesday. 

EXECUTIVE V. P. Ray B. Bowden in the 
course of his report said, 

The National Ass’n_ has 


shown general 
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growth in the past year along most lines of its 


work. 

The number of affiliated ass’ns has been 
increased from 14 to 22; the number of country 
dealers represented thru these affiliated ass’ns 
was increased from less than 1,600 to more than 
4,000. Income from affiliated memberships has 
been increased. 

Direct memberships, following a _ severe 
slump last winter, have been brought back to 
exactly the figure reported for last year, 747. 
New memberships reported for the year were 
less than the year before, but resignations also 
were less, and fewer members were dropped for 
cause. With conditions in the trade generally 
better than last year, a campaign for increased 
direct members is, in our opinion, the first and 
most important business for the new year. A 
proposal has been outlined to the Board to 
organize the membership campaign on the basis 
of states and prominent marketing centers. 


Our monthly bank balance has increased 
consistently, and now is at about the high point 
for any month since 1932. 

Contact with national legislative matters 
will be maintained in Washington, D. C., this 
coming year by our co-operation in the establish- 
ment there of an office of the National Grain 
Trade Council. The National Ass’n has fre- 
quent reports from Washington on the status of 
national legislation. 

Revision of our Constitution and By-laws 
in accordance with proposals approved by our 
Board, seems to us as highly important, and it 
is hoped the convention will approve the pro- 
posed changes. 


Two important new com’ites have been 
added in the past year: the Trucking Competi- 
tion Com’ite, and the Feed Trades Relations 
Council. We have had good co-operation from 
chairmen and members of all of our com’ites this 
past year, insofar as they have been called upon 
to handle problems. 


Problems.—In addition to the usual pro- 
gram handled by the National Ass’n each year, 
we suggest that the National Ass’n might well 
lend increased attention to the following prob- 
lems: (1) The problem of trucking competi- 
tion; (2) the problem of responsibility in col- 
lection of claims of lien and mortgage holders; 
(3) the problem of co-ordinated informational 
service for all affiliated state and regional trade 
ass’ns. 

The secretary wishes to thank most sincerely 
all of the officers, members and committees that 
have, in the past year, given him such friendiy 
counsel and help. It is hoped that, with a year 
of experience gained in the new job, he may 
be able in the coming year to increase the visi- 
ble accomplishments of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers: National Ass’n. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


PRES. S. W. WILDER presided at the 
third session, held in the Crystal Ball Room 
Tuesday morning. 

Executive Vice-Pres. Bowden presented pro- 
posed changes in the constitution and by-laws 
of the organization, all of which were adopted. 
The articles as amended follow: 


Constitution as Amended 

_ Art. II, See. 1, (ec) 8. Country grain and/or 
feed shippers who are members of an associa- 
tion affiliated with this Association, may be- 
come affiliated members of this Association; but 
receivers, trackbuyers, brokers and others who 
are eligible to direct membership in this Asso- 
ciation shall not, by reason of their membership 
in an affiliated association, be eligible to such 
affiliated membership. 


_ art, Of, Sec. 2. All applicants for membership 
in this Association shall subscribe to the Con- 
stitution and By-laws; applicants agree to sub- 
mit trade differences to arbitration as provided 
for in the regularly adopted Trade Rules and 
Arbitration Rules of this Association. 

Art. II, Sec. 3. A two-thirds favorable vote 
of the Directors is necessary to elect an: appli- 
cant to direct or associate membership. Appli- 
cations for affiliated memberships nee fetant 
ape ay re jpocketary treasurer, after recom- 
mendation by the secretary ef the associati 
which applicant is a member. ne 
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Art. V, Sec. 1. The elected officers of this 
Association shall consist of a President, one 
First Vice-President, one Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and not more than 45 nor less than 30 
Directors. 

Each affiliated association composed of 21 or 
more members for whom affiliated membership 
dues shall have been paid to this Association 
for the year, shall be entitled to nominate one 
Director, all Directors so chosen to be part of 
the total number. 


The elected officers, including the retiring 
President, shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 


The Board of Directors shall have power to 
elect, by two-thirds vote, Directors to fill va- 
ecancies on the Board, within the limited num- 
ber of 45. 


It is the recommendation of your Nominations 
Committee that this convention hereby waive 
the constitutional requirements for 30 days’ no- 
tice of change in the constitution and by-laws 
and that this waiver of notice be made the 
occasion to propose that the Directors of this 
National Association as nominated today by this 
Committee, be elected, if the nominations are 
approved, for the term of one year each; that 
in the convention of 1938 directors be elected as: 
follows: one-third for one year; one-third of the 
Directors for two years; one-third for three 
years. We believe this will clear up a confusion 
that has caused some concern to nominating 
committees at each convention and will allow 


an orderly and fair distribution of the honors of * 


Directorships among the various regions every 
year, with at least one-third of the directors 
each year becoming new directors. We propose 
this change, and the waiver of notice, in a 
motion by your Secretary, in the name of the 
Nominating Committee, 

The President, First Vice-President and Sec- 
ond Vice-President shall be elected for one-year 
terms. 

By-Laws 

Art. I, Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Di- 
rectors, immediately after their election, to 
select from their number a committee of seven, 
including the President and the Executive Vice- 
President, first vice-pres. and second vice-pres., 
and this Committee shall be known as the 
Executive Committee, with power to elect its 
own chairman. 


(Second and third paragraphs of this section 
are unchanged.) 


Paragraph 4 of Sec. 3, above. The Board of 
Directors, immediately after their election, shall 
employ an Executive Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and such other paid employees as 
may be found necessary, and shall fix the rate 
of remuneration of each such employee. The 
Board of Directors, at its discretion, may au- 
thorize the Executive Committee to employ, and 
fix the rate of remuneration of, such paid em- 
ployees. 

Art. I, See. 4. The duties of the Executive 
Vice-President shall be: to keep accurate min- 
utes of all meetings of this Association; to 
direct and manage all affairs of the headquar- 
ters office under the direction of the Executive 
Committee and/or the Board; to edit and issue 
all official publications of this Association; to 
attend to all necessary general correspondence 
of the headquarters office; to carry out the pol- 
icies of this Association in a manner outlined 
by the Board of Directors and/or the Executive 
Committee; to act for Committees of this As- 
sociation in such manner as such Committees 
or the Board may direct or approve. 


The duties of the Secretary-treasurer shall be: 
to receive all applications for direct or associate 
-membership; to keep a correct list of the mem- 
bership; to collect all funds due this Association 
and to keep a correct record thereof; to disburse 
funds of this Association in such manner as the 
Executive Committee shall direct; to make a 
financial report at each annual meeting and at 
such other times as reaquested by the Executive 
Committee; to submit his records and accounts 


for audit when so ordered by the Executive 
Committee; to perform such other duties as the 
Executive Vice-President or the Executive 
Committee may direct. 


Paragraphs 2 and 38 of Sec. 4 are eliminated. 
Paragraph 2 is not necessary; paragraph 3 is 
covered by the first paragraph of Sec. 4. 

(New) Paragraph 2, Sec. 4. The Executive 
Committee may provide for the bonding of em- 
ployes when, and in such amounts as, it finds 
desirable. 


Last paragraph of Sec. 4 is eliminated; previ- 
ously covered. 


Art. II, See. 4. The membership Committee 
shall consist of seven members. It shall be the 
duty of this Committee to direct the member- 
ship campaigns of this Association and to make 
recommendations to the Executive Committee, 
Board, or Membership concerning such cam- 
paign. 

(Sec. 7 of Art. 2 provides for a Grain Products 
Committee, but it is suggested that this Com- 
mittee be consolidated with the Feed Trade Re- 
lations Council, probably under the latter name, 
as the feed men’s committee. We suggest that 
this section remain as at present, except that 
its name be changed and its personnel perhaps 
broadened.) 


Art. III, Sec. 1. Applications for direct and 
associate memberships, accompanied by all or 
one-half of one year’s dues, shall be made to 
the Secretary-treasurer, and referred by him to 
the Board of Directors. A two-thirds favorable 
vote of the Directors admits the applicant to 
membership; if the applicant be not admitted 
to membership, the whole of his remittance 
shall be returned to him. 


Art. III, Sec. 2. Application for affiliated 
membership in this Association shall be made to 
the Secretary-treasurer, after such applications 
have been approved by the secretary of the 
affiliated association of which the applicant is 
a member. Upon approval by the Secretary- 
treasurer, the applicant shall be admitted to 
affiliated membership. 

Art. III, Sec. 3. Grain and feed trade associa- 
tions, or associations closely allied with the 
grain and feed trades, may be admitted to af- 
filiation with this Association upon application 
to the Secretary-treasurer, and after a favorable 
vote by two-thirds of the members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Art. III, See. 4. The dues for direct and asso- 
ciate members shall be $19.50 per year, payable 
in advance in two equal semi-annual install- 
ments. 

The dues of affiliated members shall be $.50 
per year, payable in advance. 

Dues for affiliated associations shall be: $10 
per year, payable in advance, for affiliated asso- 
ciations having less than 21 of their members 
paid up as affiliated members in this Associa- 
tion; no dues for affiliated associations having 
21 or more of their members paid up as affiliated 
members in this Association. 

Members of this Association having branch 
offices may list such offices in official publica- 
tions and membership lists of this Association, 
by paying one-half of the direct dues for each 
branch office; provided that the listing of each 
branch office is under the same name as the 
parent concern. 

Art. III, Sec. 5. The Board of Directors may 
authorize the publication of an Official mag - 
azine, bulletin service or other informational] 
service, and shall set the subscription price and 
advertising rates, if any, for such publications 
and/or bulletins. 

The Board of Directors may order the sub- 
scription price of any official publication or list, 
to be printed on the application for membership, 
and upon the notices of dues payable. 

Art. V, Sec. 1. This Association shall pay the 
travelling and hotel expenses of its officers, 
committee members and employees, to such ex- 
tent and under such conditions as may be 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 
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A change was adopted in the ass’n’s trade 
rules, this being addition of the word ‘‘soybeans” 
to the list of grains named. 


L. W. BALDWIN, St. Louis, Mo., chief 
executive officer of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road system, presented a discussion of the 
“Transportation Situation,” ably defending the 
position of the railroads in the forms of trans- 
portation available to shippers. His address 
will be reviewed in an early number. 

The resolutions com’ite presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: . 


Resolutions Adopted 


Will Oppose Traveling Trucker Merchants 

Your committee presents the following reso- 
lutions which are based on a fact finding survey 
of the entire country conducted by the commit- 
tee concerning the operations of the itinerant- 
trucker merchants and their effect on the grain 
industry: 

“WHEREAS, an overwhelming majority of 
the members of this Association express ex- 
treme concern over the constant and growing 
encroachment upon their business of unregu- 
lated trucker-npeddlers; and 


WHEREAS, regulations under the new Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Act have little effect in car- 
recting existing unfair competitive conditions 
in our industry for the reason that the act does 
not bring under its jurisdiction the unregulated 
merchandiser, and adequate legislation by the 
several states has not been enacted; and 


WHEREAS, great numbers of these itinerant 
peddlers are taking advantage of this lack of 
regulation, forcing authorities to permit them 
the indiscriminate use of the public highway 
system of this nation as a place to conduct their 
business, thereby avoiding long-established 
marketing facilities and recognized methods of 
marketing and distribution, without the pay- 
ment of taxes for the use of such valuable 
privilege and without official inspection, bonds, 
regulations, or other responsibility, permitting 
the perpetration of frauds, unduly depressing 
market prices for farm products, and unfairly 
competing with established and _ responsible 
grain merchants who are taxpayers and perma- 
nent members of their respective local com- 
munities; and 


WHEREAS, it held to be only fair and just 
that the competition be substantially equalized 
by requiring trucker-dealers to make some re- 
turn for the benefits they enjoy in the use of 
the highways, necessary protection of the public 
in dealing with them, reasonable and necessary 
safety measure, and a fair degree of taxation 
and licensing; and 

WHEREAS, bringing them under reasonable 
state regulation will place them on a more 
equitable and competitive basis with railroads 
and other forms of transportation upon which 
the grain marketing system was built; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED that the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n protests the inequitable condi- 
tion to which they are now subjected; further 

RESOLVED that the officers of the Associa- 
tion be directed to enter upon a program to 
insist upon necessary legislation and to co- 
operate with other interests seeking similar re- 
lief and that such program be localized in each 
of the respective states and launched through 
the member grain dealers’ associations of this 
Association to regulate properly and fairly and 
tax the business of itinerant truck merchants. 

Against 80,000 Ib. Carload Minimum 

WHEREAS the western railroads have under 
consideration a proposal to decline to furnish 
cars for bulk grain loading of less than 80,000 
pounds capacity with minimum weights to be 
based accordingly; and 


Officials of Grain and Feed Assn's Discussed Common Problems Over the Breakfast Table 
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WHEREAS the present rules requiring cars 
of not less than 60,000 pounds capacity have 
proved by the experience of the trade to be 
difficult to meet under present conditions; and 


WHEREAS there is much demand in many 
parts of the West from live stock feeders and 
others for shipment of quantities of grain of 
less than 60,000 pounds; and such demand is 
being increasingly supplied by truckers; be it 


RESOLVED, that the proposed rule would not 
be suited to the commercial needs of the grain 
trade, that it would reduce the amount of feed- 
ing grains sold by the established trade and 
would divert more and more grain to truckers 
to the injury of both the trade and the rail- 
roads; and, further, 


RESOLVED, that the Transportation Com- 
mittee be directed to make suitable protest to 
the carriers’ traffic officers and to follow the 
matter to a conclusion. 


Wage and Hour Legislation 


The grain business has short seasons of move- 
ment in large volume and other longer periods 
when marketing of grain is at a very low ebb. 
Employment conditions vary widely at different 
times of the year and also with localities. There- 
fore, we urge that in the consideration of any 
wage and hours. legislation consideration be 
given to the peculiar conditions surrounding the 
marketing of farm products and exceptions be 
made in the application of fixed wages and 
hours to prevent an increased cost in the han- 
dling of same. 


Use Existing Marketing Facilities 


We are earnestly for and vitally interested in 
agricultural prosperity. The interests of the 
farmer and the grain dealer are identical and 
we respectfully urge that any proposed legisla- 
tion should consider means to broaden the’ de- 
mand for grain and all agricultural products. 
Also that any program involving the handling 
and storage of grains should include the use of 
existing storage and marketing facilities. 


Oppose Limit of Train Length 


‘This Association desires to go on record as 
opposing the ‘‘train length bill’ (S 69). on the 
ground that it is not a safety measure, would 
increase the cost of transportation, and conse- 
quently reduce the price of a large percentage 
of farm products. 


We also regard with decided apprehension 
and strongly oppose any action that might lead 
to government ownership of railroads. 


Thanks 


This National Ass’n wishes publicly to thank 
Mr. Charles S. Clark of Chicago, Ill., for his 41 
years of loyal service to the grain and feed 
trade of the United States, and to wish him 
Lh more years of activity, prosperity and 
ealth. ° 


We hereby express our thanks to officers and 
members of the Department of Federal Grain 
Supervision, United States Department of Agri- 
ture, for their effective and efficient handling of 
the Second Annual Grain Grading School in 
connection with our annual convention. 


We extend to W. H. Chambers, sec’y of this 
National Ass’n in 1896, our thanks for his visit 
to this convention 41 years after he first served 
it. We wish him success in life. 


Our sincere thanks is tendered to the Dallas 
hosts who have made our 1937 entertainment 
program, one of the best on record. And we 
especially thank the Dallas Com’ite which has 
given so much time and effort in helping to 
prepare for this convention, and the men who 
offered financial support for the excellent 1937 
entertainment program. 


Election of Officers 


Election of officers made O. F. Bast, Minne- 


apol.s, Minn., pres.; E. H. Sexauer, Brookings, | 


S. D., first vice-pres.; Frank A. Theis, Kansas 
City, Mo., second vice-pres., and continued F. 
E. Watkins, Cleveland, O., as chairman of the 
executive com’ite. 

Directors elected are F. E. Watkins, Cleve- 
land, O.; A. H. Hankerson, San Francisco, 
Calis) Je. Caldwell\e St-mlouist a MonmeaAcme@. 
Koch, Breese, Ill.; L. M. Swift, Lansing, 
Mich.; F. J. Schonhart, Albany, N. Y.; S. P. 
Mason, Sioux City, Ia.; J. O. Ballard, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo.; 
H. F. McIntyre, Seattle, Wash.; B. J. O'Dowd, 
Kansas City, Mo.; F. E. Gillette, Nashville, 
Tenn.; J. A. Linderholm, Omaha, Neb.; J. R. 
Jirdon, Morrill, Neb.; F. P. Heffelfinger, Min- 
neapolis, M’nn.; J. J. Murphy, Chicago, Il.; 
F. M. Baller, Spokane, Wash.; J. V. Lauer, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; G. A. Pritchard, Fortville, 
Inde ale (Ge Grouch mballas mlhexy shies ow kecantie, 
Amarillo, Tex.; Sam Rice, Metamora, O.; As 
F. Hopkins, Boston, Mass.; Ray Green, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; Lewis Drake, Humboldt, Kan.; 
Lionel True, Springville, N. Y.; R. C. Booth, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Hold-over directors are: D. W. King, San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. G. Robinson, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Ben Fequay, Enid, Okia.; F. J. Faber, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; G. G. Steere, Van Nuys, 
Cal.; Rees Dickson, Louisviile, Ky.; J. C. 
Smith, Grundy Center, Ia.; J. B. Stouten, Bui— 
falo, "Na Ya; Cy Pe Mortiss, «charlotte, iNee@.: 
Lew Hill, Indianapolis, Ind; E. C. Dreyer, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Leo Potishman, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
W. D. Saunders, Richmond, Va. 

Pres.-Elect Bast rece-ved the gavel from re- 
tiring pres. Wilder. George E. Booth, Chicago, 
claimed the floor to pay glowing tribute to the 
earnest and untiring efforts of Mr. Wilder in 
building up a bigger and better ass’n during 
his tenure of office, and proposed that “since 
Mr. Wilder does not usually wear a hat, we 
want hm to get used to one.” Whereupon he 
placed on Mr. Wilder’s head a huge Mexican 
sombrero. 

This bit of humor was followed with official 
presentation to retiring pres. Wilder of a beau- 
tiful fountain pen desk set, a handsome silver 
table bowi, and a marvelous silver coffee urn, 
costly gifts from an enthusiastic following, pur- 
chased wth voluntary contributions from indi- 
vidual members in attendance at the convention. 

With glistening eyes, and a husky voice, Mr. 
Wilder expressed his appreciation. 

Adjourned sine die. 


Transportation 


; Harold Gray, chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Ass’n, had the following report 
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prepared for presentation at the Dallas con- 
vention: 


The past year has been one of considerable 
activity in transportation. Congress, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, motor and rail- 


road interests and other diverse agencies all 
have been working to improve the general 
transportation situation. 


There seems to be no end of the petitions, 
claims pro and con, demands and _ proposals 
coming from every direction. All this is due to 
the many rew rules and regulations that are in 
the experimental stages. 

For instance, the continued need of changing 
the rules and regulations, defined under the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935; reconsignment and 
demurrage rule variations; size of cars; regula- 
tion of water carriers; labor demands; safety 
requirements; rate controversies; and the over- 
lapping of the Interstate Commerce Act, Part 
I and Part Il. “0 

Volumes have been written, and:tons of cir- 
culars, tariffs, pamphlets and. magazines and 
newspaper articles have come and gone, only 
to be out of date 30 days after they were 
printed. - 1 

So far, ‘grain, grain products and grain by- 
products have not been generally subjected to 
any drastic changes which are detrimental to 
the trade. There are localities which have had 
slight increases in rates and a few changes in 
regulations, but as a whole, the grain trade has 
been more fortunate than some other industries. 
Coal rates’ still are under controversy, and still 
out of line and too high. Competition with 
trucks near local coal mines has made a difficult 
situation in many regions. 

Cars of Less Than 80,000 Capacity.—Several 
matters pertaining to proposals in one territory 
that might affect another, should be mentioned. 
There is a proposal of the Western Trunk Lines 
to publish a rule that orders will not be ac- 
cepted for cars less than 80.000 lbs. for grain 
loading. This is Western Trunk Line Applica- 
tion No. E-21-231, and should be protested by 
all markets and shippers. 

Transit Stops.—There is also the question of 
the third free transit stop in western territory, 
which the carriers have now conceded under 
the modified order in the grain case as issued 
by the Commission, while there has been some 
opposition from some sources, notably the North 
Dakota State Railway Commission. The third 
free transit will be of decided benefit to alt 
grain marketing interests in the western dis- 
trices 

The Rate Break Principle.—Of course, there 
is the old fight between the terminal markets 
and the interior as to the strict application of 
the rate break principle as proposed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and its order in 
the grain case. The present status is that the 
Commission granted the carriers permission to 
deviate on the absolute rate break, over the op- 
position of the interior shippers, but carriers in 
the western district have declined to make such 
modification. 


During the year the Commission decided 
(Board of Trade of Chicago vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 
et al.; Docket 27284) that if the shipper elected 
to have the carrier install grain doors in the 
cars for loading at terminal markets the charge 
would be sixty cents per car. 


One of the far-reaching orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the year 
was that issued in Larabee Flour Mills Co. vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. Ry. Co., involving the question of 
split billing in connection with transit applica- 
tion at transit points. It seems to us that this 
order can result in a very serious situation if 
the final result would be to the effect that where 
the credit balance was used in connection with 
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ments. 

Work on a revised treaty providing for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Canal has 
been going on for some time, according to in- 
formation given out at the White House. The 
Senate rejected the treaty now understood to 
be in the course of revision. 


Many commodities have been dropped from 
the emergency rate increase, among which have 
been several kinds of feed, animal and poultry 
feed ingredients. 


No decision has yet been reached by the rail- 
roads to ask the Commission for approval of a 
general increase in freight rates in addition to 
their request for authority to increase specific 
rates in Ex Parte 115, so far as can be learned 
at this time. 


The activities of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the government barge line agency, 
once confined to the lower Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri river and the Illinois Waterway, now are 
proposed to further extend to the Savannah 
river in Georgia—a waterway not a part of the 
Mississippi river system. We quite agree that 
waterways are being better regulated, but con- 
tend that no transportation agency should be 
subsidized or given any advantage over an- 
other. The Eastman bill, providing for water- 
way regulation by the Commission, has again 
been left over. In fact, Congress has, another 
time, passed up the uniform regulation of all 
kinds. 

While this may be slightly off the subject, we 
cannot help but note the great increase of ac- 
cidents at grade crossings. Would it not be in 
order for us to have a resolution drafted to 
urge our members to take advantage of the 
appropriation to the States by Congress and 
assist in a personal way to improve our rail- 
road crossings? 

The threat of government ownership seems 
again to be upon us. Our experience during 
the World War, of government operation, is a 
lesson to us that government cannot intelli- 
gently and efficiently operate the railroads. We 
recommend a_ strong resolution of protest 
against government ownership. 

The Train Length Bill, S.B.69, passed the Sen- 
ate but did not get thru the House. Some im- 
portant amendments may be added when it 
comes up again. The bill would increase the 
cost of railroad operation without just cause. 
We recommend a resolution protesting against 
this bill and, if it must become a law, that Con- 
gress move in the direction of limitation of 
train length only after careful study and then 
only for valid safety reasons that may be de- 
veloped from hearings. 

The “Motor Carrier Act,’’ which is Part II of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and designed to 
follow the same plan and kind of regulation as 
Part I, is still in the process of evolution. It is 
being carried out on the same lines of railroad 
rules and regulations. Competition of freight 
traffic between the two for tonnage between 
the same points and under the same principle, 
is confronting the Commission with new ques- 
tions and troubles that were not contemplated. 
The mass of trials and experiments and errors 
made are too numerous to deal with here in de- 
tail. Only time will get it ironed out. 

Progress has been made but the cost has been 
enormous. Maps, routes, tariffs, stations, agen- 
cies and virtually all phases of motor transpor- 
tation are being done along the same lines as 
those pursued by the railroads years ago. Truck 
racketeering, violations, and breaking of many 
rules go on daily. 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet, held in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Baker Hotel Tuesday evening, Oct. 
12, was both well prepared and well served, to 
the delight of the 348 delegates and their ladies 
who filled the banquet hall to overflowing. 


Julius H. Pearlstone was the entertaining and 
witty toastmaster who introduced leading lights 
of the convention, J. C. Crouch, general chair- 
man of the entertainment com/’ite; retiring pres. 
Steve Wilder, who was wildly cheered; Ray 
Bowden, the ass’n’s executive vice-pres.; pres.- 
elect O. F. Bast; past president George Booth, 
and Elmer Sexauer, and Joseph Leopold, the 
humorous speaker of the evening whose dry 
wit and flowing oratory held the attention of 
even those delegates who were sadly in need of 
sleep. 

ee Honea, chairman of the golf com’ite, an- 
nounced the golf prize winners: T. J. Under- 
wood, of Ardmore, Okla., whose 82 gross score 
won a handsome leather golf bag, and the 
ass’n’s prize cup for which so many in the 
trade fight valiantly with their sticks every 
year; J. T. Sexton, Kansas City, whose low 
net took the same kind of a golf bag; Fred 
Lake of Kansas City, whose gross of 88 took a 


in less than carload ship- 


waterproof silk golf shirt; C. C. King, Pitts- 
field, Ili., winner of another shirt; Royce Dor- 
sey, Fort Worth, winner of a third shirt. W. W. 
Scott, Stanford, Tex., won a duffle bag; J. L. 
Welsh, Omaha, Neb., and Fred K. Sale, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., rain coats; Chester Weeks, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and J. H. Gray, Springville, N. 
Y., boxes of a dozen golf balls. Crowning prize 
of the evening was a hand painted mahogany 
golf tee of special design, presented to J. C. 
Crouch, for use “in sand traps and the fair- 
ways.” 

Executive vice-pres. Bowden announced that 
the 1938 convention will be held in Toronto, 
Can., so that American grain dealers can get 
better acquainted with their Canadian brethren. 

The short after dinner program kept interest 
at a peak until the moment when the tables 
were cleared away and the ballroom floor waxed 
for dancing that lasted far into the night. 


Dallas Convention Notes 


Bob Crawford furnished “Pilot Brand” cigars 
at the annual banquet. 

Editors of the trade publications met at a 
breakfast Tuesday morning. 

Many firms held open house thruout the con- 
vention where friends gathered, often just for 
“old times sake.” 

Continuous market quotations were provided 
on a big board on the convention floor thru 
courtesy of James E. Bennett & Co. 

Dillon Scale & Repair Co. had on exhibit 
a Howe platform scale, a hand truck, and a 
Howe over and under attachment for truck 
scales. 

J. A. Adam and his son were hosts in the 
Anheuser-Busch room in the Adolphus hotel, 
where they had an electric eye to dispense 
Michelob beer as fast as anyone cared to fill 
a glass. 

THE CIRCLE, a close group of well- 
known grain dealers about the country, who 
keep in contact with each other by mail at 
least once each month, held a breakfast meet- 
ing Monday. 

Souvenirs: Transit Grain & Commission Co. 
distributed bell bottle openers; J. C. Crouch 
Grain Co. distributed “Mae West” coin purses; 
Rex of Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. distributed automatic pencils; Dorsey Grain 
Co. distributed rose buds for every coat lapel. 


Attendance 


Present at the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association convention were: 


Adam, J. M., St. Louis, Mo.; Ackerman, Gus, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Abbott, Lewis W., Ham- 
burg, N. Y.; Aylsworth, Geo. A., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Abbott, Seth, Hamburg, N. Y.; Archer, 
IWi., hs, ELouston, “Lex Adam: Ro G.) "Sta wouis; 
Mo.; Adam, J. S., Dallas, Tex.; Akins, Wiley L., 
Dallas, Pex; Ayers, KR... Slaton, Pex: Adair; 
EK. H., Wichita, Kans.; Baldwin, Robt., Dallas, 
Tex.; Bishop, D. C., Kansas City, Mo.; Bowden, 
R. B., St. Louis, Mo.; Ballard, John O., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Barks, E. G., Tulia, Tex.; Blatto, 
K., Kansas City, Mo. 


Baulden, E. S., Muskogee, Okla.; Beale, R. L., 
Tama, Iowa; Bast, O. F., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Booth, R. C., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Brown, J. R.., 
Dallas, Tex.; Blewett, G. E., Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Blume, O. E, Waco, Tex.; Brasch, Ted, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Buchanan, John T., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Booth, Geo. E., Chicago, Ill.; Brucks, Chas., 
Glasgow, Mo.; Brown, G. H., Galveston, Tex.; 
Barker, W. 33 Ft. Worth, “Tex.; Brackett, 
WwW. O., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Chambers, W. B., San- 


ser, hex Crawiords (Ne At, Houston, Tex.s 
Clicks -As* G7" Wichita, Kans) Cotéer, “Ro EY 
Dallas, Tex.; Chambers, W. H., Keechi, Tex.; 


Culberston, W. E., Delavan, IJ.; Crawford, Bob, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cummings, W. W., Columbus, O. 

Cohn, M. F., Buffalo, N. Y.; Caldwell, John 
H.,. St. Louis, Mo.; Crouch, J. M., McGregor, 
Tex.; Crouch, E. W., McGregor, Tex.; Crabbs, 


Tully C., Crawfordsville, Ind.; Crouch, J. C., 
Dallas, Tex. Carter, C.. M., Ht. Worth, Dex. 
Clement, J. M., Waco, Tex.; Colby, Geo. S., 


Houston, Tex.; Culpepper, W. H., Beaumont, 


Mex Oarter, 6. Ho Eouston, Lex; Cowan 


E., Dallas, Tex.; Clement, Madison, Waco, Tex.; 
Chance, J. Floyd, Enid, Okla.; Crawford, R. J., 
Custer City, Okla. 


Caudill, Clyde, Wichita, Kans.; Cassell, W. 
R., Newark, N. J.; Cone, S. E., Lubbock, Tex.; 
Davitte, Young, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Donovan, D. 
S., Dallas, Tex.; Dunn, F. W., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Dreyer, E. C., St. Louis, Mo.; Dreyer, 


Chas. B., Kansas City, Mo.; Dorsey, R. T., Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Dickson, Rees H., Louisville, Ky.; 
Deffenbaugh, Fred, Omaha, Nebr.; Derby, Fred 
A., Topeka, Kans.; Davis, J. E., Amarillo, Tex.; 
Darling, lL. B., Cleghorn, Iowa; Dahl; Fy Ay 
Lowell, Ind.; DeArmond, R. R., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dillon, M. D., Dallas, Tex:; Dannen, HB. L., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Devendorf, F. E., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Doggett, Edwin B., Dallas, Tex.; Doherty, 
A. D., Sioux City, Iowa; Eubank, J. E., Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Egan, C. F., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Ewing, J. P., 
Enid, Okla.; Ezell, J. S., Kingfisher, Okla.; 
Eastman, E. F., Dallas, Tex.; Feuquay, Jim, 
Enid, Okla.; Feuquay, Price, Wellington, Kans.; 
Feuquay, Ben, Enid, Okla.; Funk, H. T., Lodi, 
Ohio; Fowler, H. A., Kansas City, Mo.; Fuller, 
J. M., St: Louis, Mo.; Fisk, D. S., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Flynn, John M., Kansas City, Mo.; Fa- 
ber, Fred J., Phila., Pa.; Ferguson, Barl, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Fuller, A. H., Spencer, Ohio; Fra- 
ser, Alton T., Hereford, Tex.; Greenman, Jack, 
Okla. City, Okla.; Glaser, James M. R., Chi- 
cago. Ill.; Green, Donald, Pattonsburg, N. Y. 


Griffin, A. T., Dallas, Tex.; Grover, M. B., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Gray, James H., Springville, N. Y.; 
Griffith, Ray, Muleshoe, Tex.; Galbrarth, A., Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Grettenberg, Wm., Coon Rapids, 
Ia.; Green, John S., Louisville, Ky.; Gillette, 
Frank, Nashville, Tenn.; Green, H. H., Pattons- 
burg, Mo.; Gray, W. A., Kirkpatrick, Ind.; 
Hitch, Charles H., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Hart, A. A., 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Harrison, J. M., Chicago, IIL; 
Hillier, Guy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Hunter, A. 
Bs WDatlasie Tex: . 


Hulsey, E. H., Dallas, Tex.; Herd, S. P., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Heffelfinger, F. Peavey, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Holder, W. L., Dallas, Tex.; Hendel, 
Julius, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harter, W. H., Des 
Moines, Ia.; Hutt, W. O., Sherman, Tex.; How- 
ard, W..-A.; ‘Dallas; ‘Texs; Holder,S.7Ac, .i0= 
dianapolis, Ind.; Hedelund, John S., Omaha, 
Neb.; Haeker, A. R., Enid, Okla.; Hill, Lee G., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Houseal, M. B., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Howard, L. E., Topeka, Kans.; Han- 
kins, H. B., Lubbock, Tex.; Hargis, B. L., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Hibbs, EH. M., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Honea, Fred, Dallas, Tex.; Hale, P. G., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dial, J. J., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Braggins, W. D., 
Dallas, -Tex.; Bonar, Bill, Et. Worth, Tex 
Campbell, A. G., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Cranz, G. E., 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Hoffman, R. W., Kansas City, 


Mo;; Smirl, A, P.; Dallas; Tex ss Isbell) oi. -G.. 
Ft. Worth, Dex.; .Izzard, “Arthur #33) (Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ingraham, M. F., Spencer, Ohio; 


Johnson, V., Dallas, Tex.; Jockusch, Julius W., 
Jr., Houston, Tex.; Johnson, Clay, Peoria, IIl.; 
Johnston, M. D., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Johnson, H. 
F., Galveston, Tex.; Johanning, Bernard, Glas- 
gow, Mo. 


King, Douglas W., San Antonio, Tex.; Knowl- 
ton, P: Cy St. Louis,’ Mo.) Kiburtz, ule Gayeste 
Louis, Mo.; Kennedy, Ron, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Kelly, R. A., Kansas City, Mo.; Kearns, H. L., 
Amarillo, Tex.; Klecan, Fred L., Kansas City, 
Mo.; King, Clark C., Pittsfield, Ill.; Laybourn, 
L. A., Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, W. A., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Rexford, F. S., Wichita, Kans.; Rhodes, P. 
C., Enid, Okla.; Ross, J. O., Wamego, Kans.; 
Newsom, W. L., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Allen, W. F., 
Litchfield, Il]l.; Cotton, C. H., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ware, Frank, Hillsboro, Ill.; Ketching, Jess, 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Dillon, E. M., Dallas, Tex.; 
Bussard, J. L., Dallas, Tex.; Gillette, Fred A., 
Houston, Tex.; Cook, Joe, Dallas, Tex.; Hamlin, 
Harold, Dallas, Tex.; Parker, E. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Combs, W. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Holder, Glen, Ft Worth, Tex.; Wieser, Henry 
A., Hamilton, Tex.; Vannerson, Tom, Dallas, 
Tex.; Penn, Leo R., Dallas, Tex.; Parker, E. °C), 
Washington, D. C.; La Budde, Ed., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Lipscombe, Forest W., Springfield, Mo.; 
Lauer, John V., Milwaukee, Wis.; Lewis, A. S., 
Hennesey, Okla.; Linzee, E. H., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Linderholm, J. A., Omaha, Nebr.; Lake, 
F. W.. Kansas City, Mo.; Lake, L. E., Cowfax, 
Ind.; Lee, C. E., Greenville, Tex.; Littlepage, C. 
L., Dallas, Tex. 

Morrison, H. E., Walla Walla, Wash.; Miller, 
A. F., Houston, Tex.; Meyer, Felix, Houston, 
Tex.; Markham, Edgar, Washington, D. Del 
Martin, Jack, Kansas City, Mo.; Mason, S. P., 
Sioux City, lowa.; Moore, Breckenridge, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Manchester, Frank P., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Mayer, Adolf, Dallas, Tex.; Meyer, J. F., Dodge 
City, Kans.; Moore, W M., Covington, Ind.; 
Meinershagen, A. H., Higginsville, Mo.; Miller, 
Frank A., Chicago, Ill.; Moore, F. B., Hamlin, 
Tex.; Meservey, HE. C., Jr.. Kansas City, Mo.; 
Martin, W. N., Vernon, Tex.; Mounts, J. A., 
Hereford, Tex.; Morton, P. M., Wichita, Kans.; 
Manning, T. C., N. Kansas City, Mo.; McKnight, 
A. F., Dallas, Tex.; MacMillan, Walker, St. 


Louis, Mo.; McGeary, R. W., Salina, Kans.; Mc- 
Caull, John D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nicholson, Claud, Enid, Okla.; Nieal, K, V. 


R., Chicago, Ill.; Oakley, W. H., Hollister, 
Okla.; Olson, Harry B., Chicago, Tll.; Ogren, J. 
E., Arkansas City, Kans.; Oles, Floyd, Seattle, 
Wash.; O’Dowd, B. J.; Kansas City, Mo.; Pot- 
ishman, Leo, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Plummer, A. B., 
Kansas City, Kans.; Pierce, K. B., Chicago, Il.; 


Pollock, C. O., Kansas City, Mo.; Peto, Soma, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Pearlstone, Julius H., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Pitman, J. A., Hereford, Tex.; Pat- 
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ton, Ed. H., Dallas, Tex.; Rhodes, F. W., Enid, 


Okla.; Robinson, Chas. G., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Rogers, G. H., Dallas, Tex.; Roach, Geo. M., 
Lubbock, Tex.; Richeson, W. L., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Reiner, Erich B., Houston, 'Tex.; Rice, S. L., 
Metamore, Ohio; Roberts, J. B., Sioux City, Ia.; 
Reading, John, Moberly, Mo.; Rice, Chas. H., 
Dallas, Tex.; Ruhmann, <A. E., Waco, Tex.; 
Strader.) Sam-Hht.9 Worth, Tex.s) Smith, “C. Fy; 
Amarillo, Tex.; Sheppard, Wm. W., Moberly, 
Mo.; Stiverson, M. M., Centerville, Ia.; Sexton, 
J. T., Kansas City, Mo.; Sanford, L. W., Enid, 
Okla.; Singer, Sidney A., Dallas, Tex.; Shu- 
man, E. C., White Deer, Tex.; Stormes, C. M., 
Des Moines, Ia.; Stuard, R. R., Dallas, Tex.; 


Scott; W. R., Kansas City, Mo.; Steere, G: G., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Sebmitz,.0J. A, Chicago, Iles Schultz. L. ¥F., 


St. Louis, Mo.; Sturtevant, C. D., Chicago, IIl.; 


Schwartz, H:, Phila., Pa.; Sickert, O. K., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.; Stover, H. L., Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Sale, Fred K., Indianapolis, Ind.; Stephenson, 
T. K., Kansas City, Mo.; Scott, W. W., Stam- 
ford, Tex.; Sexanner, HE. X., Brookings, S. D.; 


Schuh, Don J., Cincinnati, Ohio; Stetes, Geo. A., 
Union, Nebr.; Stevens, Wm. A., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Smith, W. D., Kansas City, Mo.; Stearnes, 


Earl, Hondo, Tex.; Smith, Kimbell K., Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Standring, C. F., Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Shaw, T. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scott, A. E., Springville, N. Y.; Scholtz, John 
T., Three Rivers, Tex.; Severance, O. A., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Shaw, Gordon T., Seattle, Wash.; 
Sheppard, F. M., Louisiana, Mo.; Sudduth, Wm. 


.. Sherman, Tex.; Simons, Chas.; Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Self, Bert W., Crowell, Tex.; Thomson, A. 
Seott.. Ft. Worth,, Tex.; ‘Tompkins, FE. B., Pe- 


oria, Ill.; Toll, Louis D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Tab- 
bert, W. R., Toledo, Ohio; Thompson, E. T., 
Chicago, Ill.; Triplett, A. Frank, Amarillo, Tex.; 
Temple, Wiley N.. Ft: Worth, Tex.; Tillery, Os- 
ear, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Theis, Frank A., Kansas City, Mo.; Talbot, 
W. A., Amarillo, Tex.; Tyler, H. G., Lowell, 
Ind.;) Temple,;- W. H., Ft... Worth, Tex.; Uhl- 


mann, Paul, Kansas City, Mo.; Uhlmann, Rich- 
ard, Kansas City, Mo.; Webb, E. A., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Westerfield, Jack, Des Moines, Ia.; West, 
Tom, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Wallace, F. H., Chicka- 
sha, Okla.; Welsh, J. L., Omaha, Nebr.; Wet- 
more, M. A., New Orleans, Ia.; Danner, Roy, 
Astoria, Ill.; Lane, Claud B., Littleton, Colo.; 
Wayne, Coggins, Dallas, Tex. 

Wilder, Steve, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Williamson, 
Cc. H., St. Louis, Mo.; Watkins, F. E., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; White, Frank, Dallas, Tex.; Weekes, 
Chester L., St. Joseph, Mo.; Wendland, R. E., 
Temple, -Tex.; Worth, L. C., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Winton, Yukon, Okla.; Wright, Joel H., Omaha, 
Nebr.; Williams, George W., Dallas, Tex.; Wil- 
der, Tudor, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Wheaton, Stan- 
ard, Dallas, Tex.; Zumwalt, R. D., Dallas, Tex.; 
Richeson, W. L., New. Orleans, La. 


Farm Aid Unsettled 


Abandonment of the price parity goal by the 
A. A. A. after striving to accomplish it for 
the many years since the Federal Farm Board 
was created marks a turning point in farm re- 
lief. Henry A. Wallace, sec’y of agriculture, 
on Sept. 22, said: 

“T don’t think there is any way of getting 
enough money out of the treasury to give farm- 
ers parity prices during the next ten years for 
cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, or any other prod- 
uct that is exported.” 

Instead of basing farm aid on price the aim 
is to be to give the “average farmer the same 
purchasing power he had in the 50 years be- 
fore the world war,” according to Sec’y Wal- 
lace. 


Evidently it has been discovered that altho 
the price of livestock is high the farmers have 
not produced a large enough volume to pro- 
vide an income equal to what they would have 
had without the A. A. A.’s past policy of 
planned scarcity. Over a long period of years it 
has been shown by the president of the Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Ass’n, Mr. H. B. Grom- 
mon, that the gross income of farmers from 
large grain crops was greater than their in- 
come from small crops. 

Earl Smith, pres. of the Illinois Agricultural 
Ass’n, also believes the government should act 
more as an umpire than as a regulator. In 
this he disagrees with Edward A. O’Neal, pres. 
of the American Farm Buro Federation, who 
believes in forcing every producer of corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and rice to submit to 
government control of crop production. Evi- 
dently Edward desires to become a. farm dic- 
tator. 


The Ladies' Entertainment 


Visiting ladies were introduced to each other 
and to their Dallas Hostesses at an informal 
reception Sunday afternoon. This turned into 
a regular meeting ground for husbands and 
wives and sweethearts so that before the recep- 
tion was over men as well as ladies had be- 
come acquainted. 

Monday afternoon visiting ladies were taken 
on a tour of the City of Dallas, with competent 
guides to describe the sights and point out the 


_ places of interest, and the outstanding homes 


in Dallas’ residential districts. Refreshments 
were served en route. By the end of the tour 
all of the lades had a very good idea of the 
history and sights of Dallas. 

Tuesday afternoon the ladies were served a 
sumptuous luncheon on the Peacock Terrace 
of the hotel. Dining was followed by a style 
show at the Neiman-Marcus Co.’s store, where 
many got a preview of next season’s fashions. 

The Dallas hostesses were Mesdames Alva 
McKnight, chairman, Dan Donovan, Edwin B. 
Doggett, Fred Honea; R29. Cotes, sc: 
Crouch, F. E. Gowan, Joe Brown, Perry Bur- 
rus, Jack Burrus, G. H. Rogers, Julius Pearl- 
stone, Warren Howard, Wm. St. Claire, N. 
Leslie Kelley, Louis Holder, James Goodwin, 
Dillard S’mpson, Wiley Akin, W. H. Nigh. 


The Ladies’ Registration included Mesdames 
Ackerman, G. A., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Adam, 
J. M., St. Louis, Mo.; Abbott, L. W., Hamburg, 


N. Y.; Booth, Geo., Chicago, Ill.; Buchanan, 
John, Ts) Omaha, iNebri; Barks, =. G., uliar 
Texas; Bast, O. F., Minneapolis, Minn.; Beale, 


R. L., Tama, Iowa; Booth, R. C., Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa; Culbertson, W. E., Delavan, Ill.; Cranz, 

ee Ft. Worth, Tex.; Caldwell, J. H., St. Louis, 
Oo. 


DeArmond, R. -R., St. Louis, Mo.; Derby, 
Carrie J., Topeka, Kans.; Doherty, A. D., Sioux 
City, Iowa; Dahl, . A., Lowell, Ind.; Deven- 
dorf, F. E., Los Angeles, Cal.; Dannen, H. L., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Ewing, J. P., Enid, Okla.; Funk, 
H. ¥:, Lodi, Ohio; Fuller, "J. M., St. Louis; Mo:; 
Faher, Fred J., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fraser, Alton 
T., Hereford, Tex.; Feuquay, Jim, Wellington, 
Kans.; Feuquay, Price, Enid, Okla.; Gray, James 
H., Springville, N. Y.; Green, H. H., Pattons- 
burg, Mo.; Grettenberg, Wm., Coon Rapids, 
Iowa; Greenman, Jack, Okla. City, Okla. 


Hibbs, E. W., Kansas City, Mo.; Hillier, Guy 
E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Howard, L. E., Topeka, 
Kans.; Hendel, Julius, Minneapolis, Minn.; In- 
graham, M. F., Spencer, O.; Johnston, M. D., Ft. 
Worth, Texas; King, Douglass W., San Antonio, 
Nex. King, Clan: iC.) Pittsield, dis Kelley Re 
A., Kansas City, Mo.; Knowlton, P, C., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Lincoln, W. B., Kansas City. Mo.; Lauer, 
John V., Milwaukee, Wisc.; Lake, L. E., Colfax, 
Ind.; Linzee, E. H., Okla. City, Okla. 


Miller, HE. H., Chicago, Ill.; Markham, Edgar, 
Washington, D. C.; Mason, S. P., Sioux City, 
Ia.; Mounts, J. A., Hereford, Tex.; Miller. A. F., 
Houston, Tex.; Meinershagen, A. H.; Higgins- 
ville, Mo.; Moore, W. M., Covington. Ind.: Mil- 
ler, F. A., Chicago, Ill.; Martin, W. N., Vernon, 
Tex.; Pitman, J. A., Hereford, Tex.; Plummer, 
A. B., Kansas City, Kans.; Ogren, J. E., Arkan- 
sas City, Kans.; Rhodes, F. W., Enid. Okla.: 
Richeson, W. L., New Orleans, La.; Roberts, J. 
B., Sioux City, Iowa; Ross, J. O., Wamego, 
Kans.; Rhodes, P. C., Enid, Okla. 


Severance, O. A., Kansas City, Mo.: Scott, B. 
A., Springville, N. Y.; Sheppard, F. M., Louis- 
ana, Mo.; Sexauer, EB. H., Brookings, S. D.: 
Sickert, O. R., Milwaukee, Wis.; Sturtevant, C. 
D., Chicago, Ill.; Smith, C. F., Amarillo, Tex.; 
Schultz, L. F., St. Louis, Mo.; Schmitz, J. A., 
Evanston, Ill.; Steene, G. G., Van Nuys, Calif.: 
Sanford, L. W., Enid, Okla.; Shuman, E. G., 
White Deer, Tex.; Tyler, H. G., Lowell, Ind.:; 
Thompson, A. Scott, Ft. Worth, Tex.: Tabhert, 
W. R.. Toledo, Ohio; Theis, F. A., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Triplett, J. Frank, Amarillo, Tex.; Uhl- 
mann, Paul, Kansas City, Mo.; Uhlmann, Rich- 
ard, Chicago, IIl. 


Worth, L. C., Kansas City, Mo.: Westerfield, 


Jack, Des Moines. Ia.; Wilder, Tudor, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Wendland, R. E., Temple, Tex.; 
Weekes, Chester L., St. Joseph, Mo.; Danner, 


Roy, Astoria, Ill.; Lane, I. C., Littleton, Colo.; 
Dillon, Leone, Amarillo, Tex.; Wallace, F. H., 
Chickasha, Okla.; Heffelfinger, F. P., Minne- 
anolis, Minn.; Nicholson, Claud, Enid, Oklahoma; 
Kitching, Jess, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

And Misses Lucy Ellen Adam of St. 
and Cora Fuller of Spencer, O. 


Louis 


The National Grain Trade Council met 
with Frank A. Theis, Kansas City, as the 
presiding officer, at a breakfast Tuesday 
morning. 
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Employer and Employe 
By Fioyp O es, Seattle, Washington. 


In our industry we had long felt that labor 
relations are minor. Our employes have been 
almost partners, often actually so, satisfied, as 
well paid as the business could stand, some- 
times better than the boss. We worked long 
hours, but we served farmers, and nobody has 
yet found a way to limit farm hours, except 
where unions have in some cases imposed 
such limitations. 

So far as spontaneous labor troubles or 
unrest in this industry is concerned, it has 
never happened to my knowledge, nor do ii 
think it ever would happen. When it happens 
that labor troubles occur, they happen be- 
cause it is to somebody’s advantage and profit 
that they should occur. 

Labor leaders and organizations are just as 
much middlemen as we of the trade. They 
interpose themselves between employer and 
employe, for a profit. This is not at all rep- 
rehensible, in many, perhaps in most, cases. 
It is entirely legitimate. They secure for 
their members increased wages and lessened 
hours, just as we trade association men try 
to secure for our members advantages by 
collective action. There is, in fact, a startling 
similiarity in the purposes and methods, of 
labor unions and trade associations. 


My association, a year or so ago, found 
itself in the position of being in the feeding 
trough, not to eat, but to be eaten. 

We found that our oldest employes, caught 
in a steady stream of union propaganda, soon 
were working for the union. more than for us, 
and, after thirty years of loyal employment, 
were the chief leaders in the raid on the treas- 
ury. We found our transportation interrupted, 
and a steady stream of bickerings and battlings 
in plants accustomed to twenty years of 
peaceful operation. 

We went directly to headquarters, as one 
organization to another. We-said, with some 
brutality, frankly: Just what do you want? 
What is it going to cost us? And, at a meet- 
ing of our Board of Governors, in a three- 
hour session with various union leaders, we 
found the answer. We didn’t sign an agree- 
ment at that time, of course, but we exacted 
and secured an agreement at that time by 
the unions to avoid our individual members, 
to deal only with the Association, to refrain 
from coercion and violence, and in return we 
agreed to recognize any and all jurisdiction 
established by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


We have, of course, several union agree- 
ments, and in some cases I have had, as labor 
relations manager, found it desirable to sign 
separate agreements for individual members, 
but this is unusual. Being definitely com- 
mitted to A. F. of L. affiliation only, we are 
committed to recognizing jurisdiction as 
established by Mr. William Green. This be- 
came so involved in one case that we had to 
correspond directly with Mr. Green to secure 
a ruling, but as soon as it came thru, and 
though it was unfavorable to our contention, 
we have abided by it absolutely. 


Labor leaders, those of experience, are, as 
I have said, in business for profit. They are 
business men, and as in any business, and 
granting exceptions, are prepared to stand 
by an agreement. We have never known an 
A. F. of L. union to break an agreement, tho 
we have found them always ready to do a 
battle of wits over its interpretation—a game 
in which we are fully prepared, however, to 
compete. Regrettably, union negotiations are 
always under coercion, to the extent that the 
employer knows that the cards are stacked 
against him, and that in the final analysis 
the strike power of the union, backed by law, 
and upheld by the National Labor Relations 
Board, is against him, and regardless of union 
tactics, available only to the union as a re- 
course and weapon. 
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Labor leaders in my state live in the ex- 
clusive residential districts once the haunt of 
bankers, drive cars I can’t afford and wouldn’t 
be able to keep in gas if I could, run their 
private strings of horses, week-end on yachts 
in the San Juan Islands, maintain estates, 
employ Oriental servants in numbers, send 
their children to the Lakeside School which 
common folks cannot afford, and what is 
more, make no bones about it. 

Business Made Unprofitable—One of my 
members, a feed miller in the country, did a 
$400,000 business in 1936-37, to June 30th, 
paid himself $350 per month, and wound up 
slightly less than $1,000 in the black. If you 
can figure that percentage, you do it, I can’t. 
Dozens of them are in comparable shape or 
worse. And it’s not in the cards to buy 
all your products and labor in a controlled 
or fixed market, and still sell them profitably 
in a competitive one. 
make the market competitive where we spend 
our money—and we all know that is impos- 
sible—or we must submit to a regimentation 
in selling as we have been boca to do in 
buying. 

We believe in regulating our own affairs, 
and that if we concede that only by labor’s 
above-the-law coerc:on can trade practices 
be enforced, then we have tied a noose around 
our own necks and handed the end to the 
labor leaders. 

But a new and more intelligent labor-indus- 
try cooperation is emerging from the nation- 
wide labor relations muddle of today. We 
believe that, with some setbacks and probable 
interruptions, we are on the path to such 
intelligent organizational cooperation in our 
state. We respect those labor leaders, re- 
gardless of the obvious fact of their intent 
being purely as profit-making as that of any 
other business, who stick to their agreements, 
and who recognize the fundamental principles 
of common business honesty and fair play 
in their dealings. We recognize that it is 
only thru organization that industry can deal 
with organization, and. especially with labor 
organizations, equipped as they are with 
political power, unlimited funds, and able 
leadership. A new set of business barons is 
abroad in the land, barons who wield a power, 
a legitimate and law-buttressed power, that 
would make the business barons of another 
day green with envy. We can not change 
national policy, nor deny the march of events. 
We can only meet them as they are, and it 
is thru business organization that we must 
do it, strengthening our trade groups, and. as 
nearly as possible putting business, where it 
certainly now is not, en a bargaining parity 
with the great organizations of militant labor. 


A highlight in the convention entertainment 
was the Casino at the Dallas Exposition 
Grounds, where the convention moved en masse 
Monday night. All delegates: thoroly enjoyed 


the chicken dinner served and the best seats 
in the house for a scintillating, colorful two and 
a half hours of big time entertainment, pro- 
vided by the Dallas hosts. 


Either we must agaii: 


Grain Grading School a Pre- 


Convention Feature 


More than 90 delegates interested in learning 
more about grading grain correctly attended 
the grain grading school that was a pre-con- 
vention feature of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n convention on Oct. 10, at Dal- 

Tex. C. W. Griffin, federal grain super- 
visor at Fort Worth, acted as chairman of the 
school on the Peacock Terrace of the Baker 
hotel. 


PRES. S. W. WILDER, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
officially welcomed the school and its scholars. 

W. B. COMBS, of the Extension Service 
of the federal Department of Agriculture, in 
charge of the school, made the response, and 
led into a discourse on the aims and objects of 
educational work on grain grading. He said 
grain grading is proving a popular subject in 
many of our schools and colleges, and that 
grain shippers have found the schools a great 
help in understanding how their grain is handled 
in terminal markets, and in governing their 
grain buying from the farmers. 


C. W. GRIFFIN, Fort Worth, chairman of 
arrangements for the school, reviewed and ex- 
plained the program for the day before pro- 
ceeding with the grading of samples of corn. 
The samples of corn were spread on paper 
covered tables and were sorted by the students, 
under the supervision of Mr. Combs and his 
retinue of inspector assistants. 


CORN GRADING was followed by a brief 
address by J. F. Shanley, chief grain inspector 
at San Antonio, Tex., who described the im- 
portant factors in grading Texas corn, the first 
to come on the market, and doubtless the only 
new corn of the current crop that was shipped 
to market during the well-known squeeze in the 
September option. Ordinarily Texas corn suf- 
fers severely from weevil, and moth, but this 
year it matured in the field under such dry 
weather conditions that practically no trouble 
was experienced from bugs. “Bugs,” said Mr. 
Shanley, “are associated with moisture. Our 
ordinarily humid climate in south Texas was 
not experienced this year, rainfall is below 
normal, hence, no bugs.” 


SAMPLES of grain sorghums were distrib- 
uted among the students and sorted in the same 
manner as the corn samples earlier, under su- 
pervision of the inspectors. 


C. M. GOODNIGHT, Amarillo’s chief in- 
spector, described the factors that students must 
watch in grading grain sorghums. The fine 
sorghum crop in the Texas Panhandle is a 
savior to its grain dealers this year, he said. 
Types and kinds of grain sorghums were de- 
scribed. 

“Based on a 10-year average of the super- 
vised grain sorghums receipts at Fort Worth 
during the period 1924-1935,” said Mr. Good- 
night, “the grading factors rank about as fol- 
lows in their application i in grading grain sorg- 
hums below the No. 1 grade. Cracked kernels, 


foreign material, and other grains, was the fac- 
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tor which graded 46% of the grain receipts for 
the period. In some years these factors are 
above average. The 1927 crop showed 66% of 
these factors as the cause of sorghums grading 
below No. 1. It is important that the proper 
sieves be on hand when grading sorghums.” 

W. B. COMBS, Chicago, described the im- 
portant grading factors in hard red winter wheat 
as produced in the Southwest. He was fol- 
lowed immediately by Prof. R. C. Potts, of 
the Texas A. & M. College, who said 200 dis- 
tinct varieties of wheat are grown in the U. S. 
and described the characteristics to be examined 
when identifying wheat in the field. Turkey, 
Blackhull, Tenmarq, and Kanred he named as 
the principal varieties of hard red winter wheat 
produced in localities enjoying from 15 to 30 
inches of rainfall annually; Mediterranean, 
Denton, Fulcaster, Fultz, and Red May he 
named as the principal soft red winter wheats, 
normally produced in areas enjoying from 30 
to 40 inches of rainfall annually. The Marquis 
and the durum wheats of the Northwest were 
briefly described. 

After a late lunch the students returned to 
the Terrace Garden for actual, practical train- 
ing in grading samples of wheat, making dock- 
age and damage determinations under super- 
vision of the inspectors. 


J. P. McCULLOM, ass’t supervisor at Fort 
Worth, explained how to use the grading equip- 
ment to determine thin oats, and wheat dock- 
age. 

W. B. COMBS led a general discussion in 
which the enthusiastic student grain dealers 
asked many questions. 


H. N. HOLMES, Supervising Inspector of 
Enid, assisted in conducting the school. 
Adjourned. sine die. 


ATTENDANCE 
In attendance at the grading school were: 


From Waco, Tex., came M. P. Sims, O. B. 
Blume, Tony Bartos and J. W. Tandy. 


From Fort Worth the Kimbell Milling Co., W. 
H. Taylor, E. S. Martin, P. A. Johnson, L. L. 
Lavender, L. B. Faurer, Jr., R. S. Jackson, Ray 

Barken, Ww. L. Newsom, Jr. From the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator C. W. Atherton, W. L. Adams, 
from HE. G. Rall Grain Co., A. Gaughnour and 
W. B. Roberson. From Fort Worth Elevators & 
Warehouse BH. B. Goughnour, Supt. 


From College Station, Tex., came Prof. R. C. 
Potts, and the following members of the grain 
judging team R. S. Hiliott, W. A. Gwinn, J. G. 
Jenson, A. L. Pace and S. W. Whitehurst. 

From Dallas, J. C. Crouch Grain Co. came J. 
Holcomb, W. H. Nigh and J. P. Benson. From 
the Morten Milling Co. De Lyle Kinman, chem- 
ist, W.-H. Spencer, W. L. Smith, R. C. Junge 
and L. R. Verschoyle. From W. J. Lawther 
Mills EF. B. Royce, Sec’y-Treas., T. B. Acker- 


man, Supt., Guy T. White and Harry Cook. 
From Pearlstone Mill & lElvtr. Co., C. J. 
Wheeler, Sec’y, T. L. Scott, Supt., L. R. Per- 
kinson. From the Doggett Grain Co., A. T. 
Griffin. 

Among other students in attendance at the 
grading school were H. C. Vandever and C. F. 
Smith, Amarillo; T. C. Manning, Kansas City; 
Thos. Cannon, Abilene, Tex.; B. X. McGuire, 


Giddings, Tex.; B. Moore, Hamlin, Tex.; R. 8. 
McCarty, Battle Creek, Mich.; Jno. A. Tatam, 
Greenville, Tex.; Bert W. Self, Crowell, Tex.; 
Jno. Cummings, A. A. Rolfe, W. C. Richards 
and Harry Taylor of Sherman, Tex., and M. C. 
Counts, County Agent of Tarrant County, Tex. 


Cc. W. Griffin, Federal Supervisor at Fort Worth addressing Grain Grading School 
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Terminal Weighmasters Guard 
Grain Weights 


Terminal weighmasters are the guardians of 
correct grain weights, declared Pres. R. R. 
DeArmond, St. Louis, at the opening of the 
20th annual convention of the Terminal Grain 
Weighmasters National Ass’n, in the Baker 
Hotel Dallas: Tex. Oct. 10: 

“A terminal market weighmaster realizes that 
his particular market is only as good as his 
weights, and he is ever alert to improve and 
protect his methods,” said Dr. DeArmond. 

“The object of this ass’n is to secure the co- 
operation of all concerned in scale design, in- 
stallation, maintenance and weighing practice, 
and to discuss and disseminate information af- 
fecting the weighing of grain.’ 

Mr. DeArmond led into a discourse on the 
importance of terminal market weights super- 


vision to the country grain shipper, saying: 
TERMINAL MARKET WEIGHING 
SUPERVISED 

Experienced grain shippers, acquainted with 
the terminal market methods of the weighing, 
are careful to record all essential information 
for the protection of shipments. A system of 
weights and measures, known as_ bushels, 
pounds and tons, result in the same thing; each 
representing a fixed amount, and this amount 
an unchangeable standard. 

It is the duty of a Department of Weights to 
weigh every load of grain received or shipped 
from elevators or warehouses, under its jurisdic- 
tion; to see that scales and handling facilities, te 
and from the scales, are in first-class condition, 
that all grain is accurately weighed, also that 
the records are clear, precise and concise, and 
that they are carefully preserved for future 
reference. 

It is difficult for buyers at terminal markets 
to purchase grain from shippers unless the 
market is known to maintain an efficient weigh- 
ing department. ’ 

At St. Louis we experienced the past two 
years a reversal of the movement of coarse 
grains thru the market, coarse grains moving 
from east to the west. At the start of this 
movement, sales were made, ‘‘country shippers’ 
weights to govern’’ and in some instances, ‘“‘des- 
tination country weights to govern.’’ Such terms 
were soon abandoned; both the sellers and buy- 
ers demanding St. Louis Official Weights dis- 
playing the confidence of the country shipper in 
terminal market official weights. 

Practically all business in grain at terminal 
markets is predicated on correct weights; regu- 
lar warehouse receipts being supported by offi- 
cial weight certificates. This is essential in ob- 
taining loans on stored grain. 

The railroads are confident of weights spec+ 
ified on terminal market weight certificates; 
their freight charges are assessed accordingly. 
‘The terminal enjoying the fullest confidence of 
many country shippers, who do not maintain 
dependable weighing facilities; they specifying 
that their grain must be weighed at the ter- 
minal to which it is consigned; even to the 
extent in a sacrifice of price. Unless a weigh- 
ing department is above reproach, it is worse 
than none, especially for those who do not place 
any confidence in their own weights or who do 


not maintain weighing facilities. It is a poor 
policy for a country shipper to load grain into 
cars, and rely on an estimated weight; a wreck 
or a leak in transit can result in great loss. 

The functions of a terminal market weigh- 
ing department include: Inspect cars on hold 
inbound inspection tracks; record seals} record 
any leaks or defects of the equipment, which is 
repeated on arrival at unloading plants, under 
official supervision; supervise unloading of cars; 
examine cars after unloading (the supervisor 
insisting that all cars be thoroughly cleaned of 
grain; and rarely does a car contain more than 
ten pounds of grain after unloading). The depth 
of grain is carefully measured in all cars that 
come under the department’s supervision, so 
that an approximate weight can be arrived at 
by .cubiec measurements, should shortages be 
claimed. 

The service rendered by an efficient weigh- 
ing department gains the public confidence, con- 
sequently the weighing supervision is of tre- 
mendous value to all concerned. 

The Question Box, calling attention to promi— 
nent weighing problems, and the big reason for 
terminal weighmen coming together, covered 


the following subjects : 


SCALES are ordinarily tested every six 
months, and the poise is blown out daily by air. 
Is this sufficient protection of the accuracy of 
the poise, or should the poise on a full capacity 
type registering beam be taken apart and 
cleaned, and how often? The consensus of 
opinion felt the poise should be taken apart 
only when its operation indicated a need for 
thoro cleaning. 


WHAT is the proper method for issuing cer- 
tificates on bulkhead cars, one certificate for 
each portion of the load, or only one certificate 
for the entire car? Felt the weighmen, each 
kind of grain in the car deserved its own cer- 
tificate, since separate weights were necessary, 
and regular charges should be made for each 
certificate. 

REPLYING to “Since it is not possible to 
take in 1,000 bus. of grain and load out 1,000 
bus. of grain, what is the practice with respect 
to public elevators who receive and store for 
the account of others?” The members revealed 
that standard storage charges at public eleva- 
tors cover this shrinkage, which must be ab- 
sorbed by the elevator unless special provision 
is made in a private contract between the ele- 
vator and the owner of the grain to some other 
effect. 

A GRAIN SAMPLER should make a rec- 
ord of the size of the load or the approximate 
depth of grain in a car when he obtains his 
sample, thought the weighmen, and pass this 
information along to the weighing departments. 

FOR SELF-PROTECTION it is a good 
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practice to record all complaints of shortage in 
weights against each elevator or industry. 


PRACTICE of weighing departments in the 
various markets on use of a sliding scale of 
wages for weighmen showed considerable varia- 
tion, controlled by local conditions. Weighmen 
in several markets uniformly receive the maxi- 
mum rate because they had spent a long period 
of time at the work. Where novices were start- 
ing to ‘earn how to handle and check scales 
the general practice was to pay a lower wage, 
gradually increasing the wage as proficiency in- 
creased. 

INSPECTION of car boxes to be loaded 
with grain was looked upon as a duty of the 
weighmen. Several believed that cars have de- 
teriorated seriously in the last five years and 
weighmen should give the shippers an_oppor- 
tunity to demand grain tight box cars. Carding 
the grain door with the weight of grain put 
into the car helps the receiver to check any 
losses in weight, and helps the weighman at the 
receiving elevator to check his weights. 


If the shipper insists on loading a car that a 
deputy weighman feels is unsuited to grain 
loading the matter should be referred to the 
weighmaster, who can take it up with the 
shipper. 

THE TIME, trouble and expense of card- 
ing grain doors with weight tags is justified, 
believed the weighmen. These cards may not 
be of much help to the shipping weigher, but 
they are a great help to the weighman at des- 
tination who deserves this consideration. 

PRES. DeARMOND pointed out that many 
receiving mills in the south and southeast par— 
ticularly, where he has visited in the inter- 
ests of g weights, depend upon antiquated 
machinery and equipment, using screw convey- 
ors, and in some cases, flat bottom bins. Leaks 
due to inadequate equipment and illiterate labor 
were the cause of many complaints until his de- 
partment started to card cars of grain being 
shipped into this territory. Then the com- 
plaints practically dried up. 

SHIPPERS at most of the terminal mar- 
kets, of course, employ an outside agency to in- 
stall grain doors, protecting themselves from 
responsibility for leaks at grain doors. 

Adjourned for luncheon. 


WEIGHMASTERS and chief inspectors 
joined in one of the hotel’s banquet halls for 
their annual luncheon. Following lunch the 
weighmen returned to their meeting hall for a 
continuation of discussions on weighing prob- 
lems, reflected as follows: 


THE WEIGHMEN did not believe that any 
automatic weighing device could eliminate the 
human element in recording grain weights ac- 
curately, for the operation of the weighing de- 
vice depends upon humans. Nor did the we'gh- 
men believe that grain could be dependably 
weighed in motion, as when a train of loaded 


Members of the Circle Discussed Common Problems 
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railroad cars are pushed, or allowed to float 
across a scale, without being brought to a full 
stop. 


SCALE REPAIRMEN and scale inspectors 
ought to be licensed, insisted the weighmen who 
have run across many cases where these servy- 
ices were performed by men who did not under- 
stand scales and frequently left the scales in 
poorer condition then before they tampered 
with them. These experiences led to unanimous 
adoption of the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, that this, the Terminal Market 
Weighmasters Association, in the Twentieth 
annual convention assembled in Dallas, Texas, 
this 10th day of October, 1937, does hereby re- 
cord its judgment, that persons engaged in the 
practice of installing, testing and _ repairing 
weighing apparatus should be subject to strict 
examination, to registration, to permit (revoca- 
ble for cause), and to bond all under the juris- 
diction of lawful authority. 


SE CGWs HARRY sky CLARK Omaha, re- 
ported the finances of. the ass’n to be in good 
order, w:th receipts and balance during the 
year of $267.90, expenses of only $67.25, and 
a balance on hand of $200.65. 


ELECTION of officers placed for the ensuing 
year: Clay Johnson, Peoria, Ill., pres.; G. C. 
Rhodes, Enid, Okla., vice-pres.; and Harry R. 
Clark, Omaha, Neb., sec’y-treas. 

Adjourned sine die. 


WEIGHING NOTES 


MANY GRAIN INSPECTORS, concerned 
with weighing problems, divided their time be- 
tween the grain grading school on the top floor 
and the meeting of the weighmasters. The an- 
nual luncheon, an especially nice steak luncheon, 
was attended by both weighmasters and chief 
inspectors. 


WEIGHMASTERS in attendance at the 
meeting included H. R. Clark, Omaha, Neb.; 
R. R. DeArmond, St. Louis, Mo.; Sam Holder, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Clay Johnson, Peoria, IIl.; 
Paul Larson, Sioux City, Ia.; G. C. Rhodes, 
BnidmOkiAy we iAn schmatz Chicago Illia H. 
He Schlinkert, St. Louis, Mor; R: S. McCarty, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; and M. B. Houseal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Several were accompanied by their 
wives, who enjoyed the sights and hospitality 
of the Dallas hosts. 


Russian shipments of wheat this week were 
the largest of the season, 2,504,000 bus. as 
compared with 1,768,000 bus. last week and 
88,000 bus. a year ago, and largely respon- 
sible for the weak tone of the English mar- 
ket.—Hulburd, Warren & Chandler. 


“The farmers are not so anxious for a crop 
control bill as they are to stop the import 
of Canadian cattle, Argentine beef and corn, 
Scandinavian eggs and butter, and Czecho- 
slovakian hams.’—Extract from a statement 
issued in Washington recently by Senator 
Burke of Nebraska. 
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Wages and Hours Legislation 


By Epcar MarkHAm, Washington, D. C., Sec’y 


of the National Grain Trade Council before 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 


The overwhelming opinion in Washington 
is that wages and hours legislation will be en- 
acted at the next session of Congress. Gen- 
eral principles of the legislation in all proba- 
bility will be those of the Black-Connery 
bill, which has been passed by the Senate and 
is pending on the House calendar, although 
there have been rumors that the bill may be 
rewritten before final House consideration. 


The purposes of this new labor bill are to 
raise wages and shorten the work-week, and 
to abolish child labor. The first two of these 
purposes would be accomplished through a 
new government board called the National 
Labor Standards Board, operating within 
definite limits fixed by Congress. The bill 
as it passed the Senate protects state control 
of child labor, whereas the version reported 
to the House by the House labor committee 
specifically outlaws child labor except on the 
farm. 


Three Labor Agencies of Government.— 
Once the wages and hours bill is passed by 
Congress, the initial step towards subjecting 
trade and industry generally to its provisions 
would be the appointment by the President 
and confirmation by the Senate of the five 
members of the National Labor Standards 
Board, one from each of the four corners of 
the country, and the fifth from the center. If 
and when this Board is established it will be 
the third separate and distinct government 
agency dealing with labor problems, the other 
two being the Department of Labor, headed 
by a member of the Cabinet, and the National 
Labor Relations Board, set up under the 
Wagner Act and composed of three members. 
Each of these agencies has its own particular 
job to do. There is no overlapping of juris- 
diction. 


In the field of employer-employee rela- 
tions the function of the Department is to 
act as conciliator in the settlement of strikes 
and threatened strikes. In addition, the De- 
partment administers the Walsh-Healey Act 
regulating labor conditions on government 
contracts and under the proposed wages and 
hours legislation one of its several bureaus— 
the Children’s Bureau—would be the judge 
of what constitutes “particularly hazardous” 
work. 

The National Labor Relations Board is sup- 
posed to protect employees against unfair 
labor practices on the part of their employers 
—the chief one of which to date seems to be 
discharge for union activities;—it is supposed 
also to protect employes in their right of col- 


Edgar Markham, Washing- Chester Weekes, St. Joseph, Floyd Oles, Seattle, Wash- 
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lective bargaining through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to determine, in the 
event of a dispute, what organization is de- 
sired by a majority of the employees to speak 
for them in collective bargaining with their 
employers, 

The new: National Labor Standards Board 
would fix minimum wages and maximum 
hours for employees by occupations and keep 
a close watch on employers as to whether 
they are complying with the wages and hours 
orders of the Board, and the prohibition 
against child labor. 


Except as to child labor, the wages and 
hours bill as now written does not apply to 
any employer until affirmative action is taken 
by the National Labor Standards Board. The 
action which may be taken by the Board is 
limited by the bill to the establishment for 
any occupation coming under the act, of mini- 
mum wages of not to exceed 40 cents an 
hour, and a minimum work-week of not less. 
than 40 hours. 


Public Hearings.—Before the Board may 
make an order relative to wages and hours. 
it would be required to hold a public hearing, 
either on its own motion or on complaint of 
any labor organization or any person having 
a bona fide interest as defined by the Board. 
As a protection to employers against hasty 
action and great inconvenience in travel, the 
bill provides that: “such hearing shall be held 
at a point as near the principal place of busi- 
ness of the employer involved as is practi- 
cable and at a such time as the Board may 
prescribe, and reasonable notice must be 
given to those involved by registered mail or 
by personal service.” In addition to hold- 
ing public hearing, the Board, prior to issuing: 
a wages and hours order, would have to ap- 
point and receive a report from an advisory 
committee composed of equal representation 
of employer, employee and the public. The 
committee would be required to make an inde- 
pendent investigation, hold hearings and 
confer with the principal interested parties be- 
fore submitting its recommendations to the 
Board. The Board would not be bound by 
the report of the advisory committee. 


Board will have Broad Authority.—Sub- 
ject to the limits already mentioned—that is, 
a minimum wage of not to exceed 40 cents. 
an hour and work-week of not less than 40) 
hours—the Board would be given rather 
broad authority to establish for an occupa- 
tion definite standards of minimum wages and. 
maximum hours “at levels consistent with 
health, efficiency and general well-being of 
workers and the maximum productivity and 
profitable operation of American business.” 
Its conclusions on minimum wages, among 
other things, would have to take into account 
cost of living, local economic conditions, 
wages established for work of like character 
by collective bargaining agreements, and dif 
ferences in unit cost of manufacture occa- 
sioned by varying local natural resources, 
operating conditions or other factors enter- 
ing into the cost of production. As to hours, 
the Board would have to take into considera- 
tion not only questions relating to the physi- 
cal well-being, efficiency and earning power 
of the individual—there is a specific prohibi- 
tion against the Board issuing a work-week 
order that would reduce an employee’s week- 
ly earnings, but it would have to take into 
consideration the number of persons available 
for employment in the occupation and also 
the hours of employment established for work: 
of like character through collective bargain 
ing. 

Wages below and hours above those estab- 


lished for an occupation by the National 
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Labor Standards Board would become “‘op- 
pressive.” Oppressive wages, or oppressive 
hours or employment of child labor would 
constitute a “substandard labor condition.” 
Goods produced—the word “produced” is de- 
fined to mean “produced, manufactured, 
mined, handled or in any manner worked on” 
—under any substandard labor condition 
would be branded ‘unfair goods,” and auto- 
matically barred from interstate commerce. 


Grain, feed and mill men are under the pro- 
visions of the wages and hours bill as now 
written. Farmers are exempted. Also ex- 
empted, is seasonal employment in ginning, 
compressing and storing of cotton or with the 
processing of cottonseed—the cotton folks 
were let out by the House Labor Committee 
in the last minute maneuvering to get the 
bill considered by the House before adjourn- 
ment—canning or other packing or packaging 
of fish, sea foods, sponges, or pickling, can- 
ning, or processing of fruits or vegetables, or 
the processing of beets, cane and maple into 
sugar. 


Altho grain and feed men would be sub- 
ject to wages and hours issued by the Na- 
tional Labor Standards Board this does not 
necessarily mean that they would have to pay 
exorbitant labor costs in order to operate the 
long hours demanded by farmers when mar- 
keting their crops at harvest time. Before a 
minimum wage and maximum work-week 
could be established they would be given full 
opportunity to make a showing to the Board, 
and also to the advisory committee set up 
for the occupation by the Board, of the sea- 
sonal nature of their business, their close rela- 
tionship with the farmer and the length of 
work-week needed at certain periods of the 
year if the farmer is to have a market for his 
products when he wants it most. Perhaps it 
would be possible to solve the problem by 
averaging the length of the work-week over 
a period of months somewhat as it was done 
in NRA code days. Should the work-week 
established by the Board be too short to take 
care of peak operating requirements, there 
is in the bill an avenue of partial, though 
rather expensive, relief; Authority is granted 
to the Board to order “overtime employment 
in periods of seasonal or peak activity” with 
“wage rates to be paid for such overtime em- 
ployment not exceeding the rate of time and 
one-half.” 


State minimum wage and maximum hour 
laws that are more favorable to employees 


would not be superseded by the pending bill, 
if enacted. 

As to child labor, full-time employment of 
children under the age of 16 years is prohib- 
ited in all industries except agriculture, 
which is exempt from all provisions of the 
act, and employment of children between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years is prohibited in “par- 
ticularly hazardous” work. 

In its present form, the wages and hours 


bill is nowhere near as drastic from the stand- : 


point of the employer as it was when sub- 
mitted to Congress last spring by the Admin- 
istration. The original draft would have 
written into law a definite minimum wage and 
maximum work-week, with the Board given a 
roving commission to order wages raised 
above the minimum and the work-week re- 
duced below the maximum, 


Penalties for violations were more ex- 
treme, altho those in the bill as it now stands 
are plenty severe; for instance, anyone who 
does or aids in doing anything made unlawful 
by the Act or who willfully fails or omits to 
perform any duty imposed by the Act is sub- 
ject to a fine of $500 or imprisonment of not 
more than six months, or both. The same 
penalties apply to anyone willfully making a 
false “statement or entry in any application, 
report, or record filed or kept pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act’’ and they also apply 
to anyone who “without just cause” refuses 
to testify or produce books and. records in 
obedience to a Board subpoena. The worst 
offense under the Act would be the willful 
discharge of or discrimination against an em- 
ployee because of his having filed a complaint 
or instituted or caused to be instituted any 
investigation or proceeding under the Act, 
and subject the offending employer to a max- 
imum fine of $1,000 or one year’s imprison- 
ment, or both. 

The almost universal belief of observers in 
Washington that the wages and hours bill will 
be passed at the next session of Congress 
is based on the situation as it stands today. 
There is a great deal of opposition to the bill 
but much of it appears to be afraid to come 
out into the open. The farm organizations 
do not like the legislation, fearing its passage 
would mean increased cost of the things 
they buy, but for the most part they are con- 
fining their activities to obtaining exemption 
for farmers and farmers’ business organiza- 
tions. The American Federation of Labor is 
divided on the bill but the CIO is supporting 
it up and down the line. The AF of L is hold- 
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ing its annual convention in Denver the latter 
part of this month. Those who are against 
the wages and hour bill have announced that 
they are going to make a fight for the adop- 
tion of a resolution condemning it. Should 
this move succeed it might possibly have the 
effect of bringing into the open the timid op- 
ponents in agriculture and industry. 

No sooner had Congress adjourned late in 
August than rumors began to circulate to the 
effect that the Black-Connery bill was going 
to be completely rewritten before the next ses- 
sion. One of the big changes was to be the 
inclusion of fair trade practices designed. to 
tighten existing anti-trust laws. Diligent in- 
quiry in authoritative places about Washing- 
ton failed to get confirmation of any of these 
rumors. On the contrary, it indicated that 
the Administration, while having revision of 
the anti-trust laws as one of its objectives, 
has barely begun the study of the subject, and, 
in addition, definitely prefers that wages and 
hours legislation and anti-trust law revision 
be dealt with by Congress in separate bills. 


The O’Mahoney Bill Drastic.—In any dis- 
cussion of the Black-Connery bill there is at 
least one other piece of pending legislation 
that should be mentioned. It is the O’Ma- 
honey bill to require federal licensing of all 
corporations doing an interstate business and 
also providing for voluntary federal incorpo- 
ration. As introduced, the bill would have 
required observance of fair wages and hours 
as among the conditions precedent to a cor- 
poration obtaining a license to continue in 
business. 

Altho there does not now appear to be any 
probability that labor standards legislation 
will be handled in this way, the O’ Mahoney 
bill, calling for drastic federal regulation of 
corporations, is still very much alive. Ex- 
tended hearings were held last winter by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. There is strong 
sentiment in Congress for federal licensing of 
corporations. Organized labor is openly 
advocating it. Senator O’Mahoney will have 
the active support of Senator Borah in getting 
the bill before the Senate. Enactment of such 
legislation means nearly all business will be 
directly under the thumb of Washington. 
Limitations of profits and control of salaries 
are among the several objectives. Regardless 
of what may happen to the O’Mahoney bill 
next winter, a law of this character is in the 
offing and constitutes, perhaps, the most seri- 
ous legislative threat facing American trade 
and industry. 
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Grain Inspectors Discuss Dual .. 


Certificates 


Use of the new federal dockage tester was 
thoroly discussed by the 36th annual meeting 
of the Chief Grain Inspectors National Ass’n, 
over which Pres. Paul Larson, Sioux City, pre- 
sided in Dallas, Tex., Oct. 11. 


Due to the cost of the new federal dockage 
tester few inspection departments have installed 
the new machine, which the inspectors de- 
scribed as in need of further improvements, 
principally to speed up its operation. While the 
new machine gives more accurate results than 
the Emerson kicker, it requires three times as 
long to run a sample of grain, and the improve- 
ment in accuracy was considered insufficient to 
justify expense of installing. 


Many of the inspectors had brought along 
samples of the office forms they use in record- 
ing grain inspections, and took turns explain- 
ing their procedure in filling out these forms. 


E. C. PARKER, chief of the federal grain 
supervision service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, reported progress on improvement of 
the federal dockage tester, crediting the restric- 
tions imposed on federal buying of equipment 
with forcing acceptance by the department of 
the low bid on 70 machines needed by the fed- 
eral supervision service. Contrary to expected 
procedure, the manufacturer of the machines, 
after filling the federal order, made no effort 
to enter quantity production of the machines 
for the benefit of the inspection departments 
and the private grain trade. 

“The federal government cannot collaborate 
in the design of a dockage tester with any sin- 
gle manufacturer,” said Mr. Parker, “without 
tending to create a federal monopoly, an act 
prohibited by law. This restriction has pre- 
vented the government finding someone to en- 
ter mass production of the new dockage test- 
ers, for which a market that would take 1,000 
machines is already in existence. 

“The new machine is superior to the Emer- 
son in accuracy, and such future changes as 
may be made in it can be applied to existing 
machines at very little expense. One of the 
improvements that has been developed is a new 
type of longer lived rubber bumper; another 
is a minor change in the spring carriage for 
the sieves; a third is a positive feed that may 
be adjusted for different grains, controls the 
flow of the sample into the machine and tends 
to shorten the time it takes to run a sample.” 


MRS. E. H. MILLER, Chicago, private crop 
statistician, explained the black stem rust in 
an address published elsewhere. 


J. H. FRAZIER, Philadelphia, opened the 
question of dual certificates, expressing the con- 
viction of the inspectors that grading under 
this rule had become severely technical. 
Mr. Parker insisted that the intent of the 
new rule was to give the inspectors greater 
latitude in exercising their judgment, that dual 
certificates were to be issued only when aver- 
age samples would not properly express the 
contents of a car. He was surprised to learn 
that federal supervisors tended to be technical 
in application of the provision for dual cer- 
tificates, and promised to refer this matter to 
R. T. Males, Chicago, who has charge of the 
federal grain supervision service. 
“Apparently,” said Mr. Parker, “a misunder- 
standing of the instructions regarding dual cer- 
tificates has arisen in the federal supervision 
“service as well as among state grain inspectors.” 
» J. F. SHANLEY, San Antonio, described 
“shipments of kafir and snapped corn that would 
vhave a great deal of sand in the bottom of the 
wear. The sand occurs im the handling of these 

rains, and sifts to the bottom of the car while 
enroute. He explained also that loading of 
corn into a car from a sheller often caused un- 
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even loading of the cars, and the dual certificate 
was the best protection the inspector had against 
the responsibility for declaring anything except 
the true contents of the car. 

“No inspector,” believed Mr. Parker, “ought 
to assume responsibility for grading a carload 
of grain down because it might have been 
plugged. Too many borderline cases occur, 
where the appearance may be present, but the 
car was quite unintentionally so loaded. Only 
after due investigation by constituted authori- 
ties ought a car be declared ‘plugged,’ and 
then the Department of Agriculture may pub- 
lish the findings.” 

HARRY R. CLARK, Omaha, wondered why 
new samples should not be drawn for a Board 
of Appeal application on a grade. Mr. Parker 
replied that the time lapse between the inspec- 
tion by a federal supervisor and the inspection 
by the Board of Appeal would cause many 
variations, but that in extreme cases permission 
for drawing of new samples would be given by 
the Board of Appeal. 

SEC’Y CLARK reported a balance and re- 
ceipts for the year of $56.57, expenses of 
$13.70, leaving a balance of $42.87 in the or- 
ganization’s treasury. His report was unani-— 
mously adopted. 


ELECTION placed the following officers: 
Paul Larson, Sioux City, la., pres., re-elected ; 
J. H. Frazier, Philadelphia, Pa., vice-pres.; 
H. R. Clark, Omaha, Neb., sec’y-treas. The 
directorate remained unchanged, being com- 
posed of F. B. Tompkins, H. R. Clark, D. H. 
Larkin, A. A. Breed, J. H. Frazier and S. A. 
Holder. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Immediately following the meeting the in- 
spectors enjoyed refreshments supplied by 
Harry B. Olson, Chicago, continuing their dis- 
cussions unofficially during this period. 

ON SUNDAY the inspectors had luncheon 
with the weighmasters, the two organizations 
combining for this annual feature. 

MANY of the inspectors took part in con- 
ducting the grain grading school that was a 
pre-convention feature on Sunday. 

CHIEF INSPECTORS IN ATTENDANCE 

J. T. Shanley, San Antonio; C. M. Good- 
night, Amarillo; J. Martin Clark, Fort Worth; 
rae ©. Meltone Wick ankesStiards: Dallas: 
C. F. Standring, Wichita Falls; J. M. Wilkie, 
New Orleans; Breckenridge Moore, Louisville; 


Paul Larson, Sioux City; Harry R. Clark, 
Omaha; John Frazier, Philadelphia; G. C. 
Rhodes, Enid; Lee McGarrey, Fort Worth; 


L. P. Clausen, Houston; W. J. Lambe, Coffey- 
ville; A. B. Plummer, state of Kansas; F. B. 
Tompkins, Peoria. 


Price stabilization of potatoes in nine 
counties of Nebraska, Colorado and Wyom- 
ing by a marketing agreement approved 
Sept. 14 by Sec’y Wallace is being sub- 
mitted to a referendum, not of the consum- 
ers buying the potatoes but of the growers. 

A fine of $100 a day is running against 
the National Biscuit Co. for refusal to an- 
swer a Federal Trade Commission question- 
naire, and now amounts to $40,000. In Feb- 
ruary, 1936, Vice President C. S. Stillwell 
of the company wrote the Commission that 
“we are very hesitant to make public dis- 
closure of information relating to our busi- 
ness with particular customers and our total 
volume of business, because we believe that 
dissemination of such information would 
place us at a distinct competitive disadvan- 
tage.’ The company is expected to resist 
in the courts. 
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Black Rust 
Mrs. E. H. Miter, Chicago, IIL., 


There is nothing more disheartening to the 
grain trade in general, and to farmers in par- 
ticular, than an epidemic of Black Rust, for 
there is nothing one can do about it. When 
once the infestation is present, all the farmer 
can do is sit back and wait for what will 
happen, and the ultimate damage will depend 
greatly, but by no means entirely, upon the 
weather. 


Spores of.this dreaded disease lodge upon 
the stem of the plant, eating into the stem 
and halting the flow of sap to the kernel, thus 
preventing full and normal maturity. The 
final effect is seen in the light shriveled ber- 
ries the plant produces—the reduction of 
quality as well as quantity in the yield. When 
a spore of rust lodges upon a plant, that spore 
will do damage regardless of the weather— 
unless the wheat is very close to maturity at 
time of infestation. The weather will greatly 
determine the spread of the infestation and 
the resultant damage. Damp, muggy weather 
hastens rust development and spread. Rust 
will develop and spread very rapidly when 
heavy dews occur nightly and early morning 
temperatures are in—or over—the upper sev- 
enties. Weak plants and plants with thin 
stems are, of course, more susceptible to dam- 
age, as are also the fields of more rank 
growth. 

The barberry bush is a well-known breeding 
ground for rust. Definite evidence has been 
presented from time to time that new forms 
of this menace do e@riginate on the barberry 
bush and that this bush also makes possible 
the perpetuation of a larger number of rust 
forms than would be possible if all barberry 
bushes were destroyed. I have a fault to find 
with this evidence, and I’ll freely admit that 
what I don’t know about Black Rust would 
fill many books; but it is my humble opinion 
that complete eradication of the barberry 
bush will by no means insure safety from 
black rust. During recent years the govern- 
ment has made rapid progress in the eradica- 
tion of the barberry bush. In fact, some of 
these government agents, in earnest pursuit 
of their duties, have eradicated more than the 
barberry bush. One farmer complained to me 
that he had most of his prize gooseberry 
bushes destroyed before he could convince an 
over-zealous agent that they were not bar- 
berry bushes. Yet, the 1937 year was one of 
the worst rust years in history. Many people 
do not agree with this statement, but I offer 
the following facts to prove it: 

Up until 1937, rust was always a menace to 
certain sections of our northwest, especially 
to the Red River Valley territory in the east- 
ern sections of the Dakotas and western Min- 
nesota. Farmers in our winter wheat belt 
never had to worry much about rust. In fact, 
many of them in the soft winter wheat belt 
knew nothing about black rust. When rust 
was first discovered in the soft winter wheat 
belt this year—and I was, I believe, the first 
to predict heavy damage from this infestation 
—some of the “old timers” in the grain trade 
laughed at the idea that black rust could dam- 
age winter wheat. Their contention was 
“Black Rust never did injure winter wheat— 
and it won't this year.” Field men unfamiliar 
with black rust were sent out to inspect fields 
and reported ‘Considerable infestation of red 
rust, but no damage, as wheat was only 10 
days from maturity.” These men were de- 
ceived by the color of black rust, for, con- 
trary to the name “black,” in the earlier stages 
black rust spores are really red in color. The 
congealing of the san turns the straw to a 
dirty grey black. For this reason, many 
farmers did not know their fields were badly 
infested with the dread black rust disease 
until they entered the fields to cut their grain 

It is imposible to accurately determine the 
damage until grain is threshed, and actual 
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damage does not show on the kernel until it 
begins to shrivel. In northern Missouri 1 
entered a badly infested and damaged field, 
just as cutting of the grain had started. The 
owner of the field told me he did not know 
what had happened—that he supposed light- 
ning must have struck his field. He was very 
much surprised when I told him it was black 
rust. This particular field had been damaged 
about 60%. 


The extent of rust damage to the winter 
wheat is clearly shown by the gradings of 
grain reaching terminal markets. Of the wheat 
received in Chicago so far this year, only 52 
cars out of 5831, or less than 1%, has graded 
No. 1; 869 cars, or about 15%, No. 2; while 
1399 cars, or 24%, has graded No. 3; 1410, or 
about the same percentage, No. 4, and 2101, 
or over 36%, under No. 5 and sample grades. 
Out of 9406 cars, 2096, or about 22%, hard 
wheat, graded No. 1; 1790, or 19%, No. 2; 
1829, or 20%, No. 3; 1478, or less than 16%, 
No. 4; and the balance No. 5 and sample 
grades. 


To Combat the Menace.—The question 
most frequently asked me this year by farm- 
ers was “What can I do to combat the men- 
ace of Black Rust?’ I would recommend: 


First: Seeding as early as possible, under 
good cultural methods and fertilization. A 
strong healthy plant with a good root system 
is more able to withstand rust infestation. 
Good fertilization hastens maturity and in 
many cases only a few days in date of ma- 
turity means the difference between a plump 
good berry anda light shriveled one. I found 
during the past year many cases where com: 
mercial fertilizer had been used the wheat 
matured ahead of the rust, where fields in the 
same territory not fertilized were badly dam- 
aged. Also the date of planting was unques- 
tionably shown to make a difference. I found 
early sown fields beating the rust out while 
late sown fields in the same locality were 
heavily damaged. 


Second: Plant the grains most nearly rust 
resistant that are adapted to your partciular 
locality. I say “most nearly rust resistant”— 
but do not be misled into believing that you 
have an absolutely rust resistant variety of 
wheat. At the present time the Thatcher 
spring wheat is withstanding rust epidemics 
very well. This variety has had only two 
years of experience, however—1935 and 1937. 
In 1935 I did not find any damage to Thatcher 
from rust. In 1937 I found some fields 
slightly damaged, and I could not help think- 
ing of the fate of the well known Ceres 
wheat, which up until 1935 was the best 
known rust resistant variety. In fact, just the 
other day I came across a 1933 dictionary of 
spring wheat varieties in which the Ceres was 
placed at the top of the list as a rust resistant 
variety. Yet we all know how badly damaged 
the Ceres wheat was in 1935 and in 1937. 
Long before the Ceres was well known, the 
Kota was heralded as the rust resistant wheat, 
but this proved unsatisfactory for milling 
qualities, as well as susceptible to smut, and 
was no longer recommended in 1933. 


In view of past history, I am not at all con- 
vinced that Thatcher wheat is the answer to 
the rust problem in our spring wheat terri- 
tory. Plant breeders are still at work in an 
effort to obtain a variety of wheat that will 
be as acceptable as to milling qualities, re- 
sistant to rust and. other diseases, as well as 
a good yielder. This must be a reasonable 
early maturing variety with a good stiff straw. 
When one considers the many qualities that 
must be combined in a wheat plant before it 
can be recommended for general distribution, 
and the years of effort and work it takes to 
produce these qualities, one begins to realize 
a little of the problems facing our plant breed- 
ers and pathologists. They are working con- 
stantly to find the answer to our rust prob- 
lem, and we can only hope that they will be 
successful. 
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Farm Legislation, in Effect and 
Proposed 


By Franx A. Tuers, Kansas City, chairman, National Grain Trade Council, before the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n. at Dallas, Tex. 


In the face of the many farm relief schemes 
with which the government has experimented 
in the past seven years the grain marketing 


system has proved itself indispensable and . 


to-day is functioning on the highest plane of 
economy and efficiency in its history. 

We have witnessed farm bills dealing with 
marketing and processing come and go, last- 
ing only long enough for nature and economic 
forces to override their artificial efforts to 
control and uplift by man-made laws. 


Course of Legislation Doubtful.—Altho 
Congress is pledged to act again on the “farm 
problem,” it is difficult to presage with any 
degree of accuracy what course our farm- 
relief experts will pursue in the forthcoming 
session. The situation is made even more 
complex when it is considered that one branch 
of government is for strict crop control, an- 
other for reopening more productive land; 
that soil benefits are paid on the one hand to 
increase production and loans offered for 
producing less; and that efforts are made to 
restore foreign outlets while bolstering prices 
above the world’s level. From a scarcity the- 
ory, with a tremendous volume of imports of 
wheat from Canada and corn from Argentine, 
we now jump to other devices which I will 
discuss later. 

We are ‘convinced, however, that we shall 
soon hear considerable from Washington re- 
garding “parity income,’ marketing controls, 
production controls, ever-normal granary 
land reclamation, soil conservation, and res- 
toration of processing taxes. In other words, 
we are at another one of those cross-roads 
where more bills will be enacted in another 
effort to end farm bills, or, as it were, a war 
to end war. 

All Business Groups Now Concerned.—_We 
all readily recall a few years ago when only 
the grain trade was confronted with perennial 
problems of legislation directly affecting our 
business. We used to be surprised at the 
apathetic attitude displayed by business men 
when we appealed to those outside of our 
industry to aid us in overcoming a most radi- 
cal political trend which was bound to result 
in serious consequences to business as a 
whole. Now many lines of business are 
harassed in the same way and it is most inter- 
esting to observe the present nationwide dis- 
cussions in various professional and commer- 
cial trades conventions, giving over a large 
part of their programs to governmental and 
political trends. The concern of all«groups 
now centers in the many legislative measures, 
enacted and proposed, and their vital effect on 
the business and economic structure of this 
country. 

We foresaw the doom of the Farm Board 
scheme, but many persons took exception to 
our criticisms as selfish outbursts against 
what many accepted as a sincere attempt on 
the part of our government to lift agriculture 
out of a depressed state. 

Since then a myriad of laws has been en- 


_acted to relieve other groups in the period 


of depression until government control has 
been extended to every conceivable group and 
type of business. 

Set up to deal with emergencies arising 
out of the drouths and econom‘c disturbances, 
these so-called temporary measures are being 
enlarged upon and extended in the direction 
of complete governmental control of all social 
and industrial groups under the pseudonym of 
“planned economy,’ which in effect brings 
centralization of power and the destruction 


of the open, competitive theory of trade. It 
is a plan for regimentation with a concerted 
nationalistic viewpoint. 

More Government Interference Expected. 
—It is the unanimous opinion of those in 
Washington who watch such things ciosely 
that trade and industry generally are in for 
more federal control; that their operations are 
likely to be subjected to further government 
interference and regulation with its resultant 
increased cost of doing business. 

Many bills to accomplish this already are 
part way thru the legislative mill, and there 
is the threat of others to come. Beh:nd most 
of the proposals there is little question that. 
the prime motive is to tighten Washington's 
grip on business rather than to bring about 
economic reforms. 

So far as the grain industry is concerned, 
I feel quite sure that I reflect a general view 
that there has existed a serious situation in 
many branches of agriculture. Many laws 
dealing with agriculture have been enacted 
which have proven beneficial in bringing 
about a betterment of such conditions. But, 
as I have repeatedly contended, there is not 
warrant for the adoption of measures for 
agricultural relief which, while of doubtful 
value to the farmer, will be certain to result 
in greatly increasing the burdens of three- 
quarters of our people and in bringing wide- 
spread disaster to industries representing bil- 
iions of dollars of investment and employing 
large numbers of people. To us in the grain 
and milling trades the experience of our life- 
time in the business of moving grain from the 
field into consumption has convinced us of 
the disastrous effect of nostrums on the pro- 
duction and the price structure of agricultural 


products. 

In the last session of Congress, the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which “makes 
loans to farmers on their harvested crops, such 
as the last 45-cent loan on corn and present 9- 
cent cotton loans, was extended to June 30, 1939. 
Similar extension was given the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation, which engages in 
surplus removal operations. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to transfer up to 30 
per cent of the customs receipts for purchasing, 
processing, and_ distributing agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has announced that 50 to 
60 million dollars might be made available 
for this purpose on corn alone. The Soil Con- 
servation Act of 1936, was passed to replace the 
invalidated AAA. It was intended at that time 
that the program of soil conservation was to 
be turned over to the various states on Decem- 
ber 381, 1987. But this was amended so as to 
retain jurisdiction by the Department of Agri- 
culture until January 1, 1942. Twenty-two 
states have passed laws modeled after this act 
for land use and soil erosion purposes. There 
was expended 400 million dollars by the AAA in 
1936 for this soil conservation effort and there 
will be spent, an equal amount, if not more, this 
year. Marketing agreement provisions of the 
old AAA were re-enacted, but the only way the 
grain trade, would be affected by this legisla- 
tion would be thru a voluntary marketing agree- 
ment entered into with the Secretary. The 
compulsory features do not apply to grain, ana 
the policy of the department has been against 
voluntary marketing agreements on staple 
crops. In addition, there was passed a farm 
tenancy law; an appropriation of 50 million 
dollars for seed, feed, and crop production loans, 
overhauling and liberalizing the laws adminis- 
tered by the Farm Credit Administration: a law 
reducing federal land bank farm mortgage 
rates; an authorization of 214 million dollars a 
year, in co-operation with states, to make trees 
available to farmers, and several other laws of 
minor nature. ; 

Since the establishment of the new deal in 
1933 there has been expended upwards of 3 bil- 
lion dollars for farm relief, and approximately 
one-seventh of the revenue collected by the fed- 
eral government has been paid to farmers in 
some form or other. 

Cash income of farmers will be highest this 
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year since 1929. Income from marketings alone 
is estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
at $8,575,000,000; and government payments are 
expected to raise the total to approximately 
$9,000,000,000 as against $7,865,000,000 last year. 


Altho the estimated total for this year is 
about 14 per cent below that of $10,479,000,000 
reported for 1929 the relative amount of pur- 
chasing power represented is considerably 
greater than this comparison would indicate 
because of the substantial net decline that has 
taken place in the general level of prices that 
farmers must pay. 


The Department of Agriculture calculates 
that the total buying power of farm income this 
year would be equal to 103 per cent of the an- 
nual average for the period 1924-29 as against 
96 per cent in 1936, 70 per cent in 1933, and 104 
per cent in 1929. 

This briefly summarizes major farm 
tion operative at the present time. 

We are told now that general farm legisla- 
tion will be the first order of business at the 
next session of Congress. The avowed goal is 
better income for the farmer by securing a 
closer adjustment of supplies to domestic and 
export market requirements with an_ ever- 
normal granary big enough to protect the coun- 
try in lean years. 


The Farm Buro Bill—When the time arrives 
to draft legislation, present indications are that 
the so-called American Farm Buro Federation 
bill will be used as the basis. This bill goes 
in the same direction as the invalidated Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, but much farther, and 
also builds on the more recent Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act. It seeks to 
assure the farmer parity income on normal sup- 
plies of his crops, imposes compulsory govern- 
mental control of production and marketing, 
and establishes an ever-normal granary. After 
several weeks of public hearings it was spon- 
sored in the House by Representative Flanna- 
gan of Virginia and in the Senate by Senators 
McGill of Kansas and Pope of Idaho, who in- 
serted a provision that marketing quotas could 
not be imposed except on approval of two-thirds 
of the producers of the commodity. Chairman 
Jones of the Agricultural Committee introduced 
a bill in the House substituting voluntary con- 
trol for compulsory control but used the Farm 
Buro draft as the framework of his measure, 
altho making a number of other important 
changes. The administration has virtually ap- 
proved the general principles of these bills as 
they contain the powers necessary for the gov- 
ernment to carry out the 1938 crop reduction 
program recently agreed upon in Washington 
by the Secretary and more than one-hundred 
state farm leaders summoned from all parts of 
the country. 


The Pope-McGill Bill. 


The Pope-McGill Bill, S. 2787 in its present 
form for production and marketing control: 


Establishes a national soil depleting base acre- 
age for each of the major crops, which base 
acreage for each crop is to be allotted among 
states, counties, and individual producers by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; 


Defines ‘‘total supply’ and ‘‘normal supply’’ 
for each crop and authorizes the Secretary to 
establish an ever-normal granary which shall 
be such supply in addition to the normal supply 
but not in excess of 10 per cent thereof ‘‘as 
will maintain a surplus reserve adequate to 
meet domestic consumption and export needs 
in years of drought, flood, or other adverse con- 
ditions as well as in years of plenty”; 


Authorizes the Secretary to impose market- 
ing quotas on all farmers when supplies be- 
come excessive as well as to order co-operating 
farmers to reduce production below their base 
acreage as a means of reducing excessive 
supplies; 

Authorizes the Secretary to make fixed bene- 
fit payments to co-operating farmers who do 
not exceed production limits set for the year; 

Authorizes and directs the Secretary to set up 
an administrative agency and to make such 
expenditures as he deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act; appropriates the 
sum of 400 million dollars, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, for the admin- 
istration of the act and for the making of soil 
conservation payments and parity payments 
pursuant to adjustment contracts; and 


For consumer protection directs the Secretary 
to release supplies to be marketed when prices 
exceed parity by more than 10 per cent and 
also to raise and lower the tariff on a dutiable 
commodity when the price for this commodity 
is more than 10 per cent below or above parity 
price for the commodity. 

The national base acreage fixed for wheat is 
°67,400,000 acres, of which 4,400,000 is allotted to 
white wheat which is mostly grown in the 

’ Pacific Northwest. That for corn is 102,500,000 
“acres. A ‘‘normal’’ supply of all wheat would be 
*a normal year’s domestic consumption and 
exports plus 20 per cent as a normal carry-over 


legisla- 


or 822,000,000 bus., of which 78,000,000 bus. 
would be white wheat. A normal supply of 
a normal year’s domestic con- 


sumption and exports plus 5 per cent for nor- 
about 2,494,000,000 bus. 
supply” of a crop would he the carry- 


mal carry-over, or 
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* ton, 


over at the beginning of a marketing year plus 
estimated production for that year. Marketing 
quotas would be imposed on wheat farmers 
when the Secretary finds that the total supply 
for a marketing year will exceed the normal 
supply by 20 per cent, or a carry-over and new 
crop total of 986,000,000 bus. (93,000,000 white 
wheat). The marketing quota level for corn 
would be a total supply of 10 per cent above 
normal, or about 2,743 million bushels. Farmers 
would have to pay a tax of 50 per cent of parity 
price on every bushel sold in excess! of their 
quota. 


The bill would also establish a Surplus Re- 
serve Loan Corporation with a capital stock of 
100 million dollars subscribed by the United 
States, with additional authority to issue its 
notes, debentures, or other obligations to be 
fuHy guaranteed by the government in a par 
amount aggregating not more than five times 
the amount of its capital stock or a total of 
600 million dollars. Summarizing, it will be seen 
that there is an appropriation of 100 million dol- 
lars to the Surplus Corporation with further 
authority to issue obligations for an additional 
500 million dollars, which together with an ap- 
propriation of 400 million dollars for soil bene- 
fits and parity payments makes a total of one 
billion dollars. 


The Jones Bill. 


In its present form, the Jones bill, HR-8246, 
has many features of the Farm Buro bill but 
differs in the following respects: 


Does not impose a tax on a farmer for mar- 
keting in excess of his quota, such action 
merely disqualifying him for soil-benefit pay- 
ments the following year; 


Levies processing taxes on major commod- 
ities when total supplies reach marketing quota 
levels, with compensatory taxes on competing 
products, the same as under the AAA. The tax 
on wheat is set at 20 cents a bushel, cotton at 
2 cents a pound, and rice at 20 cents a bushel. 
How corn will be handled has not been defi- 
nitety: decided but probably through a tax on 

ogs; 

Leaves amounts, terms and conditions of loans 
on farm-stored commodities to the discretion 
of the Secretary in lieu of the fixed scale in 
Farm Buro Bill. 


Continues soil conservation and benefit pay- 
ments at the discretion of the Secretary but 
on a graduated scale with a maximum of $10,- 
000 to any one person, in lieu of a fixed scale 
of benefit payments as provided in the Farm 
Buro bill; 


Prohibits the Secretary from making con- 
tracts with individual farmers, whereas Farm 
Buro bill requires contracts with co-operating 
farmers; 


Provides definitely for the use of funds under 
Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(30 per cent of customs receipts) in disposing 
of surplus commodities at home and abroad, one 
avowed purpose being to promote trade abroad; 


Sets up a fund to find new uses and new mar- 
kets for farm commodities; and, 


Authorizes the Secretary to file applications 
on behalf of farmers and farm organizations for 
lower freight rates. 


A senate sub-committee, headed by Senators 
Pope and McGill, is at present conducting hear- 
ings in grain and cotton producing sections to 
seek the views of producers toward farm legis- 
lation. Hearings began in Spokane, Washing- 
September 30, continued to Boise City, 
Idaho, thence to Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Illinois. Early advices 
indicate that the committee’s principal objec- 
tive is to sound out the ‘‘grass roots’’ on the 
reaction to compulsory control. Most of the 
meetings will center around the Pope-McGill 
bill. sponsored by the American Farm SBuro 
Federation. The most important provisions of 
the proposed new legislation are the devices 
known as the “‘ever-normal granary’’, compul- 
sory control and processing taxes. 

Unworkable Schemes.—Just as vigorously as 
I have stood before you and condemned the un- 
soundness of the Federal Farm Board, I now 
deseribe the ever-normal granary plan and pro- 
cessing tax schemes as impractical, unsound, 
and unworkable. These two theories present 
every possibility which may develop most seri- 
ous consequences. They are thoroly unwar- 
ranted and uneconomic. 

Ever-normal contemplates a similar stabiliza- 
tion effort to that of the Farm Board, and the 
declaration of policy is almost identical. The 
history of government wheat loan programs has 
always resulted in heavy losses, not only in this 
country but in Canada and elsewhere. And fol- 
lowing the failure of these withholding schemes 
governments have been compelled to step in 
and take control of accumulated surpluses which 
in the end resulted in discouragingly low prices 
to the producers and heavy penalties on the 
tax-payers. 

The granary idea of withholding wheat in 
farm storage is founded upon an_ erroneous 
premise that it would result in the farmer 
receiving a higher price by carrying part of 
his crop in farm storage. My contention is sup- 
ported by virtually every study of the seasonal 
movement of wheat prices that has ever been 


oud 


of these studies show that wheat 
prices in a period of as much as forty-eight 
years fluctuated in the extreme only 10 cents 
between the month of heaviest delivery of wheat 


made. Some 


as compared with the lightest month. 

The highest level of prices prevailed in the 
harvest months in this study. This year has 
proved an outstanding example of this fact, 
Over 100 million bushels of new winter wheat 
was marketed in the Southwest during July, 


Kansas City alone receiving half of this amount. 
During this most rapid movement in our history 
cash wheat prices bounded up to a high point 
of $1.354%4 a bushel, and the price range was 
less than 10 cents a bushel for the whole month, 
whereas today the highest price for cash wheat 
in Kansas City is around $1.10 a bushel and 
receipts are very small. Another example is 
shown by the trend of the Chicago December 
wheat price, which during July, this season, 
reached a high point of $1.31% and a low of 
$1.17, whereas it is selling today virtually at 
96 cents. This exemplary record was heralded 
in the press nationwide as a triumph for the 
present system of marketing. 


During this period of record-breaking receipts 
of wheat in Kansas City, Robert E. Sterling, 
editor of the Northwestern Miller, acclaimed 
this marketing triumph in an editorial, in part, 
as follows: 


“Here, surely, is near-perfection in marketing 
machinery, made possible only by the availabil- 
ity of virtually unlimited storage and handling 
facilities, capital, credit, ability, and experi- 
ence, all supplied by private enterprise animated 
by the profit motive, which, under free market- 
ing and open competition, exists only in com- 
pany with the effective service motive. Here, 
too, is the ‘‘ever-normal’’ as contrasted with the 
recently devised “ever-political’’ granary, with ° 
every penny of the world wheat value reflected 
in prices paid to growers, every bushel paid for 
in cash and carried on bank credit at rates 
lower than those paid on government bonds, — 
every expense reduced to a minimum by free 
and open, even ruthless, competition.’’ 


Present storage facilities for holding wheat 
at country points, mill elevators, sub-terminal 
and terminal markets are entirely adequate. The 
risk of carrying wheat in these existing facil- 
ities is properly protected by grain storage 
laws, both Federal and State, which makes it 
possible for the producer, in cases where he 
wishes to store, to obtain loans thru the regular 
existing commercial agencies. 


Storing of wheat on farms presents difficult 
problems as to preserving the quality of the 
grain on account of deterioration from heating 
and insect infestation. 


Farm Wheat Storage.—The theory that in- 
creased storing of wheat on the farm under this 
plan would have a favorable effect upon the 
price structure is based on an erroneous con- 
clusion. The market contemplates the supply 
of wheat in all positions, and to hold wheat in 
storage on the farm does not change its sig- 
nificance as it still is a part of the total supply 
of wheat. It cannot under any scheme be taken 
out of the market contemplation even though 
it is earmarked as ever-normal granary. Likely, 
the plan would have an unfavorable effect upon 
the general price structure, in view of the fact 
that it would emphasize and eall attention to 
wheat in farm storage position and make it a 
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whereas now 
accurately 


more definite and certain factor, 
the farm stocks are not easily or 
ascertained. 

Increased storage on the farms would be no 
greater insurance against scarcity than storage 
elsewhere. As a matter of fact, the present 
system of handling storage of wheat has been 
developed over a long period of years of grad- 
ual evolution to provide for this very exigency. 
This storage is entirely ample. Present storage 
is strategically located so as to permit move- 
ment into consumptive channels without waste- 
ful transportation. Supplies of wheat are not 
likely to be so small as to necessitate govern- 
mental measures in order to provide for ade- 
quate reserves. Certainly wheat is in no better 
position to feed our people, even should a time 
of scarcity occur, when it is on the farms than 
when in commercial plants. 


These are merely a few of the arguments 
against the ever-normal granary plan, which 
in my opinion is entirely unworkable and will 
bring about a complete unsettlement of our 
marketing system. 

In the Jones bill the invalidated processing 
tax bobs up again in a new dress. Every branch 
of the grain and grain’ products industry is 
vitally concerned in creating increased con- 
sumption and constantly striving for new out- 
lets. The direct result of a tax on bread—our 
best and cheapest food—is to create resentment 
by the imposition’ of such levy and bring about 
sharp decreases in consumption of wheat. A 
processing tax, therefore, would create addi- 
tional problems: instead of bringing production 
and consumption closer together. 

For the past several years the per capita con- 
sumption of flour has shown a marked decline, 
and experience with the tax applied in 1933 
showed net only a greater use of other products 
but that it also induced a shift in production 
and increased acreages to corn, and wheat for 
instance, in the South and East. It would be 
interesting to know what taxpayers would be 
forced to pay for the enforcement of such tax, 
running into scores of millions of dollars. 


Crop Insurance.—Another bill which will have 
consideration is the crop insurance bill, which 
seems fairly certain of early enactment. As 
written, the Administration crop insurance bill, 
passed by the Senate and pending on the house 
calendar, is limited to wheat and sets up a cor- 
poration with a capital stock of 100 million dol- 
lars subscribed by the United States treasury, 
but only 20 million dollars is authorized to be 
appropriated during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938. It provides for coverage of not more 
than 75 per cent nor less than 50 per cent of 
average past yields. The farmer’s premium, to 
be paid in kind if he chooses, would be at a 
rate to cover only prospective losses; all ad- 
ministrative costs, including handling of wheat, 
would be borne by the government. For 75 per 
cent coverage it is estimated by the sponsors 
that premiums would range from half a bushel 
to 2% bushels and for 50 per cent coverage from 
0.2 of a bushel to 1.03 bushels. Indemnities for 
losses would be paid in bushels, either wheat or 
cash, whichever the farmer prefers. All pre- 
miums paid to the government, whether in 
kind or cash equivalent, would be represented 
by wheat held in storage at government ex- 
pense. The quantity of such stored wheat could 
be reduced only in payment of indemnities, 
but sales and repurchases for conditioning pur- 
poses would be permitted. It is estimated that 
stocks of from 25 to 100 million bushels might 
be accumulated by the government. Such stored 
wheat would be counted in the ever-normal 
granary, although it would not be subject to 
disposal at the discretion of the Secretary. It 
has been stated that as many as 500 field of- 
fices, each with a paid secretary, might be 
set up to administer the law. Should this meas- 
ure be enacted the various elevator interests 
have already signified their intention of co- 
operating with the government in carrying out 
the storage program on an economical basis. 


In addition to the bills I have mentioned, 
grain and feed men will also feel more or less 
the legislation directed against business gen- 
erally, such as the Black-Connery wages and 
hours bill; the O’Mahoney federal licensing and 
incorporation bill which contains a provision 
limiting profits; tax revision with increased 
income the principal objective; the Wheeler- 
Lea bill to broaden the investigatory powers of 
the Federal Trade Commission and to turn over 
to the ‘Commission absolute control of food 
and drug advertising; the Wheeler anti-basing 
point bill to do away with identical delivered 
prices without regard to transportation costs; 
the Copeland food and drug bill; and many 
others. 

Train Limit Bill—A bill sponsored by the 
train service labor organizations, known as the 
McCarran or ‘‘make work’ bill, would limit 
freight trains to seventy cars. It is estimated 
that the increased operating costs would amount 
to $180,000.000 anually and would result in a 
10 per cent increase in freight rates. It is also 
estimated that producers and shippers of grain 
and grain »products would have their freight 
rates hiked*$20,000,000 annually if such a meas- 
ure becomes a law. It would have the effect 
also of diverting more business to itinerant 
truck-peddlers by giving them that much more 
advantage over legitimate dealers. 


Among the perennials still before Congress 
are: 

The Frazier-Lemke bill setting up a_ 600 mil- 
lion dollar ‘‘“Farmers and Consumers Financing 
Corporation” to engage in buying and selling 
farm products for the purpose of increasing 
prices to farmers and reducing prices to con- 
sumers by squeezing out the middleman. 

The Massingale bill to prohibit the sale of 
crops for domestic consumption at prices below 
cost of production, a proposal advocated for 
years by the National Farmers Union. 


The Higher-McAdoo bill (similar to the billion 
dollar government corporation scheme sponsored 
for years by former Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa) to insure farmers cost of production on 
domestic sales, to create an over-normal gran- 
ary of not to exceed 15 per cent of estimated 
production, and to establish a governmental 
agency to take over and handle the surplus and 
ever-normal granary, the operation to _ be 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Export-Import banks. There 
is also a new one of this same general char- 
acter, the Gillette-Maverick bill to stabilize 
prices by government loans of not less than 75 
per cent of parity on farm-stored commodities 
and to establish a 100 million dollar Excess 
Commodities Corporation to direct marketing 
of surpluses abroad, coupled with licensing of 
imports that compete with domestic production. 


The great concern of the grain and milling 
industry is of the possible effect of the new 
farm bills on the marketing of grain and grain 
products. If the proposed Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act is enacted, its supplemental features 
to existing laws will invest our national gov- 
ernment with more unrestricted power over 
agriculture than has ever existed. It is nation- 
alization in the fullest meaning of the word. 
With the authority established by this Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act the Secretary has un- 
limited control over production on every farm, 
marketing machinery, handling, processing and 
every other phase as it pertains to the five basic 
commodities incorporated in the bill, that is, 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco. 


The National Grain Trade Council has as its 
principal objective to advocate and defend, 
consistent with public interest, the principles 
and merits of open and competitive markets 
for the distribution of agricultural commodities 
and to make available a source thru which in- 
terested government agencies and Congressional 
committees may obtain any dependable infor- 
mation they may desire relative to grain mar- 
keting and the grain trade. 


Administrative authorities in Washington have 
given us every consideration and we will con- 
tinue to study and analyze very carefully all 
of these proposed measures and ask for an 
opportunity to be heard before the Congressional 
committees, not to condemn constructive meas- 
ures, but to offer our experience and knowledge 
to point out the possible effects of certain 
phases of proposed legislation, not only upon our 
business but the farmers’ price and the country. 


Officers and directors of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association and the Millers 
National Federation are giving us wholehearted 
co-operation in efforts to offer constructive sug- 
gestions to law-making bodies and administra- 
tive agencies that will safeguard our present 
efficient and economical grain marketing and 
processing industry. 


There should be better coalition between the 
trades as to legislation affecting their indus- 
tries. While the Grain and Feed Dealers’ Na- 
tional Assn. is already part of the Nations 
Grain Trade Council, I am going to propose 
that a ‘‘Co-ordination Committee’ be set up 
with one member from our National Council 
and one each from the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, American Bakers’ Assn. and American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Assn. or other national 
organizations of allied industries. 


These trades all interlock and what affects 
one affects all of us. Such unification of thot 
and counsel, representative of the nations 
trades in grain and grain products, I am sure 
would be welcome to administrative officials in 
Washington, and of paramount importance and 
tremendous value to all, 


The Rice Export Ass’n has filed papers 
with the Federal Trade Commission under 
the Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene 
Law) for exporting rice. The association will 
maintain offices at 1103 Queen and Crescent 
Building, New Orleans. The Export Trade 
Act grants exemption from the antitrust laws 
to an association entered into and solely en- 
gaged in export trade, with the provision that 
there be no restraint of trade within the 
United States or restraint of the export trade 
of any domestic competitor, and with the 
further prohibition of any agreement, under- 
standing, conspiracy or act which shall en- 
kance or depress prices or substantially les- 
sen competit‘on within the United States or 
otherwise restrain trade therein. 
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Secretaries Organize Circle at 
Dallas Convention 


The secretaries of state grain and feed deal- 
ers ass’ns met for breakfast Monday morning, 
Oct. 11, to discuss ass’n problems. 

The problem of dealing with firms that sell 
feeds to farmers and private feeders at the 
same price they sell to dealers equipped with 
proper warehousing and distribut-ng facilities 
was aired with a description of the “honor” 
system in use by some ot the feed ass’ns, and 
was tabled as a matter more properly placed 
in control of the individual ass’ns. 

Closer contact with the national ass’n was 2 
feature of the discussion, which was carried over 
to a second breakfast meeting held by the sec- 
retaries on Tuesday morning, Oct. 12. Out of 
this discussion came the creation of an assn 
of secretaries with an agreement to exchange 
copies of regular bulletins. Under this arrange- 
ment each state ass’n sec’y is placed on the 
mailing list of every other state ass’n in the 
grain and allied trades. ; 

This tie-up between the state ass’ns for the 
broader dissemination of information was fur- 
ther strengthened by creation of a Secretaries’ 
Circle, of which J. F. Moyer, sec’y of the 
Kansas Ass’n was named chairman. 

In attendance at the breakfasts were A. H- 
Meinershagen, sec’y, and F. W. Lipscomb, vice- 
pres., of the Missouri Grain Dealers & Millers 
Ass’n; G. E. Blewett, sec’y of the Texas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n; Sam Rice, pres. of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, and W. W. Cummings, 
sec’y, of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n; Ron Kennedy, sec’y, and Jack Wester- 
field, of the Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n; D. J. Schuh, sec’y, Cincinnati Board of 
Trade; E. G. Kiburtz, asst sec’y, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n; J. L. Ross, vice-pres., 
and J. F. Moyer, sec’y, Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Ass’n; George Stites, pres., Ne- 
braska Grain Dealers Ass’n; F. E. Watkins, 
chairman of the executive com’ite of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n; W. E. Cul- 
bertson, sec’y, Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n; O. 
F. Bast, first vice-pres. of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n; Floyd Oles, manager 
Feed Dealers Ass’n of Washington; L. W. 
Abbott, sec’y Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n; Ted Brash, sec’y, Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Ass’n; Dave Steenberg, sec’y, 
Central Retail Feed Dealers Ass’n; Fred K. 
Sale, sec’y, Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


The 2,034 mills reporting to the Buro of 
the Census ground 110,072,916 bus. wheat 
during the three months ending June 30. 
During the 8 months ending Aug. 31 the 
mills ground 298,593,391 bus. wheat, against 
311,467,673 bus. during the corresponding 
months of 1936. 


William L. Mueller, a farmer living near 
Elgin, says that farmers in his neighborhood 
last summer got help from Arkansas because 
local men who ordinarily would have been 
available were working on WPA jobs. “In- 
stead of lifting shovels the men leaned on 
them,” Mueller says. 


Larger crops and higher prices create a 
demand for more money to carry them, and 
banks’ legitimate loans are increasing, while 
between Sept. 23, 1936, and Sept. 22, 1937, 
reserve member banks reduced their holdings 
of U. S. government direct obligations from 
$9,377,000,000 to $7,930,000,000. 

Grain future trading on the Chicago Board 
of Trade during the first nine months of 1937 
totaled 11,922.000,000 bus.. exceeding total 
business for each of the full years 1936, 1935. 
and 1934. Trading during the first nine 
months of 1936 was 7,109,000,000 bus. The 
total for all of last year was 10,420.000,000 
bus. Sales of grain futures in September 
totaled 940,654.000 bus., according to the 
Commodity Exchange administration, the 
smallest since March. The high point for the 
year was reached in July at 1,836,488,000 bus. 
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feed mills, improvements, fires, casualties and accidents are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


; Paragould, Ark.—The Spillman Milling Co., 
incorporated, by R. E. Spillman, Minnie Spill- 
man, and Herbert Spain, capital stock, $2,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


Escalon, Cal.—W. E. Straight and associates, 
San Francisco, are erecting a feed manufactur- 
ing plant here. 


San Jose, Cal.—Walter L. Chrisman, 65, local 
fuel and grain dealer, was found dead near 
Dempsey Road, east of Milpitas, Sept. 28, shot 
in the head with a shotgun charge. <A note 
left by the deceased, was found in his ears 
‘parked near, in which Mr. Chrisman expressed 
the fear he was losing his mind over illness 
and business worries. 


Garden Grove, Cal.—The Simpson Milling Co. 
celebrated the formal opening of its new Simp- 
Feed Mill Sept. 18. The new plant is 
completely equipped with the latest machinery 
for cleaning, grinding and mixing all types of 
dairy, poultry and rabbit feeds. Charles K. 
Simpson began as a miller of feeds in this com- 
munity six years ago. 


Chino, Cal.—Community Feed & Supply Co. 
has practically completed construction of its 
new feed and grain mill. Machinery has been 
installed, brought here from Pomona where E. 
J. Phillips of the company had previously pur- 
chased the Pomona Grain & Milling Co., which 
he operated in conjunction with the Commu- 
nity Feed Supply Co. While the new mill has 
been opened for operation, the office at the 
front, or east end, remains to be built. The 
Community Feed & Supply office at Central 
and D street will not be closed because of the 
new mill completion, but will be used, instead, 
as a selling station and storage house. All 
milling, however, will be done at the new plant. 


Petaluma, Cal.—Plans and specifications for 
the new grain elevators and feed mill of the 
Poultry Producers, to be erected at a cost of 
$250,000 on the former Camm waterfront prop- 
erty have been filed. A government engineer 
was here recently to look into the project of 
widening the river above the Washington street 
bridge to provide better water traffic facilities 
for the association. The Jones-Hettelsattler 
Co. has the contract to erect the buildings. 
The mill building is 63x54 ft., seven stories and 
basement on piling. The elevator and storage 
tanks have room for 300,000 bus. and to be 
equipped to receive in bulk and bags. Electric 
power will be used thruout the plant. Work on 
driving the pilings, of which there will be 
1,100, has started. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—John Edward Vernon, 72, 
former elevator owner and grain buyer in west- 
ern Canada, died here Oct. 3. He retired a 
year ago due to ill health. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—Fire originating from an 
electric extension light left lighted too close to 
sereenings in one of two concrete bins at Man- 
itoba Pool elevator No. 2, Sept. 25, damaged 
the contents of both bins. In order to extin- 
guish the blaze it was necessary to empty the 
bins on two floor levels. 


Fort William, Ont.—In a talk to elevator men 
‘here and at Fort Arthur recently L. J. Bishop, 
fireman inspector of the Ontario fire marshal’s 
office, dealt with dust explosions in elevators. 
Movie-sound pictures of actual happenings 
“ were shown, all pictures being those of cases 
which have occurred in Ontario. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Officers and directors of the 
Winnipeg Grain & Produce Clearing Associa- 
tion, Ltd., for 1936-37, were re-elected to their 
respective positions for the ensuing year. W. 
T. Kerr continues as pres.; G. P. W. Heffel- 
finger, vice pres.; C. Tilt, sec’y-treas.; Frank 
-O. Fowler, manager; Thomas Brodie, assistant 
manager. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The B. B. Rye Flour Mills, 
Ltd., which have not operated for a number 
of years, have been taken over by the Soo Line 
Mills, Ltd., of Weyburn, Sask., and will begin 
operating this month. New machinery is be- 
ing installed for the milling of wheat flour 
only. The mill will have a handling capacity 
of approximately 35,000 bus. of wheat annually. 


Fort William, Ont.—When a 24-inch water 
main on the city side of the Kam river blew 
a plug Sept. 24, a deluge of water rushed down 
the railway tracks to Paterson’s elevator where 
it flooded the grain unloading pits. Quick 
action by city repairmen stopped the flow, 
however, before serious damage resulted, and 
elevator employes soon had the pit cleared of 
the water. 


COLORADO 


Rocky Ford, Colo.—The elevator and stock 
of G. A. Blotz (the Blotz Seed & Produce Co.) 
were damaged by fire of undetermined cause 
recently. 


Grand Valley (R. F. D. 1, Box 56), Col.—I 
am now located at Grand Valley and am think- 
ing of re-entering the grain, seed and feed 
business somewhere in this section of the coun- 
try as soon as I find a suitable location. I was 
engaged in the grain and seed business at 
Mercer, Mo.—A. A. Alley. 


ILLINOIS 


Graymont, Ill—A 20-ton 9x34-ft. scale has 
been installed by the Graymont Co-op. Ass’n. 
Rushville, Ill.—A new dump scale has been 


purchased by the Rushville Farmers Grain & 


Livestock Co. 


Deland, Ill—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
building an addition for the handling and stor- 
ing of soy beans. 

Maroa, Ill—We have just installed a Union 


Iron Works Truck Lift in our North elevator. 
—George H. Waller. 

Rantoul, Ill—The Dilsburg Co-op. Grain Co. 
is equipping its elevator with 14x6 Calumet 
High Speed Buckets. 

Manito, Ill—Teis Velde has been named man- 
ager of the Manito elevator of Norris Grain Co. 
He succeeds C. Thomas. 

La Salle, Ill.—A set of Howell Secticnal Steel 
fe TAS being added to the equip- 
ment of the Farmers Grain Co. 

Ridge Farm, Ill.—The “Cloverleaf” elevator, 
closeu lor the past three years, has been torn 
down, all but the office.—G. H. R. 

Mendota, Ill.—We are planning to install a 
new motor head drive, belt and cups.—Peters- 
town Elvtr. & Supply Co., H. Holler, manager. 

Jacksonville, Ill—The C. R. Lewis estate has 
installed a new 15-ton Soweigh Beam Scale at 
its office, platform 9x22 ft. under awning.— 
Ge EPR: 

Decatur, Il].—Morrisonville Elvtr. Co. has been 
incorporated by W. Schellabarger, D. H. Schel- 
labarger, John Clark, Jr., to buy and sell grain, 
soybeans, feed, coal, etc. 

Princeville, Ill—Richard Cox, 72, grain dealer 
in Princeville for about 40 years, died at his 
home Sept. 27, following an illness of four 


VA 


weeks. His son, Lionel, who was associated 
in the grain business with him, is sole sur- 
vivor. 
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Seneca, Ill—The Seneca Farmers Co. is in- 
stalling a 20-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale and a 
20x9-ft. platform. F. J. McCormick is mana- 
ger.—M. J. Hogan Grain Co. 

Westville, Ill—The only elevator 
long a landmark, 


here, and 
has been torn down. Walter 
Jackson, of Georgetown, Ill., last operated 
same about 5 years ago.—G. H. R. 


Savage, Ill—The C. R. Lewis estate has sold 
its elevator here. Building to be wrecked. 
J. & H. R. R. has abandoned service here and 
tracks will shortly be torn up.—G. H. R. 


Mendon, Ill—A. M. Parrack has purchased 
a Jay Bee Mill and now has two mills in oper- 


ation. Galen Parrack arrived from Chicago to 
assist his father and brother, Ross, in the busi- 
ness. 

Monmouth, Ill.—Ralph Wells has reopened 
his soybean plant after a month’s closing. 
Previous to Sept. 9, when the plant was shut, 
it had been in continuous operation for 321 
days. 

Olney, Ill—The Richland Feed & Supply Co., 


formerly located on Whittle Ave., has moved 
to a building at the corner of Morgan and But- 
ler streets. Pat Laughton is the manager.— 
Wire dose 

Laura, Ill—We have a new elevator of 25,000 
bus. capacity. This is a combination elevator 
and corn crib. We expect. a large volume of 
ear corn this year.—Laura Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. 

Tuscola, Ill.—Mr. Carroll, formerly manager 
at Hudson, has succeeded C. A. Fullerton as 
manager at the Tuscola Co-op. The Co-ops 
now operate at Tuscola, Ficklin and Hayes, 
Ill.—G. H. R. 

Franklin, IJl.—W. C. Calhoun, operator of 
the only elevator here for over 25 years, has 
rebuilt the driveway of his plant and installed 
a Kewanee Hoist operated by 3 h.p. motor on 
same.—G. H. R. 

Fairland, 1ll.—Zeke Dilworth, who has been 
manager of the Co-op. Elvtr. Co. here for the 
past five years, resigned and Delber Warnes 
assumed charge of the business as his succes- 
sor September 1. 

Seneca, IJ]l.—The M. J. Hogan Grain Co. has 
installed a 20-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale and 
a 24x9-ft. platform. It is building a new corn 
erib, rebuilding its driveway and installing a 
new Kewanee Dump. 


Brighton, Ill—The Farmers Cooperative Co. 
has brought action against the Great American 
Indemnity Co. and former manager, John H. 
Hauter, for $7,986.92 for losses sustained during 
his term of management. 

Culver (p. 0. Sweet Water), Ill—James E. 
Culver, president of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
ever since its organization, died at his home 
five miles north of Athens Sept. 19 after suf- 
fering for three months from a paralytic stroke. 

Manteno, Ill.—Hugh Elliott, for the past three 
years manager of the Farmers’ properties here, 
resigned Oct. 1. No successor has been named 


as yet by the board of directors. Mr. Elliott 
to date has made no other connections.— 
(Ep TEL, Lee, 

Ottawa, Ill—H. Farley is temporarily in 


charge of the Norris Grain Co. elevator pend- 
ing the naming of a successor to the late L. L. 
Seago of Grand Ridge. He is a veteran em- 
ploye of the Norris Company and has been with 
it 25 years. 


Carmi, Ill.—J. W. Stills & Son are remodel- 
ing the old H. H. Crozier warehouse into a 
modern elevator. This plant is quite a land- 


mark around Carmi. The new firm intends to 


make it bigger and better than ever.—J. W. 
Stills & Son. 

Clements (p. 0. Woodson), Ill.—The John 
Flynn elevator, formerly the Clement Farmers, 
has been reopened this season, under lease to 
Rees Farmers Elvtr. Co. of Rees Station (p. 0. 
Franklin) for the second year. W. Virgin is 


manager.—G. H. R. 
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Rees Station (p. o. Franklin), Ill.—The old 
unused FM 25-h.p. type ‘‘Y’’ semi-diesel engine 
of the Rees Farmers Elvtr. Co. has been sold 
to the estate of C. R. Lewis, Jacksonville, II1., 
and will replace the old engine in their elevator 
at Bates.—G. H. R. 


Taylorville, [ll.—Pasquo Podeschi, who recent- 
ly purchased the Farmers Elvtr. on Webster 
St., has opened My Feed Co. in that location. 
W. S. Scott, formerly with the Farmers Grain 
Co., has been retained by Mr. Podeschi to man- 
age the new business. 


Weldon, Ill—Hight men and a woman are 
held in De Witt County jail on theft charges in 
connection with a $13,000 loss of oats and corn 
by the Weldon Grain Co. Deputy Sheriff Claude 
Barrett said that ‘at least twenty-five other 
persons were involved.” 


Dixon, Ill—Wayne Whitmore, who for the 
past several years has been employed at the 
Grimes Elvtr. under David Butler, has _ re- 
signed his position to go to Chicago to study 
electrical engineering. Melvin Johnson will take 
his place at the elevator. 


Keithsburg, IJl.—R. A. Newell, of Newell & 
Dodson, and Mrs. Newell recently celebrated 
their forty-seventh wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Newell has been active in grain circles for 
many years, in the early nineties having had 
charge of an elevator at Ogle, IIl. 

Milford, Ill.—Sanford Cavitt has resigned his 
position with the Stratton Grain Co., his place 
being taken by Ervin Bury, formerly of Mason 
City. Mr. Cavitt had been in charge of the local 
office for the past nine years. 
very well known in the community. 
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Shirley, Ill.—Shirley Farmers Grain and Coal 
Co. is putting in a new truck lift, changing its 
north elevator from gasoline to motor power 
using totally enclosed, fan cooled motors with 
speed reducers and general repairs to plant. 
Eikenberry Const. Co. is doing the work. 


Quaker (p. o. Ridge Farm), Ill.—Pat J. Breen, 
owner, of Paris, and the Cleveland Grain Co., 
lessee, have just completed a new corn-burner 
at their plant here. Burner has been built 
standard 40 ft. west of elevator and is 16 ft. 
dia., 20 ft. high, with 12 in. spout.—G. H. R. 


Murrayville, Ill—Cade & Smith, who last 
year acquired the half interest formerly held 
by the E. C. Lewis estate of Jacksonville, have 
just finished the covering of their cupola with 
composition paper and plan re-conditioning of 
the sheller and cleaner before the big corn 
movement.—G. H. R. 


Buckley, lll—We are building a new office 
between our two elevators and are installing 
a new Fairbanks 20-ton Scale. We are also 
rebuilding elevator driveways to hold larger 
loads. We expect the new location of office 
to be more convenient.—Buckley Farmers Grain 
Co., H. E. Morgan, mgr. 


Alexander, Ill.—W. A. Kinnett, owner and op- 
erator of the east elevator here, recently ac- 
quired the west elevator from Mrs, Emma Lewis, 
of Jacksonville, Ill. Mr. Kinnett has moved 
headquarters to the west elevator and plans 
some very extensive improvements to same 
before the year is over.—G. H. R. 
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Beason, Ill.—The Farmers Grain Co. will in- 
stall a new 20-ton truck scale on its newly ac- 
quired property recently purchased, the closed 
First National Bank building and property ad- 
joining, and will move its headquarters there. 
The bank building will be used as an office and 
the other as a storeroom for feeds. 

Fairbury, Ill—Farmers Grain Co. is making 
improvements at its plant consisting of replac- 
ing its present open type motors with latest im- 
proved totally enclosed fan cooled motor with 
speed reducers, raising cupola 16 ft., putting in 
a new truck lift and rebuilding the legs. The 
work is being done by Hikenberry Const. Co. 


Winchester, Ill.—The termination of opera- 
tion under Section 77 B of the Federal Bank- 
ruptey Act by the Winchester Farmers Elvtr. 
& Mer. Co., with H. Wade as manager, is ex- 
pected Oct. 21. It is thought the property will 
be sold to satisfy creditors, and that the old 
company will not be re-organized as planned.— 
Geel at. 

Charlotte, Ill.—Joseph B. Grotevant passed 
away at state hospital in Manteno Sept. 15, 
where he had been confined because of afflic- 
tions due to advanced age. He is remem ered 
by the older generation in the grain trade, hav- 
ing bought grain for the Middle Division Elvtr. 
Co. for many years in the late 90’s and early 
years of 1900. 

Bushnell, Ill.—We are enlarging our corn 
(ear) dump, replacing a dump scale with a 
solid driveway and arranging our driveway so 
as to dump all trucks and wagons with an elec- 
tric hoist. This will speed up the handling of 
ear corn and make our elevator much more ef- 
ficient.—Bushnell Grain & Feed Co., S. R. Mc- 
Clintick, Mgr. 

Wilton (Manhattan p. o.), [ll.—The Andres- 
Wilton Farmers’ have just installed a new 20-t 
beam scale, with platform 9x24 ft. under awn- 
ing at this point. A new roller-bearing boot has 
been installed in the east house, also a new 
manlift. An addition has been added to the 
coalshed, east, 40x14x14/12 ft., creating two 
new bins.—G. H. R. 


Brooklyn, Ill.—Charles Curtis of Macomb is 
preparing to operate the old water-power mill 
on Cooked Creek. Grinding will be limited to 
stock feeds and corn meal. The old stone and 
log dam still stands as does the old water mill, 
but construction of a new water chute and 
some minor repairs will be necessary before op- 
erations can be started. 


Meredosia, I[ll.—With a bumper corn crop, 
practically assured in his territory, A. B. 
Chrisman, of the A. B. Chrisman Grain Co., is 
installing a new roller-bearing Constant No. 17 
cylinder sheller, replacing the old one, and will 
operate same with a G-E 20-hp. motor, 8- 
sheave transmission. A new 20-ton Soweigh 
Beam-Scale has been installed in the office, 
platform 9x34-in. A new furnace is also planned 
for the basement of the office. Elevator was 
painted this summer. With the opening of the 
new bridge over the Illinois River at this point, 
(route 104) a new and fertile section to the 


west has been made available to this elevator, 
running the annual business to well over 500,- 
000 bushels.—G. H. R. 
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Minonk, Ill.—Joseph A. King, 60, prominent 
manager of the Terminal Grain Co., passed 
away Sept. 20 terminating 5 weeks’ illness caused 
by a carbuncle on the back of his neck. In 1906 
he entered the grain business in Atlanta, re- 
maining there for 25 years. Two years ago he 
moved to Minonk, where he had since been em- 
ployed with the Terminal company. 


Bates, Ill.—The Central Illinois Grain (Cfo) Ore 
Ashland, Ill., has re-leased this elevator for the 
second year, from the C. R. Lewis estate. Plans 
are foc the replacing of the old F-M 25-h.p. 
N-P engine, with a new 25-h.p. F-M _ semi- 
diesel type engine, before the coming corn crop 
moves. The companys own elevator here is* in. 
much need of repairs, and therefore closed.— 


G. BLUR: 


Bluffs, Ill.—With ear-corn already being re- 
ceived at their elevator, direct from the field, 
the “Bluffs Farmers’’ are completing some 
much needed repairs to their elevator and crib. 
Sheller has been re-built. New 48-ft. drag has 
been installed, connecting ear-corn-crib with 
elevator pit. New floor and sills, driveway thru 
crib. Man-lift is to be installed. Elevator was 
painted this summer.—G. H. Re 


Waukegan, Ill.—P. R.’ Simmons & Son, oper- 
ated by R. E. Simmons, are breaking ground 
west of the flour and feed warehouse, at 20: 
East Water street, for a new feed warehouse 
building to be 30x46x59x12 ft. (irregular shape) 
one-story with flat composition roof, concrete 
foundation. Office will be moved into this sec- 
tion and an oil heater installed. This new addi- 
tion will relieve the congestion of the old frame 
warehouse. Work will be completed about Nov. 
15.—G. H. R. 


Chenoa, Ill.—Boughton & Harlan have solé 
their grain and coal business to the Chenoa 
Grain Co., recently incorporated, the latter tak- 
ing possession Oct. 1. J. A. Harrison, of Pontiac, 
is resident manager of the new company; other 
members are T. A. Hamman, of Arcola; his 
son, V. T. Hamman, of Sullivan; and Charles 
A. Stout, Moweaqua. Mr. Boughton had been 
in business here for the past 18 years, becom- 
ing manager and part owner of the Boughton 
& Harlan firm in 1919. He and his family will 
move to Watseka. 


Delavan, Ill—The Farmers Elvtr. Co., Federal 
North Iowa Grain Co., lessee, has started the 
construction of a new feed warehouse, north 
of its office at elevator. The building is to be 
70x44x10 ft., one-story frame, metal clad, with 
peaked composition roof, concrete ribbed foun- 
dation, wooden floor, open finish. The building 
is to have 2x4-in. cribbed walls, with 3-ft. plat- 
form, on south side, full length. During the 
slight lull recently, a new composition roof 
was placed on the old Culbertson No. 3 elevator 
here, and both elevators at Holmes and Brown- 


wood, Ill, have been re-nailed and painted. 
Manager Bishop operates line for lessee.— 
fe es 

Cairo, Ill.—Just completed for Samuel Hast- 


ings Co., by BHikenberry Const. Co., adjacent 
to the company’s concrete elevator, is a new 
10,000-bu. frame, iron-clad ear corn receiving 
elevator, with 6 bins, a 12-ft. driveway, and a 
big ear corn elevating leg with 8x16-inch buck- 
ets on a 17-inch rubber-covered leg belt car- 
ried on anti-friction bearings and driven by a 
10-h.p. motor. In the driveway is a 500-bu. 
grain receiving sink and a overhead truck lift. 
Boosting ear-corn into the boot is a shaker 
feeder. ‘‘Beginning about Oct. 15,” says Mr. 
Hastings, ‘‘truck-loads of ear corn keep us busy 
24 hours a day. The new plant protects us in 
ease of a sheller failure.’’ 


East Peoria, Ill—Bankruptcy proceedings 
were initiated against the East Peoria Elvtr. 
Co. Sept. 29 by Robert Clark, Charles W. La- 
Porte, William O. Fritze and the Jefferson Trust 
& Savings Bank. They proposed a reorganiza- 
tion of the company which they charged had 
not met its obligations for the past seven years 
and had become insolvent on Aug. 3, 1937. Mr. 
Fritze presented claims of $80,000 on a defaulted 
note, while Mr. LaPorte and Mr. Clark ten- 
dered claims of $6,000 each on defaulted notes. 
The bank holds a judgment of $5,389.17. The 
petition charged that the elevator had defaulted 
in payments due the Peoria Investment Co. on 
a $50,000 mortgage due Jan. 1, 1933. The com-— 
pany has assets listed at $170,000 while the 
total indebtedness stands at $190,000. The com- 
pany has outstanding $61,200 preferred stock 
and $90,000 common stock. The plant and 
equipment is mortgaged for $155,000, 
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Tuscola, Ill—The Douglas County Grain Co., 
a new firm, has succeeded the Collins Grain Co. 
J. &. Collins, who has managed the firm bear- 
ing his name since the company’s establish- 
ment several years ago, retires from the man- 
agement and Clark A. Fullerton, who becomes a 
member of the new firm, will have charge of the 
company’s elevators here and at Hayes. Oscar 
A. Collins, son of J. E. Collins, who has had 
charge of the company’s elevator at Galton, 
will continue in this relation with the new firm. 
The company owns two modern elevators here, 
two at Hayes and one at Galton. These ele- 
vators have a combined storage capacity of 
300,000 bus. of grain. For the past five years the 
Collins Grain Co. has been associated with the 
Cleveland Grain Co. of Cleveland, O., handling 
transit grain. The new firm will continue this 
association and in addition will carry on a gen- 
eral grain merchandising business. Mr. Collins, 
who is retiring from management, has been in 
the grain business here for more than 40 years. 
Mr. Fullerton is also well known in local grain 
circles. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The firm of Harris, Blauner & Perry has been 
dissolved. 


Membership’ certificates on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, with transfers, are now $4,250. 


The membership of Edward J. Flannery 
in the Board of Trade has been posted for 
transfer to Frederick L. Ryner. 


Transfers of memberships on the Board of 
Trade were consummated at $4,200, Oct. 5, a 
decline of $50 from a week previous. 


Samuel H. Kirby, sec’y and treas. of Kirby 
Bros., Inc., dealers in hay and feed, died Oct. 
8. Mr. Kirby was a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


The folowing Board of Trade memberships 
have been posted for transfer: Membership of 
James Esden to John W. Broderick; member- 
ship of the late A. C. Beane by his estate to 
Frank BH. Beane, Ill. 


A general inquiry into the September corn 
deal will be made by a special com’ite, the 
appointment of which has been voted by the 


Directors of the Board of Trade. The Board 
ordered all outstanding contracts settled at 
$1.10144 per bushel, under the emergency rule, 
No. 251. 


Counsel for Cargill, Inc., argued before Judge 
Fisher Oct. 1 that the court dismiss the suit 
for $100,000 by Daniel F. Rice & Co. for delay 
in delivery of oats on July contracts. The Illi- 
nois law provides a penalty of 1 cent per bushel 
per day. Judge Fisher allowed counsel two 
weeks in which to file briefs. 


Opening the 6th annual fall series of monthly 
meetings of the Chicago chapter of the society 
of grain elevator superintendents Oct. 5, Pres. 
Gilbert P. Lane said, “A month ago everyone 
was up to his neck in onrushing grain. Now, 
everyone’s boss is riding him to keep expenses 
down.” Henry P. W. Keir said: ‘‘We are 
living in a day of organization. I can readily 
sense the fact no industry can long exist with- 
out it, for it makes us more proficient in 
handling the problems coming up every day. 
Something new is constantly bobbing up, and 
this chapter furnishes the needed vehicle for 
discussions, questions and answers. Problems 
that would otherwise stretch to the breaking 
point the ingenuity of the man in charge of 
solving such problems alone.’’ Jack Waterbury 
of the Stratton Grain Co.’s Santa Fe Elvtr., 
was elected pres. of the Chapter for the ensu- 
ing year. 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, lil., U. S. A. 


Three new directors were elected at the an- 


nual two-day meeting of the. Farmers Natl. 
Grain Corp. Sept. 22-23: four were re-elected. 
New directors are Joe Phillips, May, Okla.; 


Frank Arn, Indianapolis, Ind., elected to rep- 
resent the Oklahoma Grain Growers Ass’n, and 
the Indiana Grain Producers, Inc. They suc+ 
ceed Lyle H. Hague and B. B. Benner. W. C. 
Moore, Denver, Colo., was named to represent 
the Colorado Grain Growers, Inc., of which he 
is pres. William C. Horn of Fostoria, O., was 
elected by the directors to continue as pres., 
which office he assumed several months ago 
on the resignation of C. E. Huff. H. C. Peter- 
son of Chappell, Neb., was named vice-pres.; 
Eugene Curtis, Champaign, IIll., was elected 
sec’y, and William C. Engel was reappointed 
general manager. , 


Board of Trade memberships posted for 
transfer include the membership of Michael J. 
Meehan of New York City to William M. Mee- 
han of the same city; the membership of Hu- 
gene Blauner for transfer to Matthew C. Gaff- 
nery; the membership of Edward D. Shumway 
of the Quaker Oats Co. to John R. Murray. 
Mr. Blauner was admitted to membership in 
1933; Mr. Shumway has been a member since 
1909. Memberships sold follow: George A. 
Wheeler, Jr.; Estate of Joseph A. Henebry; 
Howard BE. St. John; Claude A. Malden; George 
L. Neybert; Estate of John J. Hardy; Bstate 
of Edwin J. Stubbs; Estate of William Steven- 
son; Estate of William C. Atkins; William L. 
Shellabarger. 


Admitted to membership were 
Lorenzo D, da Ponte, Chicago; Maurice Sim- 
mons, M. Simmons & Co., Shanghai, China; 
Mortimer W. Loewi, Schatzkin, Loewi & Co., 
New York City; Geo. H. Spencer, pres. Con- 
solidated Elvtr. Co., Duluth, Minn.; Edw. E. 
Gates, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind.; Elmer W. Reed, 
vice-pres. the Shellabarger Mill & Elvtr. Co., 


Salina, Kan. 


INDIANA 


Pierceton, Ind.—Safecrackers obtained $100 at 
the Pierceton Elvtr. Co. Tuesday night, Sept. 
28. 


Newport, Ind.—The Newport Grain Co. has 
installed a McMillin electric Wagon and Truck 
Dump. 


Ray, Ind.—Kouts Elvtr. Co. has recently in- 
stalled new electric truck hoist and feed mix- 
er.—L, 


Saratoga, Ind.—The Morrison-Teagarden Co. 
has just installed a new corn cracker and 
grader.—L. 

Paoli, Ind.—The Paoli Feed Store has been 


opened on North Gospel street by William Karl 
Kibler.—W. B. C. 


Ossian, Ind.—The Ben Levy Grain Co. is 
iron-cladding its elevator and installing an 
overhead dump hoist. 

Hanna, Ind.—The Hanna Lumber & Grain 
Co. is equipping all cupola bearings with Tim- 


ken roller bearings.—L. 
Monroe, Ind.—The Burke Elvtr. Co. has re- 
cently replaced its old hammer mill with a 


new mill and feeder.—Leif. 


Simpson (p. o. Huntington), Ind.—The Simp- 
son Grain Co. elevator is near completion and 
is now receiving grain.—L. 

Williamsport, Ind.—F. S. Davis, owner of the 


grain elevator at West Newell, is ill at St. 
Elizabeth hospital, Danville, Ill. 
Ft. Branch, Ind.—Asa L. Williams, age 56, 


formerly operator of a grain elevator here, died 
Sept. 29 following a paralytic stroke.—H. H. H. 


Winchester, Ind. — Improvements recently 
made at Goodrich Bros. Co. include a No. 50 
Blue Streak Hammer Mill with magnetic sep- 
arator. 


Cynthiana, 
built at the Nunn 
machinery will all 

Valparaiso, Ind.—Brown Supply Co. has pur- 
chased the former Jenson Bros. elevator. The 
property will be reconditioned before operat- 


Ind.—A new corn crib is being 
Elvtr. here. Power and 
be ball bearing drive.— 


ing.—L. 

Rensselaer, Ind.—Lee Carl, formerly of the 
Farmers Elvtr. at Remington, has taken a 
position in the office of the W. C. Babcock 
Grain Co. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Farmers Elvtr., Oral 
Erwin, manager, has launched a program of 


enlargement of facilities to handle the large 
corn crop. A new conveyor and sheller are be- 
ing installed.—W. B. C. 
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La Fontaine, Ind.—Russel Bane has succeeded 
Jim Bob Grant at the Farmers Elvtr. Co. plant 
here. Mr, Grant has taken a managerial posi- 
tion at Brook, 


Martinsville, Ind.—A. O. Carter, owner of 
the Carter Feed Store, will move his business 
to another location and will sell his poultry 
and feed equipment. 


Danville, Ind.—The Hendricks County Farm- 
ers Ass’n is making rapid progress in the 
building of a soy bean mill project in connec- 
tion with its other activities. 


Columbus (R, R. 1), Ind.—I am out of the 
grain business. My elevator burned down in 
1927 and my address is Columbus. I have 
quit handling grain.—M. A. Holder. 


Corunna, Ind.—Chester and Howard Bard 
have installed a new McCormick-Deering 4-cyl- 
inder engine in the elevator here. The engine 
has tex rope drive to lineshaft.—L. 


Napoleon, Ind.—Napoleon Feed Mill has in- 
stalled a wheat cleaner to clean seed wheat and 
grasses; we have also installed a %-ton mixer. 
—Earl R. Behlmer, Napoleon Feed Mill. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Private Truck Own- 
ers of Indiana, Inc., are planning a test suit 
against the new weight tax law applying to all 
commercial motor vehicles, effective Jan. 1. 


New Harmony, Ind.—Corn elevator machinery 
has been installed at the Couch mill, in readi- 
ness to handle the new crop. The new flour 
mill is expected to begin operations Nov. 1. 


Evansville, Ind.—The E. H. Morris Elvtr. 
Co.’s 50,000-bu. elevator has been sold to the 
Mount Vernon Milling Co., raising the storing 
capacity of the mill from 200,000 to 250,000 bus. 


Leiters Ford, Ind.—We have leased the Tiosa 
elevator from John R. Starr of Winamac, John 
F. Merkert is backing me. We are handling 
feed, seed, fertilizer, coal, tile, grain and grind- 
ing.—Gresham F. Lough. 

Paoli, Ind.—An_ eighty-year-old mill at 
Young’s Creek belonging to the estate of the 
late J. W. Patterson was sold to Ray Hobson. 
The mill will be dismantled and another build- 
ing erected on its site—W. B. C. 

Shelbyville, Ind.—Boggstown Grain & Supply 
Co., Ine., has filed an amendment changing 
capital stock from 120 shares of $100 par value 
to 120 shares no par value and decreasing the 
number of directors from five to four. 


Jackson (p. o. Clinton), Ind.—Clair Bouse 
has recently been placed in charge of G. G. 
Davis’ elevator. He was formerly employed 
by the same firm at Goldsmith and the pres- 
ent position is an advancement for him. 

Brazil, Ind.—Richard Harlan Griffith, 67 
years old, active in the state Farm Bureau for 
many years and widely known among _ the 
farmers and grain men of this section, died at 
his home near Lewis, Ind., recently—W. B. C. 

Fulton, Ind.—Work is progressing rapidly on 
the remodeling being done at the Mayer Grain 
Elvtr. No grinding can be done yet as the 
grinding room has undergone complete changes. 
The grinding room will be rewired for elec- 
tricity. 

Ambia, Ind.—The Ambia Grain Co. held its 
annual stockholders’ meeting and election of 
officers Sept. 11. Directors elected were P. C. 
Elkins, John Gerlach, Jacob Altpeter, John 
Leuck, Roy Brougher, Earl Stormer and Nor- 
man Bessie. John Grogan is manager. 


Thornhope (p. o. Oak), Ind.—Cecil Le Roy 
Bugby, 49, and son, Charles, 27, recently pa- 
roled from state institutions, where they served 
sentences for burglary, were arrested Oct. 1 
on charges of alleged theft at a grain elevator 
here on the night the Cass County elevator was 
robbed.—L. 


Holton, Ind.—Mr. and Mrs. Roy Daugherty 
of Dabney have purchased the C. F. White & 
Son elevator and feed exchange. The new firm 
will be known as Roy’s Feed Store instead of 
the Farmers’ Feed Exch. Several improve- 
ments are contemplated. The company will do 


custom grinding and carry a full line of feeds. 


Official Brown-Durvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Molsture Meters 


and a complete line of grain and seed test- 
ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications. 


HARRY B. OLSON circxcoo irr. 
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aged 63, 
grist mill, 
stroke in 


Ind.—George W. Tucker, 
of the Selvin 
apoplectic 


Selvin, 
owner and operator 
was found dead of an 
his mill Sept. 29. 


Decatur, Ind.—The Central Soya Co. has re- 
cently completed the third addition to its stor- 
age for soybeans, making its total capacity 
now 1,500,000 bus. 


Kokomo, Ind.—A_ district meeting of the 
Northeastern Indiana Hay and Grain Dealers 
Ass’n was held Oct.*12 at Courtland Hotel. 
Other group meetings will be arranged in the 
near future. Get your local group together and 
hold a meeting at a suitable time and place. 
—Fred K. Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass'n. 


Poseyville, Ind.—Wayne Price, manager of 
the Posey County Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n, 
which operates stores in Poseyville, Mt. Vernon 
and Cynthiana, has rejected an offer to be- 
come supervisor of the co-op. associations in 
southern Indiana and will continue as head of 
the Posey association with headquarters in 
Poseyville.—W. B. C. ; 


Nora (p. o. Indianapolis, R. F. D. 14), Ind.— 
» Myron Dawson, owner of the Nora Grain & 
Coal Co., has installed grinding and mixing 
equipment in his feed store and is making his 
own feeds. He owns the building in which his 
store is located, which is spendidly located in 
the business section.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y In- 
diana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Walton, Ind.—Initial work toward rebuilding 
the Walton Elvtr. Co.’s elevator structure was 
started the last of September. It is hoped to 
have the structure completed in record time 
to take care of fall and winter business. The 
original elevator was destroyed by fire in Au- 
gust. Decision to rebuild was reported in a 
previous edition of the Journals. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.—A large and particularly 
interesting group meeting of grain, hay and 
seed dealers and their wives was held at a 
dinner meeting at Anthony Hotel, Ft. Wayne, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 5. Over 100 were pres- 
ent and a great deal of good was derived from 
the discussions of the handling of the new 
corn and soybean crops, which will soon be 
moving in volume. C. C. Barnes, of Winchester, 
pres. of Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n, spoke. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Northeast- 
ern Indiana Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n. Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year consisting of 
A. E. Hull, South Whitley, pres.; Ray L. 
Mossburg, Warren, vice pres.; and C. G. Egly, 
Ft. Wayne, re-elected sec’y. Officers will be 
installed at the ass’n’s Jan. meeting.—Fred K. 
Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Supreme 
Court has denied a rehearing on its previous 
decision which held that the state is empow- 
ered to collect gross income tax on income from 
interstate sales of grain, ete. This case is 
generally known as the J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
case, and the final decision on which will af- 
fect the grain trade very definitely. It has 
been announced that an appeal to the Indiana 
Supreme Court ruling will be immediately 
started and such an action has been under- 
taken by the Indiana Manufacturers Ass’n, 
with the support of many other state trade 
ass’ns. Let me repeat what I have previously 
stated in a previous bulletin. The division has 
issued regulations which not only require that 
receipts from interstate sales must be report- 
ed on the regular quarterly Gross Income Tax 
returns, but also that supplemental returns 
must be immediately filed on these interstate 
transactions dating back to the time the law 
became effective. Unless these returns are 
made, the division has indicated that the tax- 
payer will not be relieved of the penalty charge 
for non-payment of the tax, together with in- 
terest on the amounts involved, should the 
U. S. Supreme Court hold that these trans- 
actions are subject to the state levying a tax 
on the same. I very urgently suggest that re- 
turns be filed immediately.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


STRATTON 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SPRINGFIELD, 0. ST, JOSEPH, MO. 


MILL FEEDS — FEED PRODUCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 


Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


IOWA 


Ute, Ia.—The Berne Elvtr. is being repaired 
at the present time.—Berne Elvtr. 
Aurelia, Ia.—O. W. Albright has purchased 
the feed business of Edwin McCurdy. 
Sioux Center, Ia.—Vander Berg elevator 
installed a new barley cleaner and grader. 
Whiting, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is con- 
structing a new frame office building.—A.T. 
Dallas Center, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. has built a corn crib with overhead bins. 
Ledyard, Ia.—Howell sectional steel dump 
grates are being installed by William, Garry. 
Goldfield, Ia.—Thieves blew the safe at the 
elevator here Sept. 26, but got nothing of value. 
Towa City, Ia.—The Miller Flour & Feed Co. 
has completed a new 28x65-ft. concrete ware- 
house. 
Davenport, 


has 


Ja.—Ralston Purina Co. employes 


enjoyed a picnic outing Sept. 25 at Little’s 
Grove. 

Whittemore, Ia.—The Whittemore Elvti. Co. 
is installing Howell Sectional Steel Dump 
Grates. 

Lena (p.o. Gowrie), Ia.—The Clark Brown 
Grain Co. has installed a new lift and electric 
power. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The Kerr Milling Co. recently 
remodeled its building and installed new ma- 
chinery. 

Sioux City, 
operating here with a 
daily.—A.G.T. 

Blencoe, Ia.—Burr Comfort has taken a posi- 
tion as operator of one of the Blencoe Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. elevators. 


Quimby, Ia.—The Simpsen Soybean Process- 
ing plant has been practically completed, cost- 
ing in excess of $20,000. 


Conrad, Ia.—The Farmers Grain Co. is install- 
ing a Bender Worm Gear type overhead elec- 
tric lift in its driveway. 

Hayfield, Ia.—Carpenters are busy tearing 
off the siding on the elevator and replacing it 
with corrugated metal strips. 

Modale, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a Bender Worm Gear type overhead 
electric lift in its new elevator. 


Turin, Ia.—William R. Hime, formerly em- 
ployed at the Blencoe Farmers Elvtr. Co., is new 


Ia.—The Kerr Milling Co. is now 
capacity of 400 bbls. 


manager of the Turin Elvtr. Co. 
Clare, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has let 
contract to Geo. Todd Const. Co. for an office 


22x26 ft. and a 20-ton Fairbanks Scale. 


Carroll, Ia.—Elevator managers and officers of 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of Iowa held 
a district meeting at the Burke hotel Sept. 23. 


Olaf (R.D. Belmond), Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. covered their elevator with galvanized iron 
including all roofs and office, also did some in- 
side work. 

Williams, Ia.—c., 
bus. corn crib 
here. The crib, 
tually fireproof. 

Marshalltown, lIa.—Burglars broke into and 
ransacked the office and elevator of the Kessler 
Grain Co. the night of Sept. 24, but failed to 
obtain anything of value, 


Hardy, Ia.—Coonie Roelfsema is manager of 
the local elevator of the Davenport Elvtr. Co. 
He was formerly employed at the J. C. Schissel 
Sons elevator at Lakota. 


Onawa, Ia.—The I. C. Hlvtr. Co. is building 
a new corn crib capable of housing many thou- 
sand bus., just east of its elevator site in an- 
ticipation of the corn harvest. 


Stratford, Ta.—Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
are settled in their new home here, haying 
moved here from Des Moines. Mr. Erickson re- 
cently resigned his position with the Iowa Live- 
stock Marketing Corp. to accept one with the 
Mississippi Valley Grain & Feed Co., of Mus- 
catine, 


E. Beall is building a 6,000- 
across from the Beall elevator 
built chiefly of cement, is vir- 


Erickson 


GRAIN Co. 
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Fenton, Ia.—Fred Mortensen was elected as- 
sistant manager of the Farmers’ Elvtr. Co. at a 
meeting of the board of directors recently. He 
takes the place of Walter Neilson. 


Buckeye, Ja.—H. M. Sielaff was re-elected to 
his 27th year as manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator recently. W. O. Lettow was re- 
elected as assistant manager.—A. T. 


Malvern, Ia.—Extensive improvements are be- 
ing completed on the Good elevator grounds 
new orfice, ear corn crib and truck scales being 
added as well as other repair work done. 


Gruver, Ia.—Checks stolen recently from Paul 
Graves Grain Co. have started to show up. Of 
the fifteen stolen twelve have turned up made 
payable to three different persons.—A.G.T. 


Bristow, Ia.—Carl Schrage, who has operated 
the grain elevator and coal business here for 
11 years, sold his business to Bert Pooley of 
Greene. Mr. Pooley took possession Oct. 1. 

Story City, Ia.—The Williams Grain Co. has 
just installed a steel boot tank, a Western 
Roller Bearing Boot, new dump sink and reset 
their scales. Geo. Todd Const. Co. did the work. 


Whiting, Ia.—The South Side Elvtr. Co. is 
renailing and replacing siding on its office 
building. When completed it will also be 


painted. Carl Streeter is the manager.—A.T. 

Rudd, Ia.—The Federal North Iowa Grain Co. 
will erect a new office building. Robert Pace 
is local manager of the company. The T. E. 
Iberson Construction Co. is in charge of the 
work. 

Bradford, Ia.—Leo Huska has been appointed 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. (lowa Falls) 
plant here. He takes the place of William 
Bottke, who was transferred to Iowa Falls.— 
gel be 

Fremont, Ia.—Thieves broke into the H. E. 
McBurney elevator office recently and got ap- 
proximately $10.00 for their trouble. Entrance 
was gained by breaking a glass in office door. 
—A. T. 

Humboldt, Ja.—Harry Locke received a 
broken nose and cracked vertebra when he fell 
17 ft. from the top of the elevator at the Da- 
kota City mill into a bin at the side of the 
elevator recently. 

Dewar, Ia.—A small fire started in the start- 
ing switch box of the Roy Freed elevator re- 
cently but was put out with a small amount of 
damage. The elevator was recently covered with 
sheet iron.—A. T. 


Iowa Falls, Ia.—Honeymead Products 
Inec., of Cedar Rapids has opened a branch 
warehouse to distribute its products in this 
territory. Howard Thompson is the local man- 
ager.—Art Torkelson. 


Thor, Ia.—Thieves blew the safe in the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. office recently, and while nothing 
of value was taken, the interior of the office 
was badly damaged and several windows were 
blown out. T. S. Rogdo is manager.—A,. T. 


Lorah (mail Exira), Ia.—Laurence Hansen, of 
Exira, has purchased the elevators here. He is 
building new cribs to take care of the large 
amount of corn he has contracted for. Mr. Han- 
sen also operates elevators at Adair and Exira. 


Paullina, Ia.—As a result of the careful and 
efficient management of George Rohwer, the 
Farmers Co-op. Grain & Supply Co. for 1936 
has made a net gain of $25,918, compared with 
an average annual net profit of $2,000 for the 
five preceding years. 

Iowa Falls, Ia.—William Bottke, former man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co’s unit at 
Bradford, Ia., for more than 13 years, is the 
new general manager of the company with his 
headquarters here. He replaced C. C. Green, 
who resigned.—A,. T. 


West Bend, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
completely overhauled its elevator including 
Steel boot tank, Western Roller Bearing Boot, 
new leg and belt, Strong Scott head drive and 
a Jacobson Hammer Mill. The work was done 
by Geo. Todd Const. Co. 

Royal, Ia.—The scale beam tipped 8-lb. 10 oz. 
when a baby boy arrived at Hugh D. Hale’s 
(Dow, Hale & Lerigo) Sept. 30. Father ana 
mother doing very well at last reports and the 
hefty youngster expects to help his Dad around 
the elevator this fall.—A. T. 

Blencoe, Ia.—John Hendricks, formerly em- 
ployed by the Blencoe Farmers Elvtr. Co. as an 
operator, has been promoted to the position of 
bookkeeper and clerk, made vacant by the re- 
cent resignation of William R. Hime, who is 
now manager of the Turin Elvtr. Co. 
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Lohrville, Ia.—Elmer and Frank Milligan of 
Jefferson, who purchased the ruins of the Des 
Moines elevator, are erecting a new elevator of 
equal value and size of the one destroyed, at the 
same location. H. Bales, former manager, will 
continue in that capacity at the new plant. 


Lohrville, Ia.—James Shan of Shell Rock, has 
taken possession of the feed mill he recently 
purchased of BH. S..Fyler, of Charles City. The 
mill had been operated since June by L. S. Fyler 
of Shell Rock, a brother of the owner. As pre- 
viously reported, the Fylers have enlarged the 
mill during the summer and installed a new 
feed mixer. 


Iowa Falls, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. is constructing a cement block corn crib 
on its grounds here. The crib will have a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 bus. of ear corn and will have 
an elevator for lifting the corn or emptying the 
erib. The cost will be about $3,000. C. J. Kel- 
sey is pres. of the board of directors of the 
elevator company. 


Audubon, Ia.—Allin Detwiler and Ted Ras- 
mussen have purchased the Audubon Milling Co. 
from R. W. Cockshoot of Atlantic, and have re- 
opened the mill with Ray Bamsey as manager. 
The mill, formerly operated by E. L. Enarson, 
has been idle for about a year. The new own- 
ers will not manufacture flour, but will handle 
feeds and do grinding. 


Allendorf, Ia.—We have built new coal sheds, 
20x72 ft., concrete slab; installed new Strong- 
Scott Dump in west elevator, also new cleaning 
machinery, and have painted both of our grain 
elevators with aluminum white paint; have also 
painted red the new composition roofs of our 
concrete elevator, feed house and coal sheds.— 
Farmers Co-op Elvtr. Co. 


Jefferson, Ia.—Honeymead Products Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has opened a new distribut- 
ing point here. The local plant will be head- 
quarters for Greene, Carroll, Sac, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, Hamilton, Boone, Dallas, Guthrie and Aud- 
ubon counties. H. E. Jamison is manager of 
the local warehouse, which is located in the 
building near the C. & N. W. tracks, known as 
the old Seed House. 


Jewell, Ia.—The Jewell Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has completed an extensive improvement proj- 
ect, chief of which included a new office build- 
ing and installation of a new and larger So- 
weigh Truck Scale, the latter 34 ft. long. The 
office building is 34x24 ft. and built of matt- 
faced hollow blocks with fireproof shingles and 
all steel window frames. A basement runs un- 
der both office structure and adjoining scale. 


Aurora, Ia.—Harold Swartz was the victim 
of a so-called “lucky’’ accident Sept. 21. He 
was standing on top of the feed mill at the 
Gibson Elvtr. crushing unhusked corn, when 
the set screw holding the pulley to the shaft 
caught his overall leg. Reaching quickly, he 
grasped an overhead rafter, pulled his body up, 
allowing the machine to rip the overalls from 
his body as he swung his legs up out of dan- 
ger. 


Monona, Ia.—Work on the elevator for the 
Monona Farmers Co-op. Comm. Co. has start- 
ed. There will be three units in the construc- 
tion, the elevator proper 20x70 ft., 40 ft. high 
with a capacity of 30,000 bus.; a scale shed 
14x50 ft., and a one-story warehouse 24x43 ft. 
It is to be covered with sheet iron and is ex- 
pected to have been completed by the latter 
part of December. Dan Schneider is the con- 
tractor. 


Dike, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
plant was totally destroyed by fire Oct. 8. Loss 
was estimated around $17,000 which included 
abeut 12,000 bus. of oats and about 200 bus. of 
other grain which was in plant at the time. 
Loss covered by insurance. Plans are to re- 
build. Peter Greenfield is the manager. This 
was the only elevator here, the A. E. Froning 
elevator having burned 5 years ago and was 
never rebuilt.—A.T. 


@herokee, JIa.—The old Sjostrom Produce 
building has been extensively remodeled re- 
cently by the Steele interests, plans to do so 
having been published previously by the Jour- 
nals. It has been gone over from basement to 
roof, is of fireproof construction and has ade- 
quate light and ventilation facilities. The four- 
story building now houses new and modern 
milling machinery which will process feed for 
this section of the country. It will be operated 
by the Allison Feed Milling Co. A railroad sid- 
ing running directly in front of the loading 
platform offers easy access to car loading. 
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Des Moines, Ja.—The specific case of an ele- 
vator operator receiving a share of a crop 
owned by an out-of-state landlord has been 
submitted to the Iowa Attorney General for 
ruling on whether the elevator man must with- 
hold 5% of all payments over $1,500 as state 
income tax. The Attorney General has held 
that since the elevator man has control of pay- 
ing in excess of $1,500 to a non-resident, he is 
a withholding agent under the law. 


Atlantic, Ia.—A grand jury indictment for 
embezzlement of more than $5,000 and the 
uttering of a forged instrument was returned 
Oct. 6 against E. J. McDermott, former Purina 
Feed Co. dealer. He is alleged to have taken 
payments for Purina feed, ranging from $35 
to $500 and totaling more than $5,000, and fail- 
in to the company. Fred R. 
Brown, Purina salesman, is charged with a 
forgery count in information filed against him. 


Clarkesville, Ia.—C. C. Green, Sr., and C. C. 
Green, Jr., both of Iowa Falls, have purchased 
the Potgeter Grain Co. elevator and equip- 
ment, and have formed a new firm to be 
known as C. C. Green & Son, taking posses- 
sion Oct. 7. Both are experienced in this line 
of work, Mr. Green, Sr., having been manager 
of the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. in Iowa Falls 
for the past 17 years, which position he just 
recently resigned. His son has been associated 
with him in the work. They will move their 
families here in the near future. 


Council Bluffs, JIa.—Three officers of the 
Georgie Porgie Cereal Co. and their attorney 
were sentenced to the county jail Oct. 4 by 
District Judge John P. Tinley on charges of 
contempt of court. Attorney William J. Clark 
drew a sentence of 60 days in jail and a $200 
fine; R. D. Savage, pres. of the concern, L. R. 
McFarline and David H. Gaquette, directors of 
the company, 15 days each and $100 fines. The 
Georgie Porgie Co., after running the gamut 
of the district, federal and state supreme 
courts, was definitely in the hands of J. A. Wil- 
liams, receiver, Oct. 6. 


Lake Park, Ia.—The retrial of.the criminal 
action of the State v. G. V. Ward of Kingsley 
on the charge of obtaining grain under false 
pretenses is being heard this month in the 
Dickinson county district court. This is an 
action wherein Ward, a trucker, purchased a 
quantity of grain from the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
for resale to farmers. The controversy is 
over the payment of the grain. The elevator 
employes claim it was to have been paid for 


by check and that Ward wrote a check but 
failed to leave it. Ward claims he paid by 
cash. Ward was indicted by the February 


grand jury. His first trial ran over two days 
in April, when the jury was out 26 hours and 
reported its members were unable to agree 
and was dismissed. Reports are the jury stood 
10 to 2 for conviction thruout its deliberations. 


KANSAS 


Harper, Kan.—The Imperial Flour Mills Co. 
sustained damage to electrical equipment re- 
cently. 


Arkansas City, Kan.—Rector Bros. Feed & 
Seed Store has purchased a new Jay Bee feed 
grinder to be used as a portable unit mounted 
on a 1%-ton truck. 
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Severance, Kan.—W. H. Swim, owner and 
operator of the local elevator, passed away 
about a month ago. 

Columbus, Kan.—The Farmers Union Co-op. 


Co. has installed a Western sheller and cleaner 
furnished by the White Star Co. 

Sylvan Grove, Kan.—We are contemplating 
installing a new air lift before another crop is 


marketed.—Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

Holton, Kan.—Homer Humphrey has _ pur- 
chased the interest of his brother, Otis Hum- 
phrey, in the D. & L. Elvtr. Co. The name 


has been changed to the Rock Island Elvtr. Co. 
Lewis Carnahan will remain actively in charge 
of the elevator. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Julius Augustus Weiden- 
bach, age 80, for many years grain buyer for 
the Commander-Larabee Flour Mills Co., died 
at his home in Wichita Oct. 1, after a three 
months’ illness. He retired from grain buying 
three years ago. 


Girard, Kan.—We 
mill and warehouse. 
erected between 


are building a new feed 

The structure is being 
the elevator and the office, 
completely filling the space. It will be ready 
for operation about Nov. 1.—The Crawford 
County Farmers Union Co-op. Ass’n. 


Johnson, Kan.—Clarence G. Vosburgh passed 
away Sept. 19 at Albuquerque, N. M. Mr. Vos- 
burgh, associated with his brother, Ed, was a 
prominent elevator operator in Western Kan- 
sis since 1928, having elevators at Sayre, John- 


son, Big Bow, Lewis, Centerview and Hope- 
well. \ 
Bronson, Kan.—Edgar Wright and ‘‘Cum” 


Clemens of the Bronson Grain Co., have com- 
pletely wrecked their old elevator and are 
erecting a modern 9,000-bu. plant, the founda- 
tion and frame of which have already been 
completed.—Uniontown Grain & Lumber Co., 
Uniontown. 


Wichita, Kan.—The annual Columbus Day 
Golf Tournament of members of the Wichita 
Board of Trade and their friends was played at 
Crestview Country Club this year. Chairman 
of the committee, W. W. Wallis reported there 
was a good turnout and that the competition 
was keen, 


Wichita, Kan.—Fire of undetermined origin 
which caught in the hay storage of the Razook 
Bros. Feed Mill Sept. 27, did $10,000 damage to 
the mill and stock. A quantity of feed includ- 
ing 60 tons of baled hay was destroyed. Nimer 
Razook, head of the firm, said repairs would 
be made at once and business resumed. 


Delphos, Kan.—The Delphos Milling Co. has 
awarded the contract to Chalmers & Borton 
of Hutchinson, for immediate construction of 
a 30,000-bu. short studded frame, ironclad ele- 
vator. The elevator will be 29x32x46 ft. with 
12x32x18 ft. cupola and will have 13 bins. Equip- 
ment will include a 10 bu. Richardson automatic 
scale, Ehrsam overhead truck lift with 5 h.p. 
motor, Ehrsam combined head drive and back- 
stop. A 3,000-bu. leg will be installed using 
10x6 in. Calumet cups spaced at 10 in. centers 
on a 5-ply 32 oz. elevator belt. A suction cleaner 
will be installed at the head using a 15 h.p. 
Fairbanks Morse motor to drive both the leg 
and cleaner. The driveway and work floor will 
be of concrete. No frame work of this build- 
ing will be closer than 2 ft. from the ground. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 
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Sylvan Grove, Kan.—Before another crop is 
marketed we will have improved our handling 
facilities with the installation of new pneumatic 
truck dump.—Cross Grain Co. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The Puramco Corp. has 
started construction of a new mill and ware- 
house. The building will be frame inside with 
metal siding and roof. It will be 60x120 ft. 
and will cost, including equipment, about $50,- 
000. 


Dodge City, Kan.—We are glad to report the 
following additions to our membership list since 
cur last bulletin, and welcome them into this 
association: Decker Grain Co., Concordia; Co- 
op. Grain Ass’n, Green; Clay Center Grain Co., 
Clay Center; Far. Co-op. Grain and L. S. Ass’n, 


"Talmage; Ellsworth Co, Far. Co-op. Un., Hlls- 
worth; Jones Grain Co., Lucas; Far. Co-op. 
Elvtr. Assn; Bennington; Far. Un. Co-op. 


Ass’n, Clifton; C. E. Bray, Miltonvale; Far. Un. 
Elvtr. Co., Lebanon; Ira Barnette Elvtr., Ot- 
ego; C. W. Bradshaw, Kackley; Norway PElvtr. 
‘Co., Norway; The Agenda Co-op. Busi. Ass’n, 
Agenda; Kiger Grain Co., Washington; Wm. 
Rogge & Son, Muscotah; Far. Un. Busi. Ass’n 
Elvtr., Centralia; J. L. Mason, Beattie; Far. 


STOP 
CORROSIVE WEAR 
WITH PYROIL © 


CUTS OPERATING COSTS 


Corrosion cannot attack friction- 
ized metal parts where Pyroil is 
used. Serious wear is stopped 
or offset. Costly shutdowns 
and repairs avoided. Operation 
speeded, maintenance costs re- 
duced. Pyroil reduces friction 
and temperatures. Often com- 
pletely solves an otherwise in- 


surmountable lubrication prob- 


lem. Sold, used, the world over. 


FREE LABORATORY COUNSEL 


Write, telling us your particular 
problem. No obligation what- 
ever. Manufactured and guaran- 
teed by Pyroil Company, 495 
La Follette 
Ave., LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, 


U.S.A. 


THE ESSeNr 
Al 
SUPER LUBRICANT 
© For 


j!NOUSTRIAL USE 


PYROIL COMPANY 
495 La Follette Ave. 
LaCrosse, Wis., U. S. A. 


Please send facts of 


Improved Pyroil’s 
unusual efficiency. 


Un. Co-op. Ass’n, Beattie; Roy Lewis Elvtr., 
Home City; Herkimer Co-op. Busi. Ass’n, Her- 
kimer; Far. Un. Co-op. Busi. Ass’n, Axtell; 
Eudora Mills, Hudora; S. R. Zook Grain Co., 
De Soto:' Chas. E. Miller, Tonganoxie; Rock 
Creek Elvtr., Rock Creek; P. K. Deveraux, 
Purcell; W. H. Hilt, Bern; Far. Co-op. Ass’n, 
Morrill; Chapman Mills, Chapman; Brown-Bur- 
ton Grain Co., Manhattan; M. M. Hanagan, Og- 
den; White City Grain Co., White City; Ham- 
mer Coal & Grain Co., Council Grove; H. W. 
Clayton (Grain and Feed), Dunlap; Harvey- 
ville Grange Co-op. B. Ass’n, Harveyville; Far. 
Co-op. Co., Ottawa; Fessenden Grain Co., Hills- 
dale; Great Bend Seed & Produce Co., Great 
Bend; W. H. Morrison Gr. & Oil Co., Stockton; 
Far. Un. Elvtr., Stockton; A. G. Kats (seeds), 


Long Island; Far. Un. Co-op. Elvtr. & S. A., 
Kirwin; Otte & McMillan Grain, Downs; An- 
derson Elvtr., Lyons; Morgenstern-Pyle Elvtr. 
Co., Salina; Central Kansas M. & Elvtr. Co., 


Lyons; Hutchinson Feed & Seed Co., Hutchin- 
son; Barton County Hatchery, Great Bend; 
Williams Bros. Grain Co., Elmo; Grotz Prod. 
House (feed and seed), Beloit; Byers Co-op. 
Exch., Byers; Dodge City Co-op. Exch., Dodge 
City; E. E. Shircliff Grain Co., Huntchirson; 
The Barteldes Seed Co., Lawrence; The Bow- 
ersock Mills & Pow. Co., Lawrence; The Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood; Linn Co-op. Exch., 
Linn.—Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Ass'n, J. F. Moyer, sec’y. 


KENTUCKY 


Nolin, Ky.—The Nolin Milling Co., operat- 
ing a 100-bbl. flour. mill and a 40,000-bu. eleva- 
tor, has painted its plant and made many other 
minor repairs. 

Elizabethtown, Ky.—The Cecilian Milling Co. 
recently purchased the Hardin County Supply 
Co. and is in charge of the latter place since 
Oct. 1, handling seeds, meal and flour. The 
company is owned by Cooper Bros. 

Elizabethtown, Ky.—The Glendale grain ele- 
vator, a large concrete structure, is being torn 
down. It was sold recently by W. W. Carden 
to Greensburg purchasers, who are dismantling 
it to get the steel from the building. The 
concrete will be used on roads. 


Owensboro, Ky.—The 36,000-bu. concrete ad- 
dition to the storage of the Owensboro Mill- 
ing Co. has been completed. The addition 
consisted of four circular 18-ft. dia. bins and 
two interstice bins. The contract was han- 
dled by the Polk, Genung, Polk Co. W. J. 


Simpson is manager of the milling company. 
Elizabethtown, Ky.—The Bowling Green 
Milling Co. has taken charge of the Eliza- 


bethtown Milling Co. building and is engaged 
in a general milling business. During the re- 
cent wheat season this company purchased 65,- 
000 bus. of wheat in Hardin and adjoining 
counties, which is stored in the elevator at the 
building. 

Tompkinsville, Ky.—The Bedford water power 
grist mill, one of the oldest continuous business 
concerns here, passed into the hands of Hagan, 
Landrum, Cook & Co. recently. The mill was 
built in 1866 by John Evans, has changed hands 
about seven times in its history, and with the 
exception of the past four months, has been in 
operation for 71 years. 


Louisville, Ky,.—Charles Strater, 81, former 
grain dealer and tobacco company head, died 
at his home in Rye, N. Y., Sept. 25. A native 
of Evansville, Ind., Mr. Strater began working 
in his uncle’s grain elevator here in 1870. With 
two brothers he formed the Strater Bros. Grain 
Co. in 1880 and ten years later they organized 
the Strater Bros. Tobacco Co. 


Auburn, Ky.—A 40,000-bu. concrete grain 
storage, consisting of four circular and one in- 
terstice bin, is being erected for the Auburn 
Mills. The foundation and tunnel work has 
been completed and work begun on the walls. 
The construction work is being done by the 
Polk, Genung, Polk Co. R. T. Scott is sec’y- 
treas. and manager of Auburn Mills. 


Bardstown, Ky.—Four concrete bins, 
with a capacity of 5,000 bus. of wheat, have 
been recently completed for the Bardstown 
Mills, of which C. E. Keith is proprietor. The 
bins are 45 ft. high and have a receiving ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bus. of wheat per hour. The re- 
ceiving room at the top of the elevators is 
16x20 ft. and houses a receiving separator, This 
is the first grain elevator to be built in Nelson 
County, 
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MARYLAND 


Walkersville, Md.—Windstorm damages were 
sustained by Glade Valley Milling Co. recently. 

Littlestown, Md.—Elmer King has purchased 
a mill here. He recently sold his milling plant 
at Union Mills, Md. ; 


MICHIGAN 


Horton, Mich.—Eddyson’s Grain & Lumber 
Co. are successors to Eddy & Son. 


Breckenridge, Mich.—The J. B. Crawford plant 
sustained damages in a windstorm Sept. 14. 


Orono (p. o. Reed City), Mich.—McClintock 
& Co. recently sustained losses by windstorm. 


Milburg (R. Sta. Benton Harbor), Mich.— 
Milburg Growers Exch. reported damages re- 
cently sustained in a windstorm. 


Clinton, Mich.—The new 40,000-bu. grain stor- 
age bin at the Atlas Mill is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. H. P. Hoyt is owner and operator of 
the mill. 

Utica, Mich.—Utica Milling Co. has installed 
a new No. 2 Forester Hammer Mill to be set 
up with other grinders in its feed mill.—Utica 
Milling Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—H. W. Wert, manager of the 
Bancroft Elvtr. Co. at Bancroft, Mich., for the 
past year and one half, has accepted a position 
with McLaughlin, Ward & Co. 


Coral, Mich.—Clyde Petersen, who managed 
the Coral elevator for several years, has leased 
the plant and reopened it for business. The ele- 
vator had been closed for several weeks. 


Owosso, Mich.—A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed in U. S. district court at 
Bay City by Michigan Growers, Inc. The peti- 
tion lists liabilities of $16,536.94, with assets of 
$6,565.28. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Eugene H. McKay, for- 
merly with the Kellogg Co., has bought of the 
Chilson estate the factory building south of the 
Kalamazoo river bridge, and will use the build- 
ing as a laboratory in experimenting with 
cereal food products. 


Detroit, Mich.—We take pleasure in announc- 
ing our entry into the grain trade and in advis- 
ing that our operations will be in charge of 
Mr. Berend J. Burns, Sr., who until recently 
was associated with the Hiram Walker & Sons 
Grain Corp., Ltd.—International Grain Corp. of 
Delaware. 


Lowell, Mich.—Work on the King Feed Mill, 
which has been under way for the past three 
months following damage caused earlier by the 
washout which carried away the flume, has been 
completed. The plant is thoroly modern and in 
better condition for business than ever before, 
according to W. C. Doyle. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—C. C. Huston has sold the 
feed mill he established in 1918 to ‘Mike’ 
Clapp, who has been identified with the business 
for the past six years. Mr. Clapp will conduct 
the business under his own name. The mill not 
only manufactures its own products, but acts 
as a buying and selling agent for a group of 
Michigan grain elevators. 


MINNESOTA 


Pipestone, Minn.—A new 15-ton seale is being 
installed for B. F. Veach & Son 

Hinckley, Minn.—The Hinckley Co-op. Cream- 
ery will handle feeds in the future. 


Tracy, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. has 
installed a new large capacity grain cleaner. 


Alden, Minn.—H. Louis Johnson has resigned 
his position as manager of the Morin Mills. 


Currie, Minn.—Howell sectional steel dump 
grates are being added to the equipment of 
Theo, Paal’s elevator. 

Sauk Centre, Minn.—C. E. Perkinson has sold 
his seed and feed store to Harry Knapp, who 
took immediate possession. 


Windom, Minn.—A. H. Warren has leased the 
basement of the Crane building and will open 
a hatchery and poultry feeds business. 


Ruthton, Minn.—The Farmers’ Co-op. Ass’n 
has installed a new huller. The new mill is a 
30-inch burr powered by two 40-h. p. motors, 


: Stewartville, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
is equipping its main receiving leg with a new 
15-in., 5-ply Atlas rubber covered elevator belt. 

Ogilvie, Minn.—A new feed mixing machine 
has been installed in the Ogilvie Feed Mill, 


which is operated by Henry Niemann and son, 
Douglas. 
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Heron Lake, Minn.—The Farmers’ Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. went into the harvest business with 
its elevators, warehouses and coal sheds all 
newly painted. 

Lake Park, Minn.—The old Wangenstein po- 
tato warehouse is being remodeled into a feed 
mill which will be operated by the Farmers 
Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

Montevideo, Minn.—The Equity Elvtr. Co. ob- 
served its 25th anniversary at the annual organ- 
ization meeting held Oct. 4. J. H. Hay, former 
deputy commissioner of Agriculture, was the 
guest speaker. 

Westbrook, Minn.—Erick Brandt is building a 
new, modern office building for his elevator. 
The old building has been torn down and the 
new one of tile blocks is being constructed in 
the same location. 


Waseca, Minn.—Herman Peterson, who for 
the past nine years has been manager of the 
local branch of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
has resigned to take over the management of 
Peterson Sales Co. 


Litchfield, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


has been incorporated, with 2,500 shares par 
value at $10 each. Incorporators are Thos. 
Robert, John E. Theberg, Gust Danielson of 


this place, and others. 


Cannon Falls, Minn.—A new Fairbanks, type 
S Grain Dump Scale with a 20-ton capacity, 
has been installed at the Cannon Falls Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. he scale is 28 feet long and is 
equipped with a type registering beam. 


Duluth, Minn.—On Oct. 18, members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade will vote on an amend- 
ment to the rules, adding to the existing rule 
a paragraph prohibiting trading in the cur- 
rent future during the last three days of the 
month.—F. G. C. 


Fergus Falls, Minn.—Ben A. Jaenisch, owner 
of the Big Ben Feed Co. and a director of 
Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, was seriously in- 
jured in a truck and auto accident southeast 
of here Sept. 21 which necessitated the amputa- 
tion of his left arm. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Harry S. Bauer, manager of 
the brokerage firm of Thomson & McKinnon, 
reported to police, Sept. 25, the disappearance 
of Richard Matsche, 19, a messenger for the 
company, with $8,700 in cash and checks he 
was taking to a bank. 


Benson, Minn.—Bert Jenson moved his family 
here from New Hampton, Ia., the latter part of 
September. Mr. Jenson sold his grinding mill 
in New Hampton in August and leased the 
Farmers Exchange elevator here as previously 
reported by the Journals. 


Sauk Centre, Minn.—A new combination ham- 
mer mill and corn crusher is being installed in 


the Central Minnesota Milling Co. plant. Frank 
Pangburn is manager of the company. Other 
improvements in the plant include the resur- 


facing of the roof with tar. 


Duluth, Minn.—Choice heavy cash _ supplies 
are in demand but the light weight and lower 
types of grain show a let up. Premiums on 
fancy milling durum wheat have advanced, as 
very little of this wheat is coming forward to 


market for the moment.—F. G. C. 
Roseau, Minn.—By installing another seed 
cleaner in their seed house, H. C. Habstritt 


& Sons have doubled the capacity of their plant 
for cleaning grass seed and seed grain. The 
new mill is a duplicate of the one that has 
been in use and is electrically operated. 


Dawson, Minn.—Members of the Western 
Grainmen’s Ass’n held a special meeting Sept. 21 
at which time it was moved that a formal com- 
plaint be laid with the Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission petitioning the removal of the 
switching charge and the establishment of an 
intrastate proportional rate between Minneap- 
olis and Duluth. The Ass’n also went on record 
as opposing the increase from $2.25 to $2.70 re- 
consigning charge now levied east of Chicago. 
W. W. Brookings, extension agronomist with 
the University farm at St. Paul, was present 
and spoke briefly. In advocating the planting 
of Thatcher wheat to the exclusion of other 
varieties, he met with dissenting opinions from 
many members. The date of the annual election 
was changed from June of each year, when the 
annual picnic is held, to the regular meeting in 
May, and the by-laws were clarified to the ex- 
tent that only managers of farmers elevators, 
owners of independent elevators, line house 
agents and second men and others actually en- 
gaged in the country grain trade are qualified 
to hold office and vote in the ass’n, 


Ellendale, Minn.—The Farmers Milling and 
Elvtr. Co., Inc., has been recently incorporated 
to deal in grain. Capital stock, 400 shares com- 
mon and 1,600 shares preferred stock. Incor- 
porators: L. L. Druley, Minneapolis; A. W. 
Ballweber, Waldorf, Minn., and Albert Berg. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts, domestic, from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 9, this year, totaled 35,990,287 
bus., against only 9,842,441 bus. in the same 
period last year. Imports this year so far total 
only 1,349,939 bus., mainly Argentine corn. Last 
year imports reached 9,879,169 bus.—F. G. C. 


Buffalo Lake, Minn.—Adolph Abraham, for- 
merly employed at the Franklin Mill, has taken 
over the management of the Farmers Co-op. 
Feed Mill, succeeding Art Krueger. Rudy Witt- 
hus, formerly of Glencoe, is second man in the 
mill. The elevator recently installed a Bender 
Worm Gear Type overhead lift in its driveway. 


Farwell, Minn.—The elevator in Farwell which 
was purchased last June by I. W. Misensol, has 
been completely remodeled and rebuilt. He has 
installed a new mill for grinding feed and a 
new full Diesel Engine. He also has installed a 
new Fairbanks Scale. Frank Kullander, for- 
merly of Kensington, is the grain buyer at the 
elevator. 


Hinckley, Minn.—M. J. Widdes & Sons, of 
Duluth, have leased the Farmers Feed Store 
from the Rypkema families, and took possession 
Ok. =: Howard Sikkink, who has been in 


charge of the business here since Riemer Ryp- 
kema became ill, and was associated with Mr. 
Rypkema before that for some time, will be 


associated in the management of the business 
as usual. 
Traverse (p. o. St. Peter), Minn.—A contract 


for erection of a new elevator for the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. was awarded to V. M. Cweber of 
Aberdeen, S. D. The elevator will cost approxi- 
mately $12,000 and will have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 24,000 bus. Work is expected to» 
start early in October and to be complete the 
middle of November or the first of December. 
G. A. Johnson is sec’y of the board of directors. 
‘Sumter, Minn.—The Pacific Grain Co. elevator 
was destroyed by fire. Loss in buildings, grain 
and coal was estimated to be about $20,000. 
The Pacific company will begin rebuilding just 
as soon as the debris of the destroyed elevator 
is cleared away after insurance matters have 
been adjusted. Several thousand dollars had 
been spent recently in repainting and repair- 
ing the ill-fated structure, and new motors had 
been installed. R. L. Rodeck is manager. 
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MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


O. A. Larson, 71, veteran member of the state 
grain inspection dept., died Oct. 5. 


Charles J. Phelan of Bowman, N. D., pres. of 
the Western Lumber & Grain Co., has pur- 
chased a membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s warehouse 
damaged, Sept. 16, by water from the sprinkler 
system. The loss was estimated to be from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 


Fire Sept. 29 destroyed the large Delmar ele- 
vator No. 1 of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
which was used as a receiving elevator for 
flaxseed and soybeans and other grains. The 
loss is estimated to be from $240,000 to $570,- 
000. The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. writes: 
“The structure, made of wood and covered 
with sheet iron, was destroyed by the blaze. 
Very little damage was done to the surround- 
ing property. We are fully covered with in- 
surance, both on buildings and contents there- 
of. The fire did not affect the operation of our 
linseed plant.” 


Since the expiration of daylight saving sched- 
ule on Sept. 27, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis opens and closes one hour later 
than during the summer months, opening at 
9:30 a. m. and closing at 1:15 p. m. except 
on Saturday when the close is 12 noon, Central 
Standard Time. In accordance with the above 
change radio broadcasts over WCCO will give 
eurrent quotations at 10, 11, 12 and 1 o’eloek 
and the close at 2:15 p. m. except that on Sat- 
urday the noon prices will be omitted and close 
given at 12:35 p. m. Station KDLR will give 
the market at 10, 11 and 12 noon with the 
close at 1:55 p. m. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Grain Club 
held a dinner and outing at the Norwood Coun- 
try Club Tuesday afternoon and evening, Sept. 
28. 


Lamar, Mo.—The Lamar Milling Co. has built 
a molasses room to hold 15,000 gals., enlarg- 
ing its plant to provide a feed milling service 
for an expanded territory and to handle mo- 
lasses. A new store room has ‘also been built 
and an electric sack sewing machine installed. 


St. Louis, Mo-—Fire of undetermined origin 
swept thru the two-story brick building occu- 
pied by the Grain Products Corp. Sept. 17. 
Damage estimated at about $6,000. About 8,000 
lbs. of wheat, a stock of manufactured cereals 
and machinery for making cereals were in the 
burned building. 


Higginsville, Mo.—New members recently en- 
rolled in the Missouri Grain Dealers & Mill- 
ers Ass’n are W. C. Weisser, Hawk Point; 
Fayette Co-op. Mill & Elvtr. Co., Fayette; 
Prairie Milling Co., Montgomery City; Nebel’s 
Buying Station, Wellsville; McClure & Wyatt, 
Jonesburg; S. R. Yantis Milling Co., Fulton, 
Mo.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 


Alexandria, Mo.—S. E. Sharp, who formerly 
operated an elevator at Warsaw, recently pur- 
chased the William Sage elevator, which he 
has now opened for business after extensive 
remodeling. A new Superior Scale was in- 
stalled. This elevator has a capacity of 16,000 
bus. and grain will be shipped via the GC, B. 
& Q. railroad. The Warsaw elevator was torn 
down early this spring. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A total of $200,000 in the 
form of stock and cash was distributed in 
bonuses to employes of Ralston Purina Co. here 
Oct. 1. The aggregate was equal to 4 per 
cent extra wage compensation to all employes 
who had been in the company’s continuous 
service for the past 12 months. The company 
also paid an extra dividend on the common 
stock of 37144c a share, as well as the regular 
quarterly payments on the common and _ pre- 
ferred stock. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


Frank W. Luther, 44 years old, weighmaster 
for the Mid-Continent Grain Co., was painfully 
burned in a dust explosion at the elevator Sept. 
11. James T. Monro, night watchman, had 
noticed smoke near an elevator leg and re- 
ported the fact to Luther. The latter, finding 
the leg hot, attempted to open it with a 
serew driver. The explosion followed. Dam- 
age was slight, a few hundred bushels of 
grain being damaged by smoke and water. 
Luther was taken to hospital, burned about 
face, hands and legs. 


The GRE; 


NEBRASKA 


Alliance, Neb. — George Neuswanger  sus- 
tained damage to his electrical equipment re- 
cently. 

Mitchell, Neb.—While not entirely completed, 
the new bean elevator here started operations 
last week. 

Walton, Neb.—Habbe L. Aden, 71, local grain 
dealer, died at the home of his brother, Amos, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Arlington, Neb.—A. G. Mansfield has moved 
his feed store to a new location which he re- 
cently bought. 

Elmwood, Neb.—The Farmers Union ~Co-op. 
Co.’s elevator has been given a new coat of 
aluminum paint. 

Ord, Neb.—The Farmers Grain & Supply Co, 
elevator recently widened its driveway to ac- 
commodate large trucks. 

Cozad, Neb.—Peter Jensen, 66, died suddenly 
Sept. 6. Mr. Jensen was associated with the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. for some time. 

Nebraska City, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has recently installed a Bender Worm Gear 
type overhead electric lift in its elevator. 

Bloomington, Neb.—The old mill building 
west of town, built more than 50 years ago 


by T. K. Hansbury, has been sold to an Os- 
born, Kan., man. 
Emerson, Neb.—John Moseman, 69, died at 


his home here Sept. 21. 
vators and lumber yards at Emerson, 
ston, Wisner and Pender. 


Central City, Neb.—Spontaneous combustion 
was declared the cause of a blaze in one of 


He had operated ele- 
Thur- 


the coal bins at the T. B. Hord Grain Co. 
early the morning of Sept. 11. Damage was 
slight. 

Julian, Neb..-Edward Stukenholtz, living 


northwest of here, has purchased the old Sage 
elevator and is taking it down for salvage pur- 


poses. The elevator has not been used for 
several years. 
Barnston, Neb.—V. L. Malicky, 75, well-to-do 


grain merchant, ended his life by hurling him- 
self beneath the wheels of a six-ton transport 
in Denver Sept. 29. Illness is believed to have 
been the cause. 


Wisner, Neb.—A. J. West, 77, died Aug. 29, 
in an Omaha hospital. He had established a 
grain, coal and livestock business in Wisner 
with his brother, F. N. West, in 1888. He is 
survived by four children. 


Exeter, Neb.—Manager A. Zocholl of the Me- 
Niel Grain Co. has installed a new and im- 
proved type of feed grinder of larger capacity 
for custom grinding. The new grinder has a 
capacity of 200 bus. an hour. ; 


Verdon, Neb.—A spectacular fire destroyed 
the Verdon elevator, adjacent coal yards, a car- 
load of wheat and two carloads of railroad ties 
early Oct. 5. Falls City Grain & Coal Co. is 


owner. Cause of fire unknown. 
Uehling, Neb.—The elevator here was re- 
cently razed as no longer profitable, and the 


lumber moved to Walthill and used in the con- 
struction of the interior floor, walls and par- 
titions of the new Holmquist elevator. 


Benson, Neb.—David N. Burroughs, Omaha, 
lost his suit for $25,000 damages from the Stol- 
tenberg Elvtr. Co. in court Oct. 6. He sought 
that amount for injuries suffered Nov. 24, 1934, 
when he fell six feet down a shaft at the ele- 
vator. 


Omaha, Neb.—The department advises Ne- 
braskans who trade with peddlers to make a 
note of the black number on the yellow plate 
of the truck for identification purposes in case 
anything goes wrong with the trade. Other 
states where efforts to pass such a: law failed 
are writing in for information in regard to our 
law. It is a good law and we should be ac- 
tive in enforcing it this year when there will 
again be a lot of trucking grain into drouth 
districts.—Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, J. N. 
Campbell, sec’y. 
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Odell, Neb.—Voluntarily presenting himself 
at the door of the Gage county jail, William 
Pressnell, former manager of the O. A. Cooper 


Grain elevator, has spent several days locked 
up, with no charges against him. Presnell 
asked the sheriff to hold him until auditors 
completed checking alleged irregularities ‘in his 
accounts. 

Magnet, Neb.—Have completed installing new 
belt, new Calumet Cup, distributor and loading 


spout, and have increased our elevating ca- 
pacity from 1,000 bus. to 3,000 bus. per hour. 
Work done by Van Ness Const. Co. The ca- 


pacity of our elevator is 50,000 bus. and located 
on M. & O. railroad.—A. C. Troutman, man- 
ager, Crowell Elvtr. Co. 

Walthill, Neb.—The new annex to the Holm- 
quist elevator has been practically completed, 
only a few minor details remaining to be fin- 
ished. The elevator capacity has been increased 
22,000 bus. by this latest improvement, more 
than doubling its former total capacity. A 
new heavy scale has also been installed. Wil- 
liam Wingtet is manager. 

Ord, Neb.—The Jones Livestock & Grain 
Co.’s elevator will install a new truck scale, 
taking the place of the wagon scales so long 
used. The company has moved its warehouse 
from the Union Pacific trackage to a point 
directly south of its elevator. The office build- 
ing is to be moved to the same location and 
then all buildings will be given a new coat of 
paint. 

Fairbury, Neb.—New equipment was installed 
at the Fairbury Mills Co. recently by which 
ground alfalfa can be unloaded from railroad 
cars, utilizing the blower on the grinder, and 
taking the finely ground, almost powder-fine 
alfalfa out of the car by suction. This will 
represent quite a saving compared with the 
expense of shipping in baled alfalfa and grind- 
ing it here. 

Elm Creek, Neb.—The Western Alfalfa Meal 
Co. is seriously considering a large expansion 
program for this winter in order to be ready 
early in the spring for the first alfalfa crop. 
The company may not confine its operations 
to Elm Creek because it wishes to handle a 
much larger acreage. It has been unable to 
supply the demand for its product, hence the 
decision to enlarge its facilities. 

Omaha, Neb.—The annual convention of the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held at 
the Fontenelle hotel Thursday, Oct. 28. The 
new pres. of the National organization and 
See’y Bowden of St. Louis will be on the pro- 
gram, as will also Harry D. Clark, chief in- 
spector of Omaha Grain Exchange. The lat- 
ter will give valuable data on the phases of 
work involved in grain grading. Chester L. 
Weeks of St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of Truck- 
ing Competition Com’ite of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers Natl. Assn, will bring to the conven- 
tion the report he made at the Dallas National 
convention. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Burlington, Vt.—A 100x40-ft. frame ware- 
house has been built by the A. D. Pease Grain 
Co: 

Springfield, Mass.—New England Grain Deal- 
ers Co-op. Ass'n entertained at a banquet in the 
Highland Hotel recently. Paul Ives, editor of 
“Cackle and Crow,’’ was one of the speakers. 


Portland, Me.—The New England Grain Co. 
sustained losses in a fire Sept. 29, which at- 
tacked adjoining property. Principal loss to the 
company was between 200 and 300 tons of grain 
which were completely ruined by water. 


NEW YORK 


West Galway (p. o. Hagman), N. Y.—Fire 
of unknown origin destroyed the West Galway 
grist mill Sept. 12. 

Attica, N. Y.—The Attica Feed & Supply Co. 
is now occupying its new quarters, having 
completed remodeling work. 

New York, N. Y.—Strong sponsorship is gath- 
ering behind moves to open a peanut market on 
the New York Produce Exchange. 


Wilson, N. Y.—The 300-bbl. plant of the Cen- 
tral Milling Co. has been purchased by J. W. 
Swan, who is making many improvements. 

New York, N. Y.—Charles Cohen, 59, pres- 
ident of the New York Feed & Grain Co., 
which he organized 25 years ago, died at his 
home, Sept. 17, after an illness of two weeks. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An explosion of dust shortly 
before 9 p. m., Oct. 8, blew off the roof and 
several upper floors of the elevator operated by 
the Eastern States Farmers Exchange, injur- 
ing three men and doing damage estimated at 
$5,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Charles C€. Durst, superin- 
tendent of the Monarch and Seneca Grain ele- 
vators, died Sept. 17 after an illness of two 
months. A native of Mohawk, N. Y., he worked 
in elevators at Rotterdam before coming to 


Buffalo 40 years ago.—G. KE. T. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—William C. Gambrow, 46, 
electrician, was found dead in a lift stalled 
between the 4th and 5th floors in the Great 


Western Elvtr. Oct. 9. His skull was fractured 
and he had apparently been struck on the head 
by the overhead door of the lift suddenly de- 
scending upon him. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—HIston C. Copeland, new man- 
ager of the Checkerboard Elvtr. Co., has made 
application for a license on the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo. He was formerly connected with 
Ralston Purina Co., at Circleville, O., and St. 
Louis, Mo., and succeeded with Checkerboard 
Anger Armstrong, now grain buyer with Hiram 
Walker Distilling Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

New York, N. Y.—New York Produce Ex- 
change has elected the following to regular 
memberships: John J. Kruse of Axel Hansen & 
Co., Ine., and George St. Maur Mills of the 
Overseas Supply & Marine Corp. Following 
were elected to associate membership: David 
Edward Newman; James Dougan Norris of the 
Norris Grain Co., and James Daniel Stetson. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wing, N. D.—L. L. Zimmer has taken over the 
management of the Monarch elevator. 

Sarles, N. D.—I. J. Ellensen has accepted a 
position as agent of the Cargill Elvtr. Co. 

Stanley, N. D.—Burr Brownell is manager of 
the elevator here which recently reopened. 

Edgeley, N. D.—Work has been started on the 
erecting of a feed mill for the Occident Hlvtr. 
Co; 

Marion, N. D.—The Powers 
opened its elevator with John R. 
in charge. 

Devils Lake, N. D.—Ed Ravenberg, 60, grain 
buyer for the Farmers Mill and Elvtr. Co. since 
1920, died on Sept. 20. 

Hillsboro, N. D.—Wheeler Smith has built a 
feed mill here and has installed a grinder and 


Elvtr. Co. has 
Montgomery 


mixing equipment. He will enlarge the plant 
later. 
Sharon, N. D.—Tom Snortland, grain buyer 


for twenty years, has resigned his position with 
the Cargill, Inec., elevator. Goodwin Thompson 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Dahlen, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
bringing its receiving facilities up-to-date with 
the installation of new 12-inch, 5-ply, Atlas 
rubber covered belting and 11x6 Calumet High 
Speed Cups. 

Chaseley, N. D.—The elevator formerly owned 
by the Farmers National Grain Corp. has been 
sold. by the F. C. A. to O. J. Lundby, elevator 
owner at Sykestown. Halvard A. Rystad has 
been made manager. 


Jamestown, N. D.—The Jamestown Grain Co. 
has built a feed plant, equipped for complete 
grinding and mixing service. The elevator has 
also been rebuilt and new cleaning machinery 
installed. R. F. Boehim is manager. 


Aneta, N. D.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

is installing a new leg equipped with Howell 
Boot and Head, Atlas rubber covered elevator 
belt and Calumet High Speed Cups. A new 
Howell distributing system will replace the old 
one. 
N. D.—Burglars tried, without suc- 
cess, to force the hig safe at the Farmers 
Elvtr. here Sept. 9. The lock was badly- dam- 
aged and it was necessary for Manager Peter- 
son to get a safe expert from Fargo to open 
the safe. 


Fargo, N. D.—A. A. Lee, 64, one of the found- 
ers of the North Dakota Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, died at his home Sept. 29. During 
the greater part of his life Mr. Lee was inter- 
ested in the grain trade and managed eleyators 
for 21 years. He organized the North Dakota 
Farmers Elvtr. Managers Ass’n and was its 
first president. 


Finley, 


Stanley, N. D.—Manager Lundquist of the 
Farmers elevator has installed a burglar alarm 
and special electric wiring system with which 
he will greet with shocks the next burglars who 
force entrance into the plant. The place -has 
been burglarized several times recently. 

Jamestown, N. D.—The North Dakota Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Ass’n admitted to member- 
ship during September the following: Schuler 
Eilvtr., Munich, N. D.; H. BE. Rupp, Munich, 
N. D.; Farmers Union Co-op. Elvtr., Eldridge, 
N. D., and Farmers Union Co-op. Elvtr., Wim- 
bledon, N. D. 


Lansford, N. D.—The National-Atlas Elvtr. 
Co. recently purchased the elevator on the Soo 
line and moved to the new location. The eleva- 
tor formerly operated by the company on the 
Great Northern tracks was closed, the grain be- 
ing transferred to the new location. The newly 
acquired elevator will be remodeled and im- 
proved within the coming months. 

Minot, N. D.—Albert A. Robinson, aged 
years, died of apoplexy Sept. 15. He started in 
the grain business in 1881, in an elevator at 
Clark, S. D., owned by his father. In 1893 he 
had his own elevator in Cavalier, N. D. In addi- 
tion to this, he conducted a grain mixing busi- 
ness in Duluth until 1904, when, disposing of 
these interests, he organized the Robinson 
Elvtr. Co., buying a line of country elevators. 
In 1905 he purchased the Frank Roach elevator 
here and organized the A. A. Robinson Elvtr. 
Co., which operated a line of 14 elevators and 
of which company he was pres. He was a stock- 
holder in the Surrey Farmers Grain Ass’n and 
in the Logan Farmers Elvtr. Co. 

Fargo, N. D.—A. A. Lee, one of the found- 
ers of the North Dakota Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers <Ass’n, died Sept. 29. Death followed a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Lee came to North 
Dakota with his parents in 1881 to homestead 
near Blanchard. For the greater part of his 
life he was interested in the grain trade. Dur- 
ing his early career he managed elevators at 
Portland Junction, Ames Siding and Sharon. In 
1912 he accepted a position with Randall, Gee 
& Mitchell, with whom he was associated 21 
years. The same year he organized the Lee 
Klvtr, Co. at Beach and Karlsruhe and acquired 
interests at Pekin and Portland. In 1910 he 
helped found the North Dakota Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n and was vice-pres. in 1911. He 
organized the North Dakota Managers of Farm- 
ers Elvtrs. Ass’n in 1911 and was its first 
president. In 1912 and 1918 he was a director 
of the national elevator managers’ group. 
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OHIO 


Toledo, O.—C. C. Fivian of Continental Grain 
Co. has been elected a member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade. : 

Urbana, O.—Permanent offices and a ware- 
house are being built by the newly organized 
Crow Hybrid Corn Co., of which Harvey Crow 
is head. 

Toledo. O.—Fred Mayer of the H. W. DeVore 


& Co. staff and dean of the grain trade at 
Toledo, recently celebrated his 70th birthday 
anniversary. 

Glendale, O.—The Opekasit Farms, Inc., is 


erecting a $24,000 feed mill and drying tower 
on Erie Highway. William F. Conradt & Son 
are the contractors. 

Broadway, O.—Burl Cline, former manager of 
the Pottersburg baseball team, has purchased 
the elevator business of Daniel D. Hershberger 
and will take possession about Jan. 1. 


Killbuck, O.—J. P. Allison, manager of the 
Killbuck Elvtr. Co., has purchased the interest 
of his partner, A. V. Beller, in the company. 
The property includes an $§,000-bu. elevator. 


Toledo, O.—John W. Luscombe, vice-pres. of 
Kk. L. Southworth & Co., grain brokers, was 
tendered a banquet by feliow workers Sept. 21, 
commemorating his 31st year of service with the 
company. 

West Sonora, O.—The grain elevator owned 

by the late H. A. Klepinger of EKaton was pur- 
chased by M. L. Risenberg of Reading. Mr. 
Risenberg’s plans regarding the elevator are 
not known. 
O.—Fire originating in the cupola 
of the mill building of the King Bee Milling 
Company from undetermined cause destroyed 
the mill and also some stock owned by the Lin- 
erode s Cash Feed Store Oct. 1. 


Alliance, 
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Maumee, O.—Charles Constant, of St. Louis, 
has replaced C. A. Kobat as office manager of 
the Anderson elevator, leased by the Continen- 


tal Grain Co. Mr. Kobat returns to the Na- 
tional Mill Co. as office manager 
Elroy, O.—The many friends of J. W. Miller, 


who has been long engaged in the grain busi- 
ness in Indiana and Ohio, will be glad to know 
that notwithstanding his three score and ten 
years he is back in his office and enjoying a 
profitable business. 


Berea, O.—The Berea Milling Co., one of this 
community’s oldest industries, began the manu- 
facture of soy bean oil, meal and flour this 
month, $11,000 was expended in new equipment 
for the purpose. It is estimated the plant will 
use yearly the yield from 6,000 acres of land. 


Springfield, O.—Mrs, Josephine Wright Me- 
Connell, wife of Earl E: McConnell, former 
president of the Rex Milling Co., and McCon- 
nell Grain Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and now man- 
ager of the elevators of the Stratton Grain Cor 
in Springfield, died in Springfield, Oct. 1, after 
a three weeks’ illness. 


Cleveland, O.—Otto O. Sarvella has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. of G. E. Con- 
key Co., to succeed the late Albert B. Conkey. 
Mr. Sarvella is widely known thruout the feed 
trade, having been associated with the Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co. from the time he completed 
his education at Lake Forest University. 


Celina, O.—The Celina Equity Exchange 
opened its new $30,000 elevator Sept. 18. The 
new building has a storage space for 20,000 bus. 
of grain and is equipped with all new machin- 
ery. It has the distinetion of being one of the 
few elevators which houses its elevator, office 
and warehouse all under one roof. It employs 
ten men. Miss Blanche MeGee is general mana- 
ger, starting her fourth year as manager of 
the local plant. Celina Equity Exchange is 
owned by 82 stockholders and has been in oper- 
ation since 1919. 


Washington, O.—Prompt and efficient work by 
firemen saved the Sunshine Store, Inc., eleva- 
tor from destruction by fire Sept. 18 when a 
blaze, starting in the cob and dust room and 
spreading 


rapidly to the main structure, was 
brought under control and extinguished. The 


interior of the cob room was badly charred and 
some water damage resulted to the grain and 
soybeans stored in the bins. ID. N. Babb, man- 
ager, ordered the grain reached by water re- 
moved promptly and dried, cutting the loss there 
considerably. The elevator was erected only a 
few years ago. 


Greenville, O.—Constant shifting of weight in 
a huge bin, packed with about 4,500 bus. of 
wheat, at Cole Bros. Grain Co., Sept. 25, ripped 
open a gaping hole in its side and practically 
all of the grain was dumped out upon the 
Pennsylvania railroad tracks immediately ad- 
joining the plant. This was the second freak 
accident of its kind experienced at the local 
exchange in the last two months. Night rains, 
which had soaked the ground during the night, 


and constant showers during the salvaging 
efforts may increase the present loss. The 
freak mishaps have completely mystified ele- 


vator officials. There are no apparent reasons 
for the collapse of the steel and concrete side 
walls of the silos, but the theory is advanced 
that earth tremors noted several times in this 
locality last spring, may have weakened the 
structures, Structural experts are to be called 
for a thorough investigation. 

Washington, O.—The Gwinn Milling Co. has 
started a force of men taking down the large 
frame elevator at the company’s big plant, and 


will replace the structure with a huge con- 
erete building, including 5 large bins and 13 
smaller ones. The combined capacity of the 


elevator will be 350,000 bus. It is planned to 
complete the structure this fall. Clemans Con- 
struction Co. has the contract for building and 
bins. When completed the latest type of grind- 
ing, mixing and drying machinery equipment 
will be installed. Connecting with the main 
building which will be 40x50 ft., with large 
equipment house on top and will include a eclus- 
ter of giant bins some holding 20,000 bus. and 
others 15,000 bus., and the 13 smaller ones, will 
be a one-story concrete structure which will 
house office and Wwarerooms. A new feature 
of the plant will be two rows of dumps, 6 in 
all, allowing dumping of 4 trucks at one time 
Willard McLean is general manager of the plant 
and J. Earl McLean is pres, and general man- 
ager of the Gwinn Milling Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Freedom, Okla.—The Farmers Co-op, Trad- 
ing Co. has installed a new seed wheat cleaner, 

Lenapah, Okla.—The Lenapah Hay & Grain 
Co. has installed a Sidney Corn Sheller fur- 
nished by the White Star Co. 

El Reno, Okla.—George Washington Cooper, 
76, employed for 26 years at the El Reno Mill 
& Elvtr. Co., died here Sept. 26.—E.W.F. 

Okeene, Okla.—Wilbur W. Weeters, manager 
of the Farmers Union Co-op. Exch. was recently 
married to Miss Katherine Dobyns of Weather- 
ford. 

Miami, Okla.—The Stanislaus Grain & Feed 
Co. of Vinita has leased the Stroud building and 
will open a branch business here with Jim Chav- 
ers in charge, 

Lawton, Okla.—P. A. Cope, local grain dealer, 
has filed a bankruptey suit. Estimated liabili- 
ties are $14,000 and assets at between $8,000 and 
$9,000.—B. W.F', 

Vici, Okla.—Bids were recently received up to 
and including Sept. 16 for the sale of a local 
one stud type grain elevator, machinery equip- 
ment and land upon which same are located, by 
the F.C.A. 


Ardmore, Okla.—An experiment of M. M. 
Moore with broemcorn this year netted him 
$400, disproving the theory that broomcorn can- 
not be successfully raised in Southern Okla- 
homa.—BE.W.F. 


Eufaula, Okla.—The Burris Mill & IElvtr. Co. 
of Fort Worth, Tex., has about completed re- 
building the old Saltsman-Yarbrough elevator 


located on the Katy right-of-way here, and now. 


has the plant in operation. 


Enid, Okla.—The evident need of more stor- 
age in Enid with the harvesting of the cur- 
rent bumper crop has started rumors that a 
new 2,000,000-bu. elevator will be constructed 
before the 1938 season is here. 


“Snyder, Okla.—The Oklahoma Wheat Pool 
Elvtr. property was offered for sale by the 
F.C.A., bids to be received up to and includ- 
ing noon on Sept. 30. The sale terms were sub- 
ject to an existing lease with the Farmers Un- 
ion Co-op. Gin of Snyder, to expire May 31, 
1938, 


Welch, Okla.—The Jack Dillon Grain Co. of 
Vinita, has leased the Schenk elevator for the 
next ninety days. Mr. Dillon is an old time 
grain man and has handled grain and hay in 
Craig county for the past 40 years or more. He 
has taken charge of the mill during John 
Schenk’s absence on a trip to France with the 
American Legion.—E.W.C. 


North Enid (p. o. Bnid), Okla.—The F.C.A. 
recently offered for sale a local frame, jron- 
clad grain elevator of approximately 8,000 bus. 
capacity, together appurtenant buildings and 
machinery equipment located on the right of 
way of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Co., known as the Oklahoma Wheat 


Pool Elvtr. property. Bids for same were re- 
ceived up to and including Sept. 30. 


Enid, Okla.—Merle Howard, 47, veteran mid- 
western grain merchant and manager for the 
Farmers National Grain Co., died Sept. 26. 
Mr. Howard was formerly with Updike Grain 
Co., Omaha, and Farmers’ National at Kansas 
City. He was the son of the late Frank How- 
ard, superintendent of the Updike company, 
and joined his fathers’ firm in 19138, later leaving 
Omaha to become vice pres. and manager of 
the Kansas City office for Farmers’ National. 
He moved to Enid five years ago.—D.H.F. 

Newkirk, Okla.—The General Exchange In- 
surance Corp. of Blackwell has filed a damage 
action against the Midland Flour Mills Co., of 
Blackwell in district court here. ’The plaintiff 
is seeking a judgment for $338, alleged due 
for damages paid to E. EH. Bourne. The peti- 
tioner contends that because of negligence of 
Scott Prouty, driver of a truck for the defend- 
ant, a car on which it carried an insurance 
policy was damaged. I. EK, Bourne was owner 
of the automobile damaged and insured by the 
plaintiff.—h. W.F. 


Lawton, Okla.—The old Lawton Milling Co. 
plant has been leased by I. R. Henderson of 
Oklahoma City and a group of Pawhuska busi- 
ness men and it is expected the mill will be in 
operation very soon as the Progress Milling Co. 
The property has been modernized and new 
equipment is being installed. Jt will have a 
daily capacity of 225 barrels. The elevator has 
a capacity of 40,000 bus., has been overhauled 
and is already in operation. The entire struc- 
ture has been covered with galvanized iron and 


a new smokestack erected, $2,500 being ex- 
pended. 
Yukon, Okla.—John F. Kroutil, president of 


the Yukon Mill & Grain Co., predicts an ami- 
cable settlement of federal charges of income 
tax evasion, filed against his firm, himself and 
two other officers, will be reached. Wooten 
Winton, assistant treasurer, and Henry A. Kelly, 
bookkeeper were charged jointly with Kroutil. 
The defendants were charged specifically with 
entering a return for the period June 30, 1930, 
to Sept. 15, 1931, showing $6,819 net taxable 
income, and paying $458 tax for the Yukon Mill 
& Grain Co. The government charged the net 
income should have been reported at $78,869. 
—BH.W.F. 
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Duncan, Okla.—J. Foster, driver of a truck 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. here, was © 
robbed of $47 on the streets of Duncan recently. 
He was parked on the street waiting for a 
store to open so he could make a delivery 
when two men held guns on him and took the 
money.—H.W.F. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Ashton, Ida.—Murray Baum recently sold his 
elevator to the Sterling H. Nelson Co. He will 
continue in the employ of the company. 

Nampa, Idaho.—Fire, Aug. 23, probably 
caused by a cigarette, slightly damaged the 
frame warehouse owned by the Spokane Bank 
for Co-operatives. 

Salmon, Ida.—Jay Thomas has opened his 
new feed store in the building he recently con- 
structed in East Salmon. He has installed ma- 
chinery for custom grinding. 


Spokane, Wash.—We are glad to announce 
three new members to whom we extend a wel- 
come: Pence Bros., Delco, Ida., Bob Pence, 
mgr.; Latah Co. Grain Grs., Moscow, Ida., H. 


H. Simpson, mgr.; Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Ted Brasch, sec’y. 
Oakesdale, Wash.—Floyd Huling, 70, passed 


away Oct. 1 in Sioux City, la., where he had 
lived for many years. In 1889 he resided here, 
and started a line of grain warehouses thruout 


the Wash. wheat belt, disposing of them in 
1900, when he took up his residence in Ver- 
mont. 

Richland, Wash.—R. R. McIntosh, who re- 


cently took over the Nelson & Dam feed busi- 
ness, has opened for business with a complete 
line of feeds and with the addition of a new, 
portable feed grinder, the establishment is 
equipped to grind special feed orders at their 
place of business or on ranches. 


Ucon, Ida.—Federal Judge C. C. Cavanah 


‘granted the Spokane Bank for Co-ops., recently, 


judgment of $12,149 against Gem State Grow- 
ers, Inc., the amount allegedly due on a prom- 
issory note. He ordered the Grain Growers 
plant sold under mortgage foreclosure proceed- 
ings. The sale will be conducted at the plant, 
date to be fixed by marshal of the court. 
Heyburn, Ida.—Just thirty minutes before 
being offered at an advertised county tax sale, 
Aug. 21, the Heyburn Milling & Elvtr. Co. 
property was redeemed by payment of $1,- 


314.72 in delinquent taxes by W. P. Croft. Mr. 
Croft and Sid Stewart were lessees of the 
milling property for several years. Many buy- 


ers were present 
property. 


desirous of acquiring the 

Brewster, Wash.—In spite of the new, large 
warehouse completed just before the harvest 
to increase storage space for the Centennial 
Milling Co., new platforms on either end of the 
warehouse had to be built, and finally one of 
these had to be hastily enlarged, to hold the 
wheat arrivals. With the bridge going free 
before the next wheat harvest it is thought a 
much larger tonnage of wheat will be hauled 
to Brewster. 

Davenport, Wash.—A court order was signed 
Sept. 22 permitting J. E. Fraser, receiver of 
the Creston Union Grain Co., in the case of the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Co. against 
the Creston firm, to compromise claims against 
the United Pacific Casualty Ins. Co. for $7,000. 
This company had C. A. Conner, manager of 
the Creston firm, bonded for $5,000 and also 
had a warehouseman’s bond of $10,000. Depos- 
itors of the grain company brought action 
against the insurance firm after the Creston 
warehouse and elevator was destroyed by fire 
in the spring of 1936, and a number of disputes 
had arisen as to the liability of the insurance 
company. 

Tekoa, Wash.—The Cluster Grain Co. is 
erecting another warehouse along the Milwau- 
kee railroad tracks, to increase its storage 
space to handle bags of grain coming in daily. 
In spite of the fact that the company has just 
recently completed a grain warehouse, 50x100 
ft., the size of the one now under course of 
construction, and also leased a building from 
the railroad company 40x90 ft., both are now 
filled to the ceiling with wheat and peas, and 
more room is needed at once. Other new 
warehouses erected here within the past few 
weeks include one 50x200 ft. built by the Sperry 
Flour Co., and another of the same size built 
by the Milwaukee railroad for the use of the 
Woodruff & Sons Seed Co. which will also 
house a pea sorting plant. 


_tor has been given a 


‘at the 
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Prosser, Wash.—Fred Kemp is engaged in 
the wheat storage business here and is using 
the Kemp warehouse, with a capacity of 100,- 
000 bus. The building is 60x150 ft. The roof. 
foundations and floor have been repaired and 
an office room 9x15 has been built. The ware- 
house scales have been repaired and the whole 
building has been painted. Hand trucks and 
a piler have been installed. This warehouse is 
connected with the-railroad by a _ spur line. 
Recently the Kemp interests took over their 
share of the liquid assets of the milling busi- 
ness and leased their holdings in the mill and 
the tangible property to the Prosser Flour Mills, 
who will operate independently. 

Spokane, Wash.—Arrangements for a further 
capacity expansion of the Spokane Flour Mills 
are under way. While the capacity of the 
plant has been increased from 700 barrels daily 
a year ago to 1,100, more space is still needed. 
Ground adjoining the mill has been purchased 
for the placement of a modern grain-handling 
elevator. Equipment is being installed without 
interruption of milling operations. A modern 
testing laboratory is among the late improve- 
ments. Karl E. Bumgarner is manager. The 
right to build a spur track to the plant has 
been given by an ordinance recently passed. 
The track will run west of the mill and wiil 
serve the new storage elevators. 


Portland, Ore.—The state grain inspection de- 
partment of Oregon thru its chief, C. W. 
Wright, has issued a new ruling concerning 
the issuance of grade certificates. In the past 
the department has not issued grade certifi- 
cates on bulk cars sampled on hold tracks and 
inspected by them until these cars were un- 
loaded at their Portland destination at which 
time they would issue combined grade and 
weight certificates. But many bulk cars so in- 
spected were diverted to points outside of 
Portland and no grade certificates were issued 
to cover inspection of them. It has been found 
that this is contrary to Section 16, Regulation 
2, of the U. S. Grain Standard Act. Under 
these regulations it is compulsory that certifi- 
eates of grade be issued for each inspection of 
any grain at terminals. Therefore, grade cer- 
tificates will be issued on all cars diverted as 
soon as diversion lists are received from the 
railroad companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Russell, Pa.—The F. E. Thompson feed mill 
was almost completely destroyed by fire of 
undetermined origin early Sept. 17, with a 


loss of several thousand dollars. The mill was 
one of the oldest in the county, having been 
built in 1897. It has not been decided whether 
it will be rebuilt. . 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bryant, S. D.—Farmers Elvtr. Co. is iron 


cladding its elevator. 
Rutland, S. D.—Rutland Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
property was damaged by wind recently. 
South Shore, S. D.—A new grain cleaner 
has been installed in the Monarch elevator. 
Timber Lake, S. D.—The Hurd Grain Co. 


sustained damages in a wind storm recently. 


Rosholt, S. D.—The old Farmers Elevator Co. 
building, now the property of Cargill, Inc., has 


recently been wrecked. 
Brandon, S. D.—Andrew Johnson is building 
an addition to the elevator at Brandon and 


will use this room for feed grinding purposes. 


Webster, S. D.—Martin Klungseth of Bryant 
has accepted a position as assistant at the 
Webster Equity Elvtr., succeeding Ole Melby, 
who resigned. 

Mission Hill, S. D.—Harry West. who has 
been operating an elevator at Fullerville, is 
Elvtr. Co. 


now manager of the Union Co-op. 
here. He closed the elevator he left. 
Bryant, S. D.—The G. M. Thompson eleva- 


two-coat job of paint, a 


Strong Scott dump for long 


new auxiliary } 
wheelbase trucks and a general going over.— 
G. M. Thompson. 

Salem, S. D.—The McCook Elvtr. Co., man- 


; aged during the past two years by Guy G. Mc- 


Culiough, was sold to Mr. McCullough. The 
manager will continue to conduct the business 
as he has in the past, operating the feed mill 
elevator. 


Bruce, S. D.—Tom. A. Thompson, 70, died here 
recently. 
the Farmers Elvtr. 


Redfield, S. D.—The Sheldon-Reese Elytr. Co. 
is enlarging and remodeling its structure, 
equipping it with a large new office and mod- 
ernizing the plant in every detail. <A large 
coal shed was added recently and new grind- 
ing and cleaning equipment purchased. 


Adelaide (p.o. Conde), S. D.—The two Farm- 
ers Union elevators closed their doors Sept. 1 
until such time as sufficient grain will be 
raised in the community to warrant operation. 
Aubrey Evans, who has been manager, moved to 
Aberdeen to work for the K. O. Lee Co. 


Frankfort, S. D.—The Eagle Roller Mill & 
Elevator here has been closed, and the mana- 
ger, George Hassinger, has returned to his 
home in Minneapolis, after being in charge of 
the elevator since July 1. The elevator for- 
merly operated by C. F. Bohn has also been 
closed. 


Lake Preston, S. D.—The Eagle Roller Mills 
elevator operated by R. D. Twaddle,, has un- 
dergone a state of repairs. Its sides and roof 


have been covered with tin over new siding 
and roofing and new coal sheds have been 
constructed. This is one of the oldest ele- 


vators here. 


Fullerville (p. 0. Gayville), S. D.—The Ful- 
lerville elevator will be closed as soon as the 
grain stored there has been sold. H. L. West, 
who has been manager of the elevator for the 
past twenty years, will then go to Mission- 
hill, having been elected to take charge of the 
Farmers Union Co-op. Ass’n elevator there. 


Rapid City, S. D.—The reinforced concrete 
elevator for the Tri-State Milling Co., approach- 
ing completion, is taking in grain. It will pro- 
vide storage for 225,000 bus. <A fire proof mill 
building is being erected opposite. The plant 
was designed and construction supervised by 
Homer & Wyatt. The elevator is being erected 
by Chalmers & Borton. 

Missionhill, S. D.—H. L. West of Fuller- 
ville has been elected manager of the Farmers 
Union Co-op. <Ass’n elevator here to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John Alder 
Aug. 27, after 27 years in the position. As 
soon as Mr. West has disposed of the grain in 
the elevator at Fullerville, which he has man- 
aged for the past twenty years, he will assume 
active charge of the Missionhill elevator. 


SOUTHEAST 


Leaksville, N. C.—E. B. King and others have 
incorporated as the Leaksville Milling Co. Capi- 


tal stock, $30,000. 

Richmond, Va.—The Dixie-Portland Flour 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn., has taken over the 
1800-bbl. plant of the Dunlop Mills. 

Raleigh, N. C.—A Howell Ceresan Treater 


with electric drive has been added to the equip- 
ment of John P. Wyatt and Sons Co. 
Asheville, N. C.—Biltmore Wheathearts Corp. 
is enlarging its plant and installing new ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of a new puffed 


wheat. 
Richmond, Va.—Richmond Feed & Supply 
Corp., maximum capital of $10,000, has been 


chartered to manufacture and deal in feed of all 
kinds. V. W. Webb, of Richmond, is pres. 

Salem, Va.—The plant of the Moore Milling 
Co. which was destroyed by fire Sept. 6, will 
be rebuilt at once according to a statement 
made by D. FE. Moore, president of the com- 
pany. 


Asheville, N. C.—Sixteen steel grain storage 
tanks and two grinding machines, new auto- 
matic equipment costing between $5,000 and 
$10,000, have been installed by the Earle-Ches- 
terfield Mill Co. The tanks provide additional 
grain storage space, permitting the use of pre- 
liminary treatment before grinding. The mill 
produces corn-meal, feed for poultry, cattle, 


horses and hogs as well as flour. 


Elkins, West Va.—Sept. 2 we lost our plant 
with every machine in it. Not a machine would 
turn over. Have now torn down most of the 
burned parts and are now re-building as rap- 


idly as possible. Have bought most of our 
new machinery. Have to buy a crusher and 
either hammer mill or attrition mill with nec- 
essary attachments. Hope to be in operation 
by Nov. 1. Have been in business since 1894. 
—-The Darden Co, 


For several years he was manager of 


ary 
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Sylva, N. C.—The Farmers Federation has in- 
stalled a modern grist mill and hammer mill 


in the former J. B. Ensley store, recently pur- 
chased by the federation. The hammer mill is 
said to be the only one in Sylwa. The federa- 
tion will continue to occupy its present quarters 


and will use the Ensley building for milling 
and storage purposes. Bernie Pyatte is local 


manager of the co-op. organization. 


TENNESSEE 


Ripley, Tenn.—William Tucker is president of 
a new company, the Ripley Mill & Feed Co., 
which has taken over the Ripley Milling Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Royal Feed Milling Co. 
has under construction a five-story frame ware- 
house and grinding addition to its main plant. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Quaker Oats Co. is 
building an 120x60 ft., two-story, brick addition 
to its warehouse to provide more storage space 
for feeds and increase the facilities for loading 
both cars and trucks. In the second story will 
be housed modern offices, into which the office 
force hopes to move before Thanksgiving. 


TEXAS 


Rhome, Tex.—Fire in an exposing cotton gin 
slightly damaged the Rhome Milling Co. plant 
on Sept. 16. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—An explosion in the plant 
of the Bewley Mills caused slight damage to the 
property on Sept. 28. 

Dalhart, Tex.—Mayfield Feed & Grain Co. is 
remodeling its elevator and installing a new 
leg. Tom Curless has the contract. 

Longview, Tex.—The Farmers *& Merchants 
Grain Co. is now owned by Charles C. Williams, 
a Harrison County man, who manages the busi- 
ness. , 


Ellen (R. F. D. Plainview), Tex.—The C. J, 
Johnson elevator and feed store was destroyed 
Sept. 20 by a grain dust explosion. Loss $22,000; 
partially insured. 

Farwell, Tex.—L. A. Jackson of Clovis, N. M., 
has assumed the management of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. at Texaco. He succeeds Clyde Hop- 
son who comes here to take over the manage- 
ment of the Farwell elevator. 

Weslaco, Tex.—The Kuder Orange Meal Co., 
of Los Angeles, is erecting a new $100,000 plant 
where citrus meal will be manufactured. The 
plant is expected to begin operations in Decem- 
ber. Offices will be placed in Houston and 
Fort Worth. This will be the third plant operated 
by the Kuder firm, the others being located in 
California and Florida. 

Melissa, Tex.—Kay Kimbell, Ft. Worth, head 
of the Kimbell milling and grain interests, has 
purchased the Edwin B. Doggett Grain Co. ele- 


vator. He also bought the E. O. Knox ware- 
house and scales and the Graves & Milraney 
plant, consisting of elevator, warehouse and 
10 two lots. Mr. Knox will be manager of the 


newly acquired property. 

Plano, Tex.—Fire which started in one of 
the corn bins of the Hughston Grain Co., eleva- 
tors recently damaged stock, buildings and ma- 
chinery to the amount of $7,000. Of this amount 
$1,000 represented loss on stock of corn. ar - 
tial insurance was carried. The heaviest ma- 
chinery loss was the new sheller equipment just 
installed this season. Work on the rebuilding 
is already near completion and new machinery 
is being installed. 


Keller, Tex.—Fire believed to have originated 
from a dust explosion destroyed the C. J. John- 
son elevator and feed mill Sept. 18. Total loss 
was over $20,000. A warehouse and corn sheller 
escaped the flames. The burned structures will 
be rebuilt. A huge water tank, a part of the 


plant, from which the town was supplied, col- 
lapsed. This unit of the plant will be rebuilt 
first, as Mr. Johnson has the water franchise 


of the town, which is without water service 
til the tank is restored. 


UTAH 


Parowan, Utah—The Parowan Milling 
open to receive grains suitable for milling pur- 
poses. Mr. Hermansen is the new miller. 
Utah.—The Central Mill is undergoing 


un- 


oO. Ie 


Logan, 


a modernization program which includes the 
erection of a large fireproof warehouse, new 
office and installation of new machinery 
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WISCONSIN 


Tomah, Wis.—Leslie Butterfus has purchased 
the feed grinding business from Reuben Roder. 

Bloomer, Wis.—Carl Perschow, proprietor of 
the Farmers’ Market, has installed a hammer 
mill. 

East Ellsworth, Wis.—John T. Lowe is build- 
ing a grain storage plant at the rear of his feed 
store. 

Lake Mills, Wis.—Ernie Gurr has purchased 


the Farmers Supply Co. Feed Mill from Alex 
Sinaiko. 

Lomira, Wis.—A new barley cleaner and 
grader has been installed in the Star Malt & 


Grain Co.’s elevator. 

Cameron, Wis.—The new Farmers Co-op. Feed 
Store has been opened here under the manage- 
ment of Ralph Sullivan. 


Maiden Rock, Wis.—A new and larger scale is 


being installed at the local elevator and the 
exterior is being given a coat of aluminum 
paint. 


Wilson, Wis.—The O. & N. Lumber Co. has 
sold its elevator in Wilson to Clark & Swoma 
of Cadott, who managed a feed store at Cadott 
for some time. 


Cable, Wis.—The Radloff Bros.’ mill three 
miles south of Cable, was destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated to be about $3,500. Hmil 


Radloff is manager. 


Bruce, Wis.—J. Buchholz of Ladysmith is re- 
modeling the old Leonard, Crossett & Riley 
potato warehouse and will open a new feed 
store in the near future. 


Arland (p. o. Clayton), Wis.—Allard Thomp- 
son, of Route 1, Barron, is moving to Arland, 
where he will set up his portable feed mill 
permanently and open a feed store. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—Piles have been driven and 
the foundation poured for the 14 reinforced con- 
crete and steel grain storage tanks being con- 
structed for Wis. Malting Co. The capacity will 
be 460,000 bus. 


Slades Corners, Wis.—The old Borden milk 
plant, used by the A. H. Louis Feed Co. as a 
warehouse, was burned to the ground early 


Oct. 3. Fire started in the boiler room in the 
basement. Loss to the Feed company was 
$2,500, 


Beaver Dam, Wis.—Fire, Sept. 30, badly dam- 
aged the elevator of I. K. Mayr. The loss is 
estimated to be between $15,000 and $18,000. 
Approximately 4,500 bushels of barley, 1,500 
bushels of oats and 1,000 bushels of rye stored 
in the elevator were damaged by water and 
smoke. 


Canton, Wis.—Canton Co-op. Feed Store has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $400.00. 
It will buy, mix, grind and sell feed. In- 
corporators are L. C. Sykes, Cameron, Route 1, 
Paul Byhre, W. C. White and Guy Stearns of 
Canton and B. F. Newmann of Rice Lake, 
Route 4. 


MILWAUKEE LETTER 


The rate of interest for the month of October 
has been determined by the Finance Com/’ite of 
the Grain & Stock Exchange at 5 per cent. 


Rebuilding operations are progressing at the 
Krause Milling Co., where an explosion last 
April resulted in nine deaths and injury to 28 
workmen. 

Leonard J, Keefe is celebrating his 
as a member of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange. On Sept. 11 he also celebrated his 
55th birthday anniversary. 


derd year 


Lin Williams, who has represented various 


feed manufacturers and distributors thruout 
Wisconsin, sections of Minnesota, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Illinois, for 20 years, is now with 


the Paetow Co. of Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Premier-Pabst Co. has 
let the contract to the Burrell Engineering Co. 
for the construction of eight concrete storage 
tanks with 6 pockets and 1 interstice bin to ad- 
join its present storage tanks. 


Re-election of all directors of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co. took place at the annual 
meeting held Sept. 21. The stockholders voted 
to increase the number of directors from seven 
‘to nine. It is understood the two new posts on 
the board will be filled at a special stockhold- 
ers meeting late this month. 


WYOMING 


Greybull, Wyo.—New office rooms have been 
added to the Greybull Elvtr. Co.’s buildings to 
accommodate the influx of business in grains 
and beans. A loading spout was also added to 
the elevator facilities. Earl B. Riley is man- 
ager. 


Profits of Illinois Country 
Elevators 


A study of 88 country elevator companies in 
Illinois by L. J. Norton, chief in agricultural 
marketing of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, brought out the following 
facts : 


Where conditions are such that less than 


300,000 bus. of grain are handled annually, a‘ 


sufficient amount of merchandise business must 
be added in order to have a profitable business. 
(Note that earnings were lower as less mer- 
chandise was handled, when Jess than 300,000 
bus. of grain were sold.) 


Rate Earned on Total Assets of 88 Illinois Ele- 
vator Companies, 1935-36 
Grain 
per cent of total sales 


Bushels of 70% or T0- 90% or 
grain sold less 89.9% more Rate 
Pew. Ret bet. No. sees 
Less than 100,000 3.7 2.2 nee 31 ay 
100,000 to 199,000 6.01 2.7 1.9 29 2.6 
200,000 to 299,000 7.14 ye 2.2 21 4,2 
800,000 or more... ... LOZ | 3.8" % Poo 
All companies. 4.2 2.8 a 88 3.0 


1Profitable operation. 

Where 300,000 bus. of grain are available an- 
nually, the handling of side lines in volume is 
not necessary in order to earn a good return on 
the investment. In fact, the handling of mer- 
chandise by companies handling a large volume 
of grain will reduce the rate of return on the 
capital, for the reason that the earnings on 
merchandise per dollar invested are less than 
on grain. This tendency does not mean that 
it is necessarily poor policy for a cooperative 
elevator company handling a large volume of 
grain to handle side lines, even tho the side 
lines barely pay their way, for the handling of 
merchandise increases the service of the co- 
operative to the community. 


Operating Expenses, Excluding Interest, per 
Dollar of Sales, for 87 Illinois Elevator 
Companies, 1935-36 
Grain per cent of sales 
70% or T0- 90% or 
less 89.9% more 
Cts. ‘Cts: 


Bushels of 
grain sold 


Less than 100,000 10.9 7.4 5.8 31 8.3 
100,000 to 199,000 6.1 5.4 4.4 28 5.0 
200,000 to 299,000 6.8 4.2 3.1 21 3.6 
300,000 or more.. ... on 2.6 fi 2.7 

All companies. 10.0 5.9 3.9 87 5.6 


Gross Margins Earned on Grain.—The 
lower gross margins earned on grain largely 
explain the decline in earnings from 1934-35 to 
1935-36. (The gross margin is the difference 
between what the grain costs per bushel and the 
net returns per bushel after various incidental 
marketing charges, such as inspection fees are 
paid.) For the two years the margins on grain 
per dollar of grain sold averaged as follows 
for companies handling different volumes of 
grain: 

1984-35 
5.8 cents 4.0 cents 
5.l cents 3.4 cents 
4.8 cents 3.4 cents 
800,000 bus, 4.7 cents 3.6 cents 

Average 5.0 cents 3.6 cents 

There was no marked tendency for the mar- 
gin per bushel to vary greatly with variations 
in the volume of grain handled, altho the gross 
margins taken by companies handling a small 
volume of merchandise were somewhat lower in 
both years than those taken by the companies 
in which the handling of merchandise was of 
greater relative importance. 

Gross Margins Earned per Bushel on Grain by 

Illinois Farmers’ Elevator Companies for Which 


Grain Made Up 90 Per Cent or More of Total 
Sales, 1935-36. 


1935-36 
100,000 bushels or less..... ; 
LOO OOO to" LO OS000) Muon sess 
200,000 to) 299; 000Nin we cows 


and more.. 


Soy- 


Bushels of Corn Oats Wheat beans 

grain sold eae 1935-36 1935-36 1985-36 
ents Cents C S S 

100:000' or Jess. 5. 253 yard aT vane 
100.000 to 199,000 2.0 2.8 4.5 Saul 
200.000 to 299,000 1.7 4 4.3 4.4 
300,000 and over. 1.7 2.2 2.8 3.6 
Oral: were . 19 2.2 4.0 3.9 
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Earnings from Merchandise.—The rela- 
tive importance of grain and merchandise is 
best measured by average sales, which were 
as follows for the companies studied: 


For fiscal 
years ending between: 
July 1- July 1- 
June 30, June 30, 
1934-35 1935-36 
77 companies 88 conrans 
Bushelswot rainy wee ere 176,871 . 
Salesvo ts Siccuitaleeaea mere $114,750 $108,600 
Sales of merchandise .. 15,530 21,800 
Totals salesweerasteormes 130,280 130,400 
Proportion of merchan- 
aise ME eSS Ss Neb eS 12% 17% 


Merchandise thus represented, on an average, 
12 per cent of total sales the first year and 17 
per cent the second year. 

The important factors governing the effect 
which the handling of merchandise had upon 
the business were: (1) the gross margins, (2) 
the rate of turnover, (3) the cost of handling, 
(4) the capital requirements, and (5) the losses 
resulting from bad debts. 


Bad Debts.—In the companies whose 
merchandise sales were relatively small, re- 
ceivables tended to pile up. For example, the 
companies whose merchandise sales constituted 
more than 30 per cent of the total sales had 
accounts receivable at the end ot the year equal 
to only 13 per cent of the merchandise sales 
thruout the year. This amount is equivalent to 
the merchandise sales made in about 1.5 months 
if sales are uniformly distributed thruout the 
year. The companies whose merchandise sales 
were less than 10 per cent of their total sales, 
on the other hand, had accounts receivable equal 
to 48 per cent of their merchandise sales, or 
the equivalent of six months’ sales. The man- 
agers of these grain companies apparently hesi- 
tate to bear down on debtors and collect the 
amounts due, possibly for fear of offending good 
grain customers. The high ratio of receivables 
to sales in these companies may be caused in 
part, however, by larger sales of grain to local 
farmers. Such sales are included in grain 
rather than in merchandise sales, and conse- 
quently the sales figures to which receivables 
are compared are probably somewhat too low 
and the ratio correspondingly too high. 

Interest on accounts which stand for a period 
longer than 30 to 60 days, or some other stated 
time, affords a considerable source of income 
to some of the companies which emphasize 
merchandise. In fact, the practice of charging 
interest on receivables helps to explain why 
some of these companies earn a fair rate of 
return on their investment even tho they take 
only a moderate gross margin on merchandise. 
The practice is fair, for it puts a part of the 
cost of extending credit where it belongs—on 
those who use it—and permits the company to 
handle merchandise on a lower gross margin 
than would be possible otherwise. 

The average ‘bad-debt loss (accounts and 
notes charged off) taken by these companies 
in 1935-36 was 2 cents a dollar of merchandise 
sales. Such losses are a bad leak for many 
companies, 


_ The Commodity Exchange Administration 
is studying the market correspondence sent 
out Oct. 4 by grain brokerage firms, who 
have been asked by Mr. J. W. T. Duvel to 
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GRAIN TRADE OF CANADA, for 1936, is 
a detailed statement of the movement of grains 
from country points thru lake ports and abroad, 


including freight and insurance rates and 
prices. By the Dominion Buro of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Paper, 218 pages; price 50 cents. \ 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1937, gives 
more attention than in former annuals to 
fruits, vegetables and grasses and the lesser 
farm animals. By the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Cloth, 1,500 pages; price $2: the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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The Soo Line recently placed an order for 
100 40-ty. 40-ft., 50-ton steel box cars. 


Wheat amounting to 18,192,027 bus. moved 
thru the Sault Ste. Marie Canal during Sep- 
tember. 

The Rock Island has petitioned for per- 
mussion to abandon between Muscatine and 
Iowa Junction via Nichols and Lone Tree; 
also between Evans and Knoxville.—R.F.K. 


A 4-cent reduction in the rate on wheat 
from North Dakota to Chicago is asked by 
the Greater Grand Forks Traffic Ass’n in a 
petition filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Cars loaded with grain and grain products 
during the week ending Sept. 11 totaled 31,- 
983, against 27,718 in the like week of 1937. 
as reported by the Ass'n of American Rail- 
roads. 

Truck movement of commodities in August 
was 11.54 per cent greater than in August, 
1936. The 115 carriers reporting to the Amer- 
ican Trucking Ass’n hauled 489,818 tons in, 
August. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co.’s Tariff No. 15a Ula GseNiow 2415 cet- 
fective Oct. 25, increases rate on grain and 
grain products from Alhambra-Stallings to 
Mastestleons, Lilt 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s supplement 
127 totarite WC. C.) No. 34; effective Oct: 15, 
increases rates on grain and grain products 
from various Illinois stations to Decatur, 
Paris, and Peoria, Ill. 

Southern ports terminal lines have given 
their approval to proposal for extending im- 


port rates on flaxseed from gulf ports to 
Chicago, Minneapolis, etc., thru to June 30, 
1938. 


The Pennsylvania has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to dis- 
-regard the fourth section of the transporta- 
-tion act in making rates on grain from points 
on its Effner branch in Indiana to Chicago, 
Order. Nos 12835. 

In No. 27695, J. P. Burroughs & Sons vs 
Pere Marquette, Examiner Stiles proposes 
dismissal of the complaint against grain tran- 
sit regulations at Detroit, Flint, Portland, 
Tonia, Grand Rapids and Allegan, Mich., as 
not unreasonable or discriminatory. 

The government’s Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration has awarded contracts for three tow- 
boats costing over $500,000. Evidently the 
War Department believes this experiment in 


government operation has failed to have 
proved. itself successful and must be con- 
tinued. 

Portland, Ore—An appeal will be taken 


from thé decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the entire body, in the 
demurrage case growing out of the long- 
shoremen’s strike in 1934. The three Com- 
missioners held that the shippers had to pay 
the demurrage. 

Deloit, Ia—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized abandonment of ae 
Boyer to Deloit branch of the C. & N. W. rail- 
road. The line, about 8 miles long, served a 
population of 1,000 including the Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. here. The Commission suggests that 
the I. C. could, if necessary, construct a branch 
to serve these interests for about $5,000. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Oct. 7 denied a petition of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis for a rate reduction 
on grain and grain products from Illinois 
points to St. Louis and East St. Louis. The 
I.C.C. also denied petitions of the Board 
of Trade of Kansas City, the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, and the North Dakota State Mill 
and Elevator Ass’n 


.in the freight rates on 


Out of New York the rate on parcel lots 
has advanced to a number of destinations. To 
Rotterdam steamship lines are quoting 20c 
per hundred pounds, up lc to Havre 23c, up 
3c to Copenhagen 28c up to 2c. To London 
and Liverpool, the New York lines are quot- 
ing 3s 9d per quarter up 3d. 

The Federal Barge Lines final departure 
from Chicago before discontinuance of serv- 
ice for the winter season will be on Nov. 24. 
The final sailing from Peoria southbound will 
be on Nov. 28. Northbound service to the 
Illinois River will be concluded with de- 
parture of the tow from New Orleans on 
Nov. 11, from St. Louis on Nov. 19, and 
from Peoria on Nov. 22. 


Canadian steamship lines advanced their 
wheat rate to London and to Liverpool to 
5s 3d per quarter for October loadings and 
are declining to offer quotations to other 
United Kingdom ports. Space being avail- 
able it is understood the Canadian lines would 
duote 5s 6d to 6s on wheat to Manchester, 
Bristol Channel, Leith and Newcastle, and 
5s to 5s 6d to Glasgow. 

Kingfisher, Okla—A $24,403 suit has been 
filed by the Burrus Mill & Elvtr. Co. of this 
city against the Rock Island railway and 
transferred to federal court at Oklahoma 
City from the Kingfisher district court. The 
suit alleges the railroad quoted a price of 
lle per 100 lbs. for transporting flour from 
Kingfisher to St. Louis and later charged 
34c a 100.—E.W.F. 

Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Mackley and Hall 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Nov. 8 at the Baker Hotel, will begin hear- 
ings in the grain rate case, 1.&S. No. 4208, in- 
stead of Oct. 19. Immediately after the hear- 
ing the examiners will take up No. 27705, 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and No 
27725, the intrastate coarse grain rates in 
Texas, and No. 27337, Texas Industrial Traf- 
fic League. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers and Millers 
Ass’n has filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for a reduction 
grain from Iowa and 
other northern states to points South of the 
Rock Island Railroad in Missouri and South, 
to compete with the truck rates from the north- 
ern corn states to the consuming states in the 
south. This hearing was held Sept. 23 at Kan- 
sas Citv. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
canceled a new schedule of rates proposed by 
the Chicago and North Western and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha railways for shipments of grain in 
carload lots. The carriers proposed to can- 
cel joint through rates on grain and grain 
products shipped in carload lots from points 
in South Dakota, Minnesota and adjacent 
states to destinations in Nebraska on the line 
of the Omaha Railway and apply higher com- 
bination rates. 

Western Trunk Lines have amended Tar- 
iff 331-C, effective Oct. 20, to provide for 
three free transit stops on grain and grain 
products moving between points in the west- 
ern district as covered by the grain rate in- 
vestigation, Docket 17,000, Part 7 ihe pres- 
ent tariff provides for a maximum of two 
free stops with a charge of 2c per 100 Ibs. 
on each subsequent stop. Under the amend- 
ment there will be no charge for the third 
stop, with additional stops to cost 2c per 
100 Ibs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed a complaint filed by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League against the Santa Fe 
railway and other carriers. The Commission 
found the rates involved were not “unrea- 
sonable” as alleged in the complaint. They 
applied to wheat shipped prior to Mar. 26, 
1936, from points in Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Nebraska and milled at po‘nts in 
Kansas and Missouri and to wheat products 
shipped to destinations in Tennessee and 
Aalabama. 


Supply Trade_ 


Chicago, Ill.—International Harvester Co. 
announces removal of its general offices to 
the new Harvester Bldg, 180 N. Michigan 
Ave. 

Kankakee, Ill.— Barney Weller has been 
awarded contract to supply Calumet Cups for 
the General Foods Co. grain elevator and 
corn mill which are under construction here. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Orders received by 
General Electric Co. during the first nine 
months of this year amounted to an increasc 
of 44% over the same period last year. Orders 
received during the third quarter of 1937 
amounted to an increase of 17% over the same 
period last year. The third quarter and 
first nine months this year were the largest 
of any corresponding periods since 1929. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A new midwest office for 
Health Products Corp., manufacturers of Clo- 
Trate and other Vitamin A and D products, 
has been opened at 507 St. Louis Mart. The 
distributive outlets of the Company, accord- 
ing to W. R. Cassell, Director, Special Mar- 
kets Division, have develoffed to a degrec 
where a greater area of the Middlewest and 
South may be more effectively served from 
a central location at St. Louis. Clo-Trate 
stocks will be maintained there to supplement 
distributors’ stocks in all principal Middle- 
western markets. Closing of the Chicago 
offices in the Merchandise Mart and removal 
to St. Louis becomes effective September 
27th. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Col. 


Sec. and Treas. 


Clarence R. Falk, 
The Falk Corp., died Sep- 
tember 29th. Colonel Falk was nationally 
known in his business field—manufacturing. 
He served on numerous civic, philanthropic 
aud educational boards. He was a patron of 
music and was a pioneer aviation enthusiast 
In 1901 he became associated with The Falk 
Corporation, where he worked his way up 
through various departments, eventually be- 
coming works manager. In 1914 he was made 
vice pres. Entering the World War as a cap- 
tain in the quartermaster’s reserve corps he 
remained in service until the end of the war 
when he became a Lieut. Col. Returning to 
The Falk Corporation, he took up his duties, 
and in 1923 was made secretary and treas- 
urer, the position he held until the time of 
his death. 


The Belgium wheat crop this year is poor, 
and it is believed that millers will find it 
difficult to comply with the official ruling that 


10 per cent native wheat must be used in 
erinding, 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 

“Stored grain will be purchased 
per bushel under the Chicago 
future, settlement to be made on or before 

L at which 
date the grain described herein “will be con- 
sidered sold. 


“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 

for the first days, and at 

rate of bushel per 

(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 

charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner's risk." 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 7 
duplicates of manila, 3 sheets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 1b. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 8 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 
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Ardmore, Okla.—Stolfa Bros. have engaged 
in the seed and farm supply business. 

Fremont, Neb.—The Yager Seed Co. has 
installed a huller, scarifier and cleaner, and a 
dust collector. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The North American 
Seed Co. has taken a lease of a warehouse in 
South 9th street. 

Carson City, Mich.—A seed cleaning ma- 
chine has been installed by the Rockafellow 
Grain & Seed Co. 


Champaign, Ill Hunter McFadden, at one 
time engaged in the seed and feed business, 
died Sept. 19, aged 81 years. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Lexington Seed Co. 
has filed amended articles of incorporation, 
increasing its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000. , 

Chicago, Ill—Representing Fekete Bros. 
of Budapest, Hungary, Frank Fekete has 
opened an office here to deal in field seeds 
and spices. 

Otis, Wash.—The Sioux City Seed Co. has 
leased the brick warehouse at Otis Orchards, 
formerly operated by the Kroll Co., and is 
remodeling preparatory to sorting beans. 

Lubbock, Tex.—A branch laboratory for 
seed testing has been set up at Texas Tech- 
nological College by the State Department 
of Agriculture, Early Peltier being in charge 
as analyst. 

Olney, Tex.—The Olney Chamber of Com- 
merce has set up small seed treatment units 
near the livestock sales pavilion for the free 
use of residents under supervision of the 
county agent. 

Bismarck, N. D.—North Dakota's 14th an- 
nual state corn show will be held here Oct. 
26, 27 and 28, George H. Will, general chair- 
man, has announced. Premium lists will be 
mailed to all former exhibitors. 


Lawton, Okla.—Max Hutson has opened a 
new seed and. feed store at 519 North Choc- 
taw avenue. He formerly was connected with 
the O’Leary Seed and Feed Store here as 
manager.—E. W.F. 


Regina, Sask—For seed wheat next 
spring the government of Saskatchewan is 
reported to have purchased 150,000 bus. of 
rust resistant Thatcher wheat from Mani- 
toba. Marquis and durum seed also are being 
purchased. 

Coon Rapids, Ia.—Additional cribs are be- 
ing constructed by the Garst & Thomas Hi- 
Bred Seed Corn Co., to care for the larger 
crops. Now employed in sorting and drying 
are 150 men working in shifts from 5 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. 


McAlester, Okla.—Alleging that Johnson 
grass seed was mixed with the oats he pur- 
chased this spring from the McAlester Trad- 
ing Co., G. F. Rambo has filed suit for $165 
damages against the firm and its manager, 
Arthur O’Daniel.—E.W.F., 


Directory 
Grass & Feed Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co,, clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants, 
PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
Scott, TI. Maurice, field seeds, carlot originate 


Lansing, Mich.—The new hybrid seed corn 
iaw will go into effect Oct. 29. All hybrid 
seed corn offered for sale in Michigan must 
be registered with the State Department of 
Agriculture at Lansing, giving the pedigree 
of the hybrid. 

The Federal Trade Commission has held 
hearings on charges of unfair methods of 
competition against the American Field Seed 
Co., at Chicago, Oct. 5 and Clarinda, la., 
Oct. 8, and against the Berry Seed Co., at 
Ghicaso, Oct. 5; 

Birmingham, Ala.—The H. G. Hastings 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., which was established 
48 years ago at Palatka, Fla., has opened a 
branch at Birmingham for a mail order and 
retail seed business, the store being under 
the management of W. H. Letton. 

Jackson, Mich.—Dan Parks has been made 
manager of the field seed department of the 
Isbell Seed Co., a position he held for 24 
years prior to his 6 years’ service as head of 
the seed department of McLaughlin, Ward 
& Co. His brother, Verne Parks, is assist- 
ant manager. 


Production of sudan grass seed this year is 
officially forecast as moderately larger than 
last year when yield was 35 million lbs. A 
record crop of 55 million lbs. was harvested 
in 1935. An increase of 15 per cent in the 
Texas panhandle crop is tentatively forecast, 
while production in California is expected to 
be at least 25 per cent smaller than in 1936. 


Little Rock, Ark.-—Fifty-eight seedsmen 
have qualified to ship field seeds into or sell 
within the state of Arkansas, listed as’ fol- 
lows by the state of residence: Arkansas—1l6, 
Missouri—l1, Tennessee—9, Louisiana—5, 
Oregon—4, Texas—3, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
and Kansas—2 each, and South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Maryland and Alabama—1 each. 


Lafayette, Ind—vThe changes in the Indi- 
ana seed law effective Sept. 15, 1938, as an- 
nounced by H. R. Kraybill, seed commis- 
sioner, in ruling No. 4, remove from the list 
of noxious weeds yellow trefoil, white top, 
prickly lettuce and chicory, and add to the 
list bindweed, Johnson grass, perennial sow 
thistle, field pepper grass and bitter winter 
cress. 

Washington, D. C.—The explanation of the 
mistake in shipping winter wheat seed to the 
Matanuska Valley settlers of the Resettle- 
ment Administration has been solved. The 
government purchasing office at Seattle ad- 
vertised for Russian wheat with a note stat- 
ing “State kind bid on;” but a low bid was 
accepted and the failure of the bidder to 
state the kind was not observed. 

Jackson, Mich.—lLou Burlingame, with S. 
W. Flower & Co., of Toledo, for 37 years, 
has been appointed manager of the seed de- 
partment of McLaughlin, Ward & Co., it 
was announced Oct. 1 by A, L. Ward, pres. 
and general manager. Ivan Franz, formerly 
manager of the firm’s branch elevator at Les- 
lie, Mich., has been transferred to Jackson 
to act as assistant manager of the seed de- 
partment. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The Greater North 
Dakota Ass’n has received from W. A. An- 
drews of Walhalla the first mature perilla 
seed grown in North Dakota. Experiments 
had failed in. 1935 and 1936. In 1937 the 
Ass’n sent out 67 samples of seeds to farm- 
ers to determine whether it could be grown 
in North Dakota, as it thrives in similar cli- 
mates elsewhere. It is valued as a producer 
of a drying oil. 
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With a view to preventing possible cases 
of poisoning, white arsenates, such as lead ar- 
senate and calcium arsenate, which are uni- 
versally used as agricultural insecticides, will 
be given a distinctive pink color, under a 
voluntary agreement of the producers of these 
chemicals, it has been announced by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Ass’n. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Farmers have been 
warned by L. W. Osborn, extension agrono- 
mist of Oklahoma A. and M. college, that 
wheat smut damage is spreading in almost 
every section of the state. He stated that 
the western wheat belt was sprinkled with 
smut this year, and that receipts of state 
wheat at terminal markets, plus reports of 
U.S. Grain inspectors, indicate that the dan-_ 
ger is growing.—E.W.F. 

Wooster, O.—Five hundred growers of hy- 
brid seed corn attended a called meeting at 
the Ohio Experiment Station and toured the 
corn breeding plots. Group discussions were 
conducted by J. E. Van Fossen, pres. of the 
Ohio Producers of Hybrid Seed Corn; Pell 
Thompson, pres. of the Seed Improvement 
Ass’n of Ohio; Dr. R. O. Lewis of the State 
University and Dr. H. G. Stringfield, corn 
breeding specialist at the Station. 

Clarinda, Ia.—Title to the real estate of the 
three Henry Field interests was passed by 
auction Sept. 27 to Elbert Read, trustee of 
the Henry Field Co., which leases the space 
to the Henry Field Seed Co., and radio sta- 
tion KFNF, Inc. The sale does not affect 
the going business either of the merchandise 
departments, the seed and nursery business, 
the hatchery business, or the broadcasting 
station, which is in prosperous condition. The 
bid was $100,000. 

It is estimated that by the spring of 1938 
there will be available for seeding in Canada 
the following rust resistant wheats: 5,000,000 
bus. of Thatcher, 120,000 bus. of Renown, and. 
50,000 of Apex. In addition, it is reported that 
seed of an entirely new variety of wheat may 
be available soon, which promises to be high- 
ly rust resistant. The new variety, as yet un- 
named, has been produced and multiplied by 
the Rust Research Laboratory and the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms.—Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Richmond, Va.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of William P. Wood, 
Jr., prominent local seedsman, to Miss Thyra 
McLean Black, of Wilmington, N. C. The 
date of the wedding has been set for Oct. 16, 
at Raleigh, N.C. After the wedding the 
newly weds will honeymoon thru a trip to 
Mexico City, returning via Hollywood, Fla., 
to attend the mid-winter meeting of the 
Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n. Mr. Wood is 
a prominent ass’n worker, has served as 
vice-pres. of the Farm Seed Ass’n (now 
merged with the American Seed Trade Ass’n) 
and is the present sec’y of the A.S.T.A. Hy- 
brid Corn Group. 

El Paso, Ill.—The Pfister Hibrid Seed Co. 
with a seed warehouse and office here, has 
just completed a modern seed-corn condi- 
tioning plant about 2% miles northwest of 
town, on the “Pfister Farms.” This new 
plant replaced the one torn down, and is 24 
story frame, metal clad, concrete foundation, 
112x64x33 ft., metal roof. Power is furnished 
by both electricity and oil. Two 5-h.p. mo- 
tors operate the two receiving legs, while a 
Caterpillar 80 h. p. Diesel 4-cylinder engine 
operates the remaining machinery. A Hess 
all-metal Drier has been installed, two roller- 
bearing shellers, and a battery of “Conco” 
CEW 120 stokers, attached to “Magirl’ 432 
furnaces for heat to drier. A brick chimney 
has been built, at the west end of building 
from the ground up.—G.H.R. 


Little Rock, Ark—The Arkansas State 
Plant Board condemned at Paragould 80 bags 
of bearded barley, Abruzzi rye and common 
rye which contained cheat and wild onion in 
excess of the amount allowed by law. There 
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were as high as 690 cheat seed and 18 wild 
onion bulblets per pound of pure seed. The 
seed had been brought in from Missouri, ex- 
cept 18 bags of Abruzzi rye which were 
grown near Paragould. The Plant Board is- 
sued notice of condemnation on 5 bags of 
crimson clover seed which had been shipped 
from Missouri to a merchant at Gravette, 
Ark. The shipment contained 660 cheat seed 
per pound of the clover seed, over twice the 
maximum amount allowed by law. 


Manhattan, Kan.—The purchase recently 
of the west seed elevator places both of the ele- 
vators of the Arthur P. Fielding estate with 
the Brown-Burton Grain Co. 


Des Moines, Ia.—A fall check on the label- 
ing and purity of seeds is being made by Harry 
L. Irwin, state chemist, the 22 dairy and food 
inspectors having been instructed to collect sam- 
ples of seed offered for sale. 


Morganfield, Ky.—Reed Canary grass is a 
new forage crop that has been showing almost 
unbelievable production in the overflow river 
bottom lands of this area. An exhibit of this 
crop will be shown at the Tri-State Farm 


_ Products show on Oct. 18, 19, 20 at Evansville, 


Ind.—W. B. C. 
Milford, Il.—The Crow’s Hibrid Corn Co. 
has just completed its new seed corn plant, 4 
miles northwest of Milford. Plant consists of 
2%-story frame building 190x48x16 ft. with 
peaked metal roof, concrete foundation, no base- 
ment. Power is by diesel unit to the blower 
fans, and gasoline unit to the hiker legs and 
conveyors. Capacity of plant about 2,000 bus. 
each 24 hours with storage capacity of 1,000 
bus. ear corn, 12,000 bus. ear corn in drier, and 
14,000 bus. shelled corn. A small office east 
houses the clerical department.—G. H. R. 


Hollywood for Florida 
Seedsmen 


The Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n has selected 
the Hollywood Beach hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
which is a very short way north of Miami, for 
its annual three-day mid-winter convention. 
The meeting opens on Sunday, Dec. 5, a day 
that will be devoted mostly to entertainment 
and friendly visits between the delegates. It 
will be a great day to get acquainted. 

National seed legislation will be a prominent 
ass’n matter before the delegates at Monday’s 
business sessions. Nationally known speakers 
will appear. 

Scheduled for Tuesday is a-trip thru the Flor- 
ida Everglades, a section of the state that is 
known all over the country, and promises many 
revelations in growing methods to the seedsmen. 

For the vacation minded, Hollywood Beach 
promises a happy holiday, with its surf swim- 
ming, its golf courses, its dog and horse races, 
and numerous other forms of entertainment. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Texas Seedsmen at Dallas 


The Texas Seedsmen’s Ass’n held its annual 
meeting Oct. 9 in the Oak Room of the Texas 
Hotel at Dallas, Pres. G. Curtis Clark pre- 
siding. 

Among the addresses delivered were one by 
S. E. Cone of Lubbock on ‘“‘Bootlegging of 
Field Seeds by Trucks’; by Lane Wilson of 
Shreveport, La., on “State Seed Councils and 
County Agent Buying’; R. V. Miller, on 
“Seed Certification in Texas,” whose paper is 
excerpted elsewhere in this number; Reed S. 
Lehmann, Robstown, Tex., on “Price Structure 
of Seeds’; Walter Baxter of Corpus Christi, 
Tex., on “Should Garden or Field Seed Be 
Consigned ?” 

The treasurer’s report showed expenses since 
June, 1936, of $66.39, and a balance of $114.38 
on hand. 

In the absence of J. M. Meredith, sec’y, on 
account of illness, Mrs. A. V. Lawrence of the 
Magnolia Seed Co., Dallas, acted as sec’y. 

After a sumptuous luncheon in an adjoining 
room the following officers were selected: Pres., 
A. E. Ruhmann, Waco; vice pres., M. D. Mos- 
teller, Austin; sec’y-treas., Mrs. A. V. Law- 
rence; directors, A. E. Ruhmann, M. D. Mos- 
teller, A. V. Lawrence, Curtis Clark, A. J. 
Biggio, Dallas; John Martin, Houston: and 
S. E. Cone. 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during Sep- 
tember and during the three months ended 
Sept. 30, compared with the like periods in 
1936, as reported by the Buro of Plant In- 
dustry, have been as follows, in pounds: 


September July 1 to Sept. 30 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
Alfalfa 33 500 11,100 141,700 11,100 
Bluegrass, Can’da 3,100 17,500 3,100 17,500 
Brome, smooth 35,200 61,600 38,200 93.600 
Clover, alsike 100.500 267.400 100,800 267,400 
Clover, crimson 716,300 1,808,000 1,432,300 4,577,700 
Clover, red 199,000 216,300 316,500 246,300 
Clover, white 211,500 126,300 425,700 265,600 
Grass, orchard 22,400 287,500 33,900 840,600 
MiIlEt zioxtail y= asets SieSie, Vos aes 5,200 
Mixture, alsike 
and timothy TIVO00:  srnsees 13) 0008) ae. eer 
Rape, winter 181,500 852.400 297,000 6,208,800 
Ryegrass, Ital’n 131,600 8,800 137,100 13,300 
Ryegrass, peren’] 54,200 86,500 167.600 185,600 
Veitch, com’n— 1,022,200) _2250.. AU ere AL Le eee. 
Vetch, hairy 1,082,400 784,800 5,004,600 784,800 
Vetch, Hungar’n 176,000... BOG O00 "mane siete 
Bentgrass RAG) Me noe 6,200 1,200 
Bivservass) QnnUST As) oes. sistas) Sates 1,500 
Bluegrass, rough 79,900 9,800 81,000 24,300 
Bluegrass, wood 1,100 500 1,100 500 
Clover, suckling 4,300 4,200 4,300 11,000 
Dogtail, crested 600 200 3,500 2,400 
Fescue, Chew’gs 55,100 259,600 260,700 530,600 
Fescue, other 15,300 40,500 24,000 47,300 
Grass, Dallis acgen 6,200 25,600 7,100 
Grass, rescue A LOO. ae azieearcr ete 1,100 300 
Grass, Rhodes 1 DOO ae es 14,300 1,900 
Medick, black 9,100 4,400 11,600 6,400 
Mixture, grass Sore 1500 2) cee 1,500 
Sweetclov., wh. 137,300 112,500 1,274,600 274,700 
Sweetclov., yel. 65,100 17,700 279,800 33,000 
Wheatgrass, 
crested 7,800 6,700 15,500 6,700 
Wheatgrass, 
slender ae Ge) PAS AN Pires 25,500 


Sioux City, Ia—Hearings will be held 
here Oct. 18, 19 and 20 by the sub-com’ite of 
the Senate Agricultural Com’ite collecting 
data for farm aid legislation. The chairman 
of the sub-com’ite is Senator McGill of Kan- 
sas. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beane, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri : 


DEPENDABLE 


FIELD CORN - SWEET CORN 
SEED OATS - SEED BARLEY 
GARDEN SEED - GRASS SEED 
THE O & M SEED co. 
GROWERS GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 


RUDY - PATRICK SEED CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUYERS — SELLERS 
Clover, Alfalfa and Timothy Seeds 


OFFERS SOLICITED 
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lowa Seedsmen Elect Cummings 


The Iowa Seed Dealers Ass'n, meeting in 
Des Moines, Sept. 17, devoted a morning busi- 
ness session to a discussion of seed market 
prospects and conditions, and to the transac- 
tion of routine business. 

Elected pres. was George Cummings, Sioux 
City. John Nicolson, Shenandoah, was made 
vice-pres.; J. T. Hofler, Nora Springs, treas., 
and Henry Kling, Cedar Rapids, sec’y. 

Harry Irwin, in charge of seed law enforce- 
ment for the Iowa Department of Agriculture, 
spoke at the-afternoon session, reviewing data 
on seed samples picked up by state inspectors 
during the last season. 

Dr. R. H. Porter, lowa State College, Ames, 
talked on purity and germination of grass seeds, 
as well as farm crops generally, when tests are 
made under different conditions. 

Prof. H. D. Hughes, chief of the farm crops 
division of the Iowa State College, explained 
the purposes and activities of the International 
Grasslands Ass’n, which met in Great Britain 
recently, and expressed his views regarding ag- 
ricultural practices in continental Europe, as 
observed on his recent trip. 


New York Seedsmen Elect 
Candy 


Harry Candy was elected pres., Spencer 
Eddy, vice-pres., and George B. Weaver, sec’y- 
treas., at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Seed Ass’n, held in the Seneca hotel, 
Geneva, N. Y., Sept. 20. These officers and 
A. W. Banfield, Joseph R. Page, Harry Glen, 
and W. R. Billings were made the executive 
conv ite. 

Retiring Pres. Spencer Eddy presided at the 
business sessions, and reported on his recent 
conference with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture & Markets on present and 
future seed laws and enforcement measures. 


M. T. MUNN’ of the Geneva Agricultural 
Experiment Station gave a glowing description 
of his trip to Europe, where he attended the 
International Seed Congress in Switzerland, 
bringing to the delegates a new understanding 
of seed growing, harvesting and marketing 
methods in old continental countries. He also 
described the seed trials being conducted at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

C. R. PLUMB of the Department of Agri- 
culture & Markets, praised the close co-opera- 
tion that has developed between the department 
and the seedsmen on all seed matters. 

A tasty luncheon was followed in the after- 
noon with a visit by the delegates to the Geneva 
Experiment Station, where seed trial grounds 
were toured. 


The A.A.A. is requiring cotton growers to 
furnish date of sale, name and address of 
grower and buyer, number and weight of 
bales sold and signature of buyer for all 
cotton sold on the 1937 crop, to entitle them 
to the subsidy of 3 cents per pound on 65 
per cent of their crop. 


We are in the market for 


all kinds of 


FARM SEEDS 


Send samples for highest bid 


to our nearest office: 


SIOUX CITY, IA. IOWA CITY, IA. 

NORFOLK, NEB. MANKATO, MINN. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. CARROLL, IA. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED CO. 


formerly Sioux City Seed Co. 
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Texas Certified Seed Program 


By R. V. MILLER 

The Texas Field Seed Certification Law 
was passed in 1923 and became effective in 
1924. The Law merely provides for legal 
means by which any field crop may be regis- 
tered and certified upon voluntary applica- 
tion, compliance with the prescribed stand- 
ards and payment of the inspection and 
application fees. 

In all of the crops, several inspections are 
made on every seed project each season, the 
first prior to or at planting time and the sec- 
ond at the time the crop is matured. This 
inspection is possibly the most important 
since it is at this time varietal purity counts 
are made, inspection for weeds and diseases, 
a close check on breeding and increase blocks 
and on mechanical equipment such as gins, 
warehouses, threshers, shellers and seed clean- 
ers, A third inspection is made while ginning 
or threshing is in progress and subsequent 
inspections are made and seed samples for 
germination tests are drawn while the seed 
are in storage, and are being recleaned. In 
this connection, minimum requirements for 
vermination are set forth in the regulations. 


In 1936, 23 firms were issued license to pro- 
duce registered and certified cotton seed on 
approximately 65,000 acres. These 23 firms 
operated 28 seed producing units. This sea- 
son, we have 29 firms operating 43 seed pro- 
ducing units, with an aggregate of 125,000 
acres, and an indicated production of one and 
one-quarter million bushels. Texas cotton 
seed enjoy wide markets. We have the distri- 
bution information available for the 1936 crop 
of seed produced by the 23 breeders and 
growers, together with seven additional firms 
vho applied for inspection this season. The 
total seed sold amounted to 640,664 bushels, 
of which 510,657 were shipped to various 
points in Texas. 

The grain and sweet sorghum certification 
program is next in importance and has shown 
somewhat the same growth and. expansion as 
indicated in the cotton seed program. This 
season, we have 19 firms qualified with an 
aggregate acreage of slightly more than 2,200, 
with an indicated production of two and one- 
half million pounds. The varieties certified 
include Dwarf Yellow Milo, Double-Dwarf 
Milo, 60-Day Milo, Quadroon, Wheatland, 
Sudan, Hegari, Kafir, Sumac, Medium Dwarf 
Sumac, Dwarf Sumac and Spur Feterita. The 
sorghum group includes one association of 
five members producing certified Texas Scar- 
borough Dwarf Broom Corn, a strain selected 
and pure-lined several years ago by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Beeville. 

The certified growers are producing Qua- 
droon for the first time this season. I ani 
sure that you are all familiar with this new 
hybrid variety, developed by the Experiment 
Station. It is a milo-kafir cross, back-crossed 
on milo, giving a plant which is 34 milo and 
‘4 kafir. It is a straight neck yellow-seeded 
variety and shows a great deal of promise for 
Texas conditions. 

The price schedule is so arranged that, for 
example, an individual farmer in Dallas, San 
Antonio or Corpus Christi wishing to buy 
three or four hundred pounds of sorghum 
seed, could, because of the difference in 
freight rates and the higher prices asked for 
small orders by the growers, purchase the 
same seed from a seed firm in Dallas, San 
Antonio or Corpus Christi for $1.00 to $1.75 
per hundred pounds less. than he could order 
direct from the same grower who possibly 
produced the seed and furnished them to the 
car-lot buyer. 

This season our list shows certified seed 
of several of the new varieties developed by 
the Experiment Station, and includes Yellow 
Surcropper, Surcropper Sugar, Golder 
Thomas, Yellow Tuxpan together with La- 
guna and Horton, which are bred and pro- 
duced by individuals -nd we will also list the 


Experiment Station as a source of Registered 
Texas Golden Prolific,’ Golden June. and 
Honey June Corn. 

Our list of small grain seed growers this 
season shows seven individuals and associa- 
tions producing Nortex Oats, + producing 
Tenmarq Wheat, one Turkey Red Wheat and 
one grower of Missouri Early Beardless Bar- 
ley. As in the case of Sorghums and Corn, 
our principal source of foundation seed stocks 
for these crops is from the Experiment Sta- 
tions. 


Meeting of Mail Order 


Seedsmen 


The American Seed Trade Ass‘n’s mail or- 
der and retail store group held its fall meeting 
Oct. 1 and 2 in the Palmer House, Chicago. 

Chairman H. G. HASTINGS of Atlanta, Ga., 
in his address to the 50 seedsmen present said 
in part: 

The most prominent commission box house 
in the country is stepping up the price of 50 per 
cent or more of their vegetable seed items from 
5 cents to 10 cents per packet. All this is en- 
couraging. It shows a trend in the right direc- 
tion. 

Some of you may have seen the report of the 
Dun-Bradstreet survey of some of the seed bus- 
iness, covering 1935-1936. In 1935 business— 
33 stores reported; on 1936—28 stores. Of the 
28 stores reporting on 1936—11 only made any 
profit. In the 1935 operations of the entire 33 
stores the average net per cent of profit was 
1.7 per cent. In the 1936 operations the aver- 
age net per cent was 3.1 while the average net 
per cent of the 11 profitable stores out of the 28 
was only 4 per cent. Another interesting fact 
brought out in this survey is that sales on credit 
increased from 30 per cent to 40 per cent in 
one year. 

Available and correct statistics of the seed 
trade are scarce. The figures quoted are evi- 
dently from what we may term local or over- 
the-counter seed stores. I doubt whether the 
showing of the mail order seed houses in re- 
cent years would be very much different from 
the above. It all shows that the industry is in 
bad shape and it’s our job to diagnose our 
illness, and so far as is within our individual 
power, start to set our own houses in order just 
as rapidly as we can do so. 

Raising Prices.—We all know that we 
cannot rebuild in one year the price structure 
that we have so ruthlessly torn down in the last 
six or seven years. It is necessarily going to 
be a relatively slow job. Varying competitive 
conditions exist in different parts of the coun- 
try. What is perfectly feasible to one seedsman 
in one part of the country is not feasible in an- 
other section. However, I believe that we can 
at least begin to rebuild the foundation of our 
price structure. 

With the general price trend upward in prac- 
tically all other commodities and kinds of mer- 
chandise it ought not to be an undue task to 
stiffen prices of seeds generally in at least a 
modest way. Unless we do, with the increase in 
cost of practically every other item that enters 
into the expense.of doing business, we are head- 
ed for a deeper dive into the red ink and well 
along the road to the bankruptey of the grower 
and wholesaler, 


Prices received by farmers for wheat 
during the first seven months of 1937 were 
209 per cent of the average for 1932, while 
the retail price of bread increased only 21 
per cent, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. In several other 
leading items such as beef, eggs, mill, pork 
and potatoes retail advances also have 
lagged far behind the advance paid to 
farmers, indicating that if prices received 
oy farmers are to remain at current high 
levels there must be a big advance in dis- 
tribution charges, with still higher prices to 
consumers, 
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Illinois Grain Buyers Hold 
Grain Show 


Good will in a trading territory may be 
courted thru civic interest, believe the Assump- 
tion Elevator Co., and the Dunkel Grain Co., 
of Assumption, Ill. This conviction led the 
firms to organize a grain show for the Assump- 
tion trade territory during the town’s home- 
coming celebration Sept. 8-11, inclusive. 

Handbills distributed ahead of the celebra- 
tion said: 

“ATTENTION FARMERS! Who live 
within the trading territory of Assumption. In 
appreciation of the past business given us by 
this community and the advancement of better 
grain for seed purposes, we are offering the 
following prizes for wheat, oats and corn, ex- 
hibited during home-coming, Sept. 8-9-10-11.” 

Prizes listed for wheat were $1.50 and $1 
for the best showing of one peck of soft wheat, 
and the same for the best showing of one peck 
of hard wheat. 

For oats, first and second prizes of $1 and of 
50c for the best one peck showings white and 
“any other variety,” respectively, were listed. 

Corn prizes were divided into Junior and 
open classes. In the Junior class, for competi- 
tion between boys and girls 18 years old or 
under, were named first prizes of $2.50, $2.50, 
$1.50 and $1.50, and second prizes of $1.50, 
$1.50, $1, and $1 for the best 10 ears of white 
corn and of yellow corn, and the best single 
ears of white corn and of yellow corn, from 
the 1937 crop, respectively. 

In the open classes on corn, prizes of the 
same size were Offered for the same kind oi ex- 
hibits. Also in the open classes a prize of $1 
was listed for the largest and heaviest ear of 
corn. 

No. professional exhibitors were allowed in 
the prize money. The exhibit was held at 
Sloan’s Implement Store, and Clarence Curry 
was named judge. Prizes were paid at the 
main office of the Assumption Elevator Co. and 
the Dunkel Grain Co. . 

A letter from the Assumption Elevator Co. 
advises that the show was a great success, that 
“while we did not show any increase in busi- 
ness for the week, since at the time there was 
uo movement of grain or soybeans, we feel the 
grain show helped materially to create good 
will and cordial relations between ourselves and 
the farmers” of the Assumption trade territory. 


The A.A.A, announced Oct. 6 that hearings 
would be held at Denver, Pueblo, Scotts 
Bluft, Billings, and Toledo on the wage rates 
to be paid farm laborers in harvesting this 
year’s sugar beet crop. 


Seed Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during September compared 


with September 1936, in bushels, except 
where otherwise indicated, were: 
FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shioments 
- 1937 1936 1937 1936 
GHICALO™ fess c 148,000 37,000 75,000 35.000 
TOURER 5 dois son 351,267 197,776 790 169,226 
Ft. William 11,858 161,422 ah 28,715 
Milwaukee .... ... 991912 ty Ce 
Minneapolis ...1,673,000 138,000 60.200 183,920 
Superior 025% <<. 215.020 164,484 Be 443,902 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson . 1,300 1.300 : ; 
Kansas City 68,600 67,200 43,200 28.800 
St. Louis -.... 18.200, 19.700 16.800 2.600 
WiC tai y contaas oahol 18,200 cee 13,000 
CANE SEED 
Rte VV OGLE Mites Se 5,200 soe 
Kansas City .. 1,400 2’ 800 ne 600 
ae SORGHUM 
Ft. Worth 131,600 107,800 82,600 116,400 
Chi lh Beebe aie 
picagzo, lst... 36 0 165,000 ‘ 
Milwaukee, Ibs. 558.889 34/028 oe my ge a 
Chivas; We: Se eGnetuon wernt 
Shicago, lbs. 2.5, -000 1,273.000 3,507, 85 
Milwaukee, Ibs. 3,274,942 958.710 — a aoe 
ve SOV BEANS ‘ 
SDICa EO Mie siicks 54,00 93,000 48, 
Peoria ee 3,600 2.400 on pees 


St. Louis 
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New! 


20th Edition 


Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
‘Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 


important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover. “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 


Farm Animals.” 


suggest and compound worth while 


rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 


Send for your copy now. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


- 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Board of Trade 
on Oct. 4 adopted changes in its rules permit- 
ting deliveries of millfeeds on future contracts 
either the first or second day after notice of 
intentions is given. It was also voted to pro- 
hibit trading the last three business days of any 
current month. 

The vitamin G complex is slowly but sure- 
ly yielding its secrets. Two of its components 
(acto-flavin and nicotinic acid) are now known 
by their chemical names. As more of the fac- 
tors involved are isolated and their effects stud 
ied, it becomes possible to arrive at more accu- 
rate conclusions with rezard to the others in 
the complex.—C. W. Sievert. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Washington pilchard 


fishing business, though one of the youngest 
businesses, is already worth $100,000. Catches of 


13,114,000 pounds of the tiny fish were turned 
into meal and oil last year. Two reduction 
plants, one at Aberdeen and the other at Cos- 
mopolis, transformed the overgrown sardines 
into butter substitutes, shortening, soaps, fer- 
tilizers, poultry feed and paint bases—F. K. H. 

Since scientists and nutritional experts ad- 
vise us that vitamin A is an unstable teed fac- 
tor, oxidizing into non-existence in degrees 
that vary with the time and storage conditions 
under which it is exposed to air, wise grain 
and feed dealers might find it profitable to mix 
into fresh ground and mixed formulas a portion 
of a vitamin A concentrate. Apparently only 
in freshly mixed feeds, reinforced with vita- 
min A carriers, can the feeder feel assured 
that his chickens or livestock will receive a 
quantity cf vitamin A sufficient to protect them 
from deficiencies. 

Sacramento, Cal.—The California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n is striving to have 
the state board of equalization eliminate the 
39, sales tax on feeds, as unjust to the 92,774 
poultry owners in the state. The backyard 
producers complain because, trying to be thrifty 
by keeping a cow or a few chickens, they have 
to pay the tax on feed to produce items that 
the public may go to the grocery store and 
purchase tax free as food. Naturally, the eggs 
consumed by the family of a commercial pro- 
ducer are tax free. The feed dealers are sat- 
istied collecting the tax on all other items han- 
dled by them, but object to the segregation of 
these small sales, with the mass records, ex- 
emption certificates, etc. They face customer 
irritation when they have to decide a customer 
is a backyard producer and tax him as against 
his tax free farmer neighbor. 


Eastern Federation Holds 
Outing 


Everybody had a good time at the 2-day sut- 
ing of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants held Sept. 20 and 21 at Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

Golf, horseshoe pitching were the main atrac- 
tions, and prizes were awarded in other com- 
petitions. 

Albert J. Thompson, pres. of the Federation, 
presided at the dinner where Professor Leroy 
J. Koehler spoke on “‘The Constitution.” A. 
W. Carpenter urged the observance of National 
Feed Week. 

Retailers held a round table meeting Tuesday 
morning, and listened to Samuel M. Golden’s 
plea for more members, to Chas. A. Thompson 
on “The Heifer and the Traveling Salesman,” 
F. C. Dan‘els, telling of the Co*operative Feed 
Dealers, Inc., of which he is vice pres. 

A resolution was adopted opposing the Black- 
Connery wage and hour bill. 


Feed School at Cornell 


Feed manufacturers and 
others are invited to attend a 
instruction Oct. 26 to 28 at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., conducted by the departments of 
animal husbandry and poultry husbandry. 

Well known authorities on nutrition are on 
the program as speakers. 

Information on registration and program may 
be obtained by addressing Dr. I. © Norris, 
department of poultry husbandry. 


distributors and 
3-day school of 


Feed Inspection in Connecticut 


E. M. Bailey, chemist in charge, in his just- 
issued report on feedingstuffs inspection in Con- 
necticut for 1936 reports that 1,331 -samples 
were examined. 

A summary of the results of the inspection 
and analysis of the official samples other than 
dog feeds is as follows: Total number of sam- 
ples, 822. Samples deficient in: one item 93, 
two items 9, three items 1. Percentage of sam- 
ples meeting guaranties in all respects 88, total 
guaranties made 2,453; guaranties not met: 
protein 34, fiber 24, fat 56. Percentage of guar- 
anties met 95. 

Dr. Bailey says, “Dog feeds have not hereto- 
fore been included in our annual inspection of 
feeding stuffs. The growth of this industry and 
the number of brands available make it de- 
sirable to include such feeding stuffs in regular 
inspections. 

“Regulation concerning both vitamin D car- 
riers and dog feeds are contemplated. For the 
current year, at least, no registrations of these 
products are required.” 


New Feed Trade Marks 


Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has filed 
trade mark No. 394,634, “Kibbies,”’ for dog 
food. 

Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
has filed trade mark No. 394,765, ‘“Kaga,”’ for 
stock feed. 

Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., has 
filed trade mark No. 392,102, “Moco,” for dog, 
stock and poultry feeds. 


H. R. Snow, doing business as Snow 
Brokerage Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has filed 
trade mark No. 395,155, “Snowline,’ for 


alfalfa leaf meal. 

Old Fort Mills, Inc., of 
filed trade mark No. 390,466, representation of 
the face of a clock, the words “Old Clock” 
above it, for livestock and poultry feed. 

Solon QO. Richardson, III, doing business 
as Old Glory Farms Co., Pemberville, O., has 
filed trade mark No. 389,377, “Old Glory 
Farms” for eggs, poultry, live stock feed, and 
poultry feed. , 

General Mills, Inc.; Minneapolis, Minn., 
has filed trade marks Nos. 383,165 and 383,166, 
for poultry and dog foods, respectively. The 
first is the words “Chick Builder,’; the second, 
a triangular ene for the word “Larro.” 

Dan Dawson, Harveysburg, O., has filed 
trade mark No. 393,530 for prepared, medicated 
hog food with special open formula ingredients, 
a representation of three hogs, hungrily inter- 
ested in a sack of “Dawson’s Medicated Hog 
Food. : 

Southern States Cooperative, Inc., doing 
business as Southern States Cooperative Mills 
and Southern State Mills, Richmond, Norfolk 
and Roanoke, Va., and Baltimore, Md., has 
filed trade mark No. 387,521, a triangular 
ground for “Southern States Cooperative 
Quality,” for dairy and poultry feed 


Marion, O., has 


back 
ne 
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Feed Men Hear About Feed 
Week 


“We had better give our support to one strong 
organization than to create a series of small 
organizations. Then we can get some place,” 
declared E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, chairman of 
the Feed Trades Relations Council, of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n, presiding at 
the feed men’s luncheon at noon on Oct. 12. 
Mr. Dreyer reviewed the history of organiza- 
tion among the feed distributors. 

O. F. Bast, Minneapolis, newly-elected pres. 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
was introduced and took a bow. 

Dave Steenbergh, Milwaukee, father of Na- 
tional Feed Week, explained that feed dealers 
all over the country are plugging National 
Feed Week with newspaper advertising, fea- 
ture articles in country newspapers, and spe- 
cial features at their stores that are calculated 
to make the farmers feed conscious. National 
Feed Week is being featured on the radio pro- 
grams of several major feed companies, and 
the National Farm and Home program that is 
broadcast over 70 stations. 

Mr. Steenbergh read one of the radio broad- 
casts that show how feeds make possible the 
outstanding production of milk, meat, and poul- 
try products that have been recorded by teed- 
ers in this country. 

Floyd Oles, Seattle, Wash. reviewed some 
of his experiences with labor difficulties on the 
Pacific Coast. The future promises to increase 
our legislative difficulties, declared Mr. Oles, 
and it is only thru strong trade ass’ns that we 
may be in a position to deal with them. 

G. G. Steere, Van Nuys, Cal., explained the 
Modesto plan of group organization among the 
feed dealers in California showing how it settled 
purely local problems in a local way. Labor 
organizers are busy among the big mills, he 
said. “We must face increased labor costs and 
find some way to pass them on.” 

F. W. Lipscomb, Springfield, Mo., reviewed 
the recent labor strike at the Lipscomb plant 
that was widely publicized. Industry has brought 
its labor troubles upon itself, he believed. 
“Knowing the names of the children of em- 
ployes, remembering birthdays, getting ac- 
quainted with the employes in the plant,” he 
said, “will do much more than anything else 
to win the confidence of your men and make 
organization by outsiders difficult.” 

E. C. Parker, Washington, D. C., head of 
the grain standards division of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, declared the object 
of the grain sampling and inspection depart- 
ments is to give quick and accurate service to 
all interests in the trade. 


. 

Assay of Flavin 

Dr. T. H. Jukes of the University of Cali- 
fornia shows in the Journal of Nutrition that 
present methods of flavin assay have been inac- 
curate because the basal ration was not always 
adequate in “filtrate factor.” The vitamin fac- 
tor referred to as “filtrate factor” by the Cali- 
fornia research workers is also known as the 
“anti chick pellagra factor.” It has been shown 
to be strongly growth-promoting. 

Dr. Jukes has previously published a table of 
“filtrate factor” values, showing that this 
growth and anti pellagric factor is present in 
grains and grain products as well as milk, al- 
falfa, yeast and also in molasses. In this ar- 
ticle he shows both the “filtrate factor” values 
and also the “lacto-flavin” content of several 
materials that are fairly rich in lacto-flavin. 
The following table shows these results on some 
commonly used feed ingredients : 


; Content 
in Units per Gram 


Filtrate Lacto- 
Materials Factor flavin 
Dried young alfalfa shoots... 1.0 9.0 
Dried lawn clippings......... 0.2 8.0 
Drieguskimie milk oP eatin ae 3.0 9.0 
Alfaltiasleat WiGaly caches caeun 1.3 6.0 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal .... 3.0 8.0 
IPGanUty Mea leictemerc esha hit BY) ata! 
Manesmolasses =e tacee escent 6.0 Not detected 


Replaced Heavy Hammers 
With Light Blades 


By OBSERVER 

IVAN WERDER, manager of the Arch- 
bold Seed & Feed Co. at Archbold, O., has 
replaced the medium to heavy hammers on his 
hammer mill with light blades, using two of 
these blades, with a washer between them, in 
place of one hammer of the original type. Only 
one-third of the hammer connections on the 
mill’s rotor have been filled, the thin blades 
being staggered evenly on the rotor, to maintain 
its balance. 

“Filling only one-third of the hammer spaces,” 
claims Mr. Werder, “leaves space into which 
the material being ground can bounce, and be 
cut by the blades instead of being whirled 
around and around in the mill until incoming 
material forces it thru the screen. 

“This is no saving on hammers. The blades 
wear out in about one-third of the time that 
they do when all of the hammer spaces»are 
filled. But since only one-third the number 
of blades are used the blade cost remains con- 
stant. 

“The saving comes on the speed of grind- 
ing, and reduced strain on the motor, when 
erinding light material like oats thru a fine 
screen. The reduction in the number of ham- 
mers increases the flow of light materials thru 
the mill at a lower cost for power. 

“Heavier materials, like ear corn, being 
ground thru a coarse screen, would naturally 
require heavier hammers, and doubtless more 
of them, for grinding efficiency.” 


Manchurian Soybean Crop 
Above Last Year 


The first official estimate of the Manchurian 
1937 soybean production places the crop at 165,- 
000,000 bus. compared with the revised estimate 
of 152,000,000 bus. for the 1936 harvest, accord- 
ing to a. radiogram received from the Shanghai 
office of the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 
The above estimate for this year was based on 
the condition as of July 1. Growing conditions 
since that time were reported favorable. 

Total, exports of Manchurian soybeans, bean 
cake, and bean oil from October to July, 1936-37, 
amounted to 2,900,000 short tons, compared with 
2,974,000 for the corresponding period in 
1935-36. Slightly over 50 per cent of the Man- 
churian soybean exports were shipped to Europe, 
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largely to Germany. Japan, the leading market 
for bean cake, purchased about 80 per cent ot 
the exports during the 1936-37 season. Europe 
is the principal market for bean-oil exports. 
Manchurian exports to the United States from 
October to May of the 1936-37 crop year 
amounted to 34,000 short tons of bean cake 
and meal and 4,400 tons of bean oil as com- 
pared with 38,000. and 4,900 tons, respectively, 


‘for the same period during 1935-36. 


Soybean Exports and Surplus (in Short Tons) 


Unexported 

Exports surplus 

October-July July 31 
Item 1935-36 1936-37 1936 1937 
Bean cake and meal 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Beas tus peters = 1,952 2,066 96 525 
BOA EOI pnvieuerie cies 81 66 2 16 
Bean cake and meal 941 767 24 280 


Price Per Pound of Soybeans 


July 31, 

July, 1936 June, 1937 1937 

Item Cents Cents Cents 
Beans) «acne soy) 1.60 1.61 
BGAN Olle: eats me 4.96 4.50 4.71 
Bean Cake sin cn. 1.22 1.10 1.12 


Soybean prices at Dairen July 31 were $42.22 
per short ton, cif. Europe for August ship- 
ment, and for bean oil $111.10 per short ton. 
Dairen wharf stocks of beans at the end of 
July totaled 155,000 short tons, or considerably 
above stocks of a year ago. 
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Getting the Most from a 
Hammer Mill 


Not long ago an item appeared in the Indiana 
news columns of the Journals stating: 

Garrett, Ind.—Alert employes and the Garrett 
fire department saved the Stump Grain & Coal 
Co. from serious loss on Aug. 21, when the mo- 
tor on a hammer mill in the basement burned 
out and started a flame. The damage was con- 
fined principally to the burned out motor. 

Hammer mill engineers and manufacturers 
know and many grain dealers realize that a 
hammer mill works most efficiently and grinds 
its maximum capacity if the feed into the mill 
is controlled just under the point of strain on 
the electric motor. Under-feeding wastes a 
portion of the power that goes into whirling the 
mill’s rotor; over-feeding chokes the hammers 
which then carry a good portion of the feed 
material around and around in the mill until the 
load is reduced and the screen cleared. Over- 
feeding slows down the rotor, reduces the mill 
output, throws a severe overload on the motor, 
and often results in motor burn outs, with 
attendant high replacement costs. 

Unfortunately elevator power bills are one 
of the things that causes the management to 
gasp at the end of the month and wonder why 
it costs so much to run a country elevator, 
then pay the bill, may be kick to the power 
company about its rates, and do nothing more, 
except continue haphazard and wasteful use of 
electricity. 

Without a feeder attachment most hammer 
mills are consistently over- or under-fed, simply 
because a man’s judgment is seldom an accu- 
rate measuring device. In either case the out- 
put of the mill is reduced and power is wasted. 
Many a hammer mill operator has complained 
that the mill he bought does not have the grind- 
ing capacity promised by the manufacturer, 
when the real trouble has been failure to feed 
the mill at its peak of efficiency. 


A controllable crusher that evenly propor- 


the answer for the hammer mill user who is 
interested in minimizing his power. bills, and 
getting the most out of his mill. In connection 
with such a device an ammeter should be wired 
to the mill motor and located at a point where 
the operator can keep an eye on it. The am- 
meter will measure the amount of current the 
motor is drawing. If the peak efficiency of 
the mill and motor are known the proportion- 
ing feeder can be opened to a point just below 
this peak, and the feed of materials into the 
mill will be maintained at a safe speed that will 
give maximum output, yet never overload the 
motor. Changes in the character of the ma- 
terial that affect operation of the mill will be 
registered immediately’ on the ammeter, so that 
adjustments of the feeder can be made quickly. 
Some mutual insurance companies do not 
write policies covering electrical hazards, so 
a burned out motor is the policyholder’s own 
risk. As a result most Michigan hammer mill 
users protect their mills and mill motors from 
overloads thru use of an ammeter that flashes 
a warning light whenever the electrical loads 
passes a predetermined point of safety. 
Unquestionably crushers ahead of hammer 
mills and ammeters that accurately measure 
the safe peak point of efficiency when the mills 
are in operation are the principal reasons for 
the almost total absence of news about hammer 
mill motors ‘burning out in the state of Michigan. 


“It is not the purpose of the commodity 
exchange administration to place prohibitive 
restrictions around futures trading or to in- 
terfere with legitimate activities. Such ac- 
tivities would drive speculation from the fu- 
tures markets into the cash markets with 
most serious consequences. Equally serious 
would be the result of closing the futures 


markets for hedging purposes. Merchants 
and dealers would -be forced to assume 
speculative risks and in turn would pass 


such increased costs along to producers and 
consumers.”—J. W. T. Duvel, chief, Com- 
modity Exchange Administration. 


Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Meet 


PRES. A. R. SELBY of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Ass’n at the annual 
meeting Oct. 1 and 2 at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in his annual address pointed out the many va- 
ried problems facing millers and emphasized 
the growing need of trained and skilled men in 
the milling industry. He stressed the impor- 
tance of impending legislation and the list of 
newly imposed taxes, pointing out that more 
than ever was it becoming imperative for mill- 
ers to carefully watch operating costs. The 
growth of the organization was also reviewed 
by Mr. Selby, who announced that 25 new mem- 
bers had been added during the year. 

H. R. RICH, entomologist, spoke on “Insects 
Commonly Found in Grain.’ He divided these 
into four groups, namely, beetles, weevils, moths 
and mites. He described various means of erad- 
icating them, and used a number of illustrations 
to emphasize the points he brought out. 

JOHN FRAZER, of the grain inspection de- 
partment of The Bourse, Philadelphia, showed 
the equipment that is used in grading grain, 
and urged the millers to use more care in se- 
lecting their wheat. 

OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year are 
L. H. Vermilya, Muncy, Pa., pres.; S. H. Rog- 
ers, Washington, D. C., first vice pres.; H. W. 
Menchey, Lancaster, Pa., second, vice pres.; 
E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., treas. Direc- 
tors: W. B. Barnitz, Carlisle, Pa.; A. R. Sel- 
by, Germantown, Md., R. M.\ Hartzel, Chal- 
font, Pa., S. P. F. Kline, Boonsboro, Md., J. E. 


Lentz, Laurys Station, Pa, R. C. Miner, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., W. H. Harlacher, High- 
spire, Pa. 


George A. Stuart, of Harrisburg, Pa. was 
again elected sec’y. 


Farm loans of federal agencies aggregate 
about $2,800,000.000. 


tions the flow of mater‘als into the grinder is 


services to the feed industry. 


From the soy beans, Swift & Company will manufacture soy 
bean oil, to be used in the manufacture of its nationally known 
shortenings and salad oils—and Soy Bean Oil Meal—to be 


marketed as feed. 


When in the vicinity, visit this modern mill. 
is the same courteous, efficient service which has been so in- 
strumental in making Swift & Company one of the outstanding 


companies in its field. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Soy Bean Mill 


new OO) BEAN MI 


serve entire Middle-West 


Recently completed and now in service is the modern new plant 
of Swift & Company located at Champaign, Illinois—in the 
heart of the soy bean-producing region. 
more than a million bushels of soy beans per season, this effh- 
cient plant will enable Swift & Company to further extend its 
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Modern Handling Facilities of 
Michigan Feed Plant 


A gala opening day was held late in Sep- 
tember by the Cutler-Dickerson Co., at Adrian, 
Mich., to celebrate completion of its new eleva- 
tor and feed mill. The plant was opened to 
public inspection, and visitors were given op- 
portunity to see how grain is handled and feeds 
prepared with modern machinery. 

An 8-page section in the local newspaper two 
days before the opening had four pages de- 
voted to Cutler-Dickerson advertising of feeds 
and farm specialties, photographs of the new 
plant, both inside and out, and opening day 
announcements. It brought out a county wide 
gathering of farmers and farmers’ wives, as 
well as feed buying townsmen. 

“Segregation of plant activities, and contin- 
uous mechanical handling of grains and feeds 
were the two thoughts kept closely in mind 
by both ourselves and the contractors, Burrell 
Engineering & Const. Co., during the building 
of this new concrete grain elevator and feed 
mill,’ explained G. E. Cutler, head of the com- 
pany, as he unfolded blueprints. 

“Concrete was selected for the construction 
material, because it is fireproof and earns low- 
est fire insurance rates. In the grain elevator 
division all of the spouting and leg casings 
are of steel, but in the feed mill section we used 
wood floors, only because the feed business is 
still going thru some changes. The future may 
see development of new feed grinding and mix- 
ing machinery as new methods and new feeds 
are developed. Necessary changes in equip- 
ment can be made much more easily on a wood 
floor than they can on concrete.” 


é i Longitudinal and Cross Sections, Floor and Bin Plans of Cutler- 


The new elevator towers 102 ft. above ground 
level. The 16 ft. basement rests on a heavy 
slab 12 ft. below the ground level to support 
this 20x32 ft. structure. Attached to one end 
of the elevator and built integral with it is the 
20x28 ft. two story and basement feed mill, 
also resting on a heavy concrete slab, and hav- 
ing a pit 6 ft. 6 inches deep below the base- 
ment floor for shelling and grinding machinery 
and receiving leg boots. 

At basement and work floor openings be- 
tween these integral buildings are heavy fire 
doors, metal clad, and balanced with weights 
for easy operation. At the openings from each 
of these divisions into the 60x90 ft. frame, fire- 
proof shingle clad, maple floored warehouse, are 
similar fire doors. On the opposite side of the 
elevator and feed mill building from the ware- 
house, is the receiving driveway, consisting 
principally of a concrete roof that extends 25 
ft. across an alleyway from the elevator and 
mill building to a factory building that butts 
against the scuth end of the Cutler-Dickerson 
property. The half of this driveway space ad- 
joining the elevator and mill has a concrete 
floor, separate receiving pits for each division 
of the plant, and the 22 ft. deck of a 15 ton 
Fairbanks truck scale, which has its full capac- 
ity, type-registering beam located inside the ad- 
jacent wall of the elevator’s work floor. 

Under the driveway roof are the extra long 
supporting rails of a McMillin overhead truck- 
lift, so designed that it can be moved to empty 
truck loads of grain into either the elevator 
receiving pit or the feed mill pit. 


[See outside front cover page for exterior. ] 
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Any description of the new Cutler-Dicker- 
son plant naturally breaks into two divisions, 
the elevator and the feed mill, each of which 
is served from the driveway, and each of which 
is joined on the opposite side by the company’s 
principal warehouse, at the front of which is 
the company’s three room office. 

The storage capacity of the grain elevator 
is 25,000 bus. in 15 overhead bins, all hopper 
bottomed. The eight outside bins above the 
work fluor are 52 ft. high. The seven inside 
bins are a few feet shorter to make room for 
a cleaner floor above the work floor. 

Four of the bins at one end of the elevator 
and two at the other end, can be drawn off thru 
truck loading spouts in the driveway. Sacking 
spouts are also provided from the bins at one 
end of the elevator. 

A two-speed Western ear corn drag carries 
grain from the receiving pit under the scale 
deck in the driveway to the elevator’s receiv- 
ing machinery. Ear corn moves into a No. 23 
Western corn sheller that will handle 800 bus. 
per hour, where it is shelled before cobs and 
shelled corn are dropped into the boot of the 
receiving leg, a relatively short, steel encased 
leg with 7x14 inch Calumet high speed buck- 
ets on 10 inch centers, that hoists grain to the 
cleaner floor, passing it into a hopper above 
the big Eureka combination grain cleaner, a 
1,000 bu. per hour machine. This machine sep- 
arates the cobs and the dust from the shelled 
corn, drops the shelled corn into the 150 bu. 
steel hopper of the Fairbanks hopper scale on 
the elevator work floor, drops the cobs into 
the boot of a short cob leg for elevation and 
spouting into a steel cob bin on the driveway 
roof, and blows the dust into a cyclone topped 
steel dust bin beside the cob bin on the drive- 
way roof. 

Small grain received at the elevator is by- 
passed around the sheller in the basement, moy- 
ing direct to the boot of receiving leg for ele- 


Dickerson Co.'s Feed Plant at Adrian, Mich, 
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vation to the grain cleaner, which spouts cleaned 
small grain to the hopper scale, and directs the 
tailings into a sacking spout. 

From the hopper scale, which may receive 
erain from all of the elevator bins as well as 
the cleaner, grain is dropped into the boot of 
the lofter leg in the basement. This steel en- 
cased lofter leg has 9x5 inch Calumet high 
speed_ buckets set on 8 inch centers, and ele- 
vates grain at a maximum speed of 2,000 bus. 
per hour to the turnhead over the bin floor at 
the top of the elevator for distribution to any 
desired bin, or to the feed mill or to the 8 inch 
loading spout for loading cars on the D. T. & 
J. switch track. From almost the same point 
on the switch track inbound carloads of bulk 
grain (sometimes the company ships carloads 
of oats or corn) are unloaded into a carload 
receiving hopper which spouts the grain directly 
into the receiving leg. 

All of the elevating belts are rubber covered, 
and are carried over rubber covered pulleys, 
running on ball or roller bearings. The motors 
that pull the legs are totally inclosed, and fan 
cooled. Each is backgeared and direct connect- 
ed to the head shaft, except the 7% h.p. motor 
on the lofter leg. The latter drives the head- 
shait at a speed of 41 r.p.m. thru a speed re- 
ducer. 

Motors on the receiving separator, the corn 
sheller, and the drag are connected to these 
machines with tex-rope drives. All motor 
switches are assembled on a wall of the work 
floor near the table where is assembled the 
grain testing equipment. 

No hand operated manlift could be expected 
to work easily thru the 78 ft. from the work 
floor to the bin floor. For quick passage be- 
tween all floors an electrically operated West- 
ern manlift, with steel cage protecting the rider 
on three sides, and automatic cutoff safety 
switches at the work floor and bin floor is used. 

As a precaution against electrical hazards all 
wiring is carried in heavy conduits; and a pre- 
caution against dust explosion hazards is the 
venting of legs. 

The steel scale hopper, garners, elevator legs 
complete, carlot grain receiving hopper, and 
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structural steel supports, all supplied by Wel- 
ler Metal Products Co., carry out the plan of re- 
ducing fire hazards. 

WHILE THE FEED MILL may receive 
grain for grinding from the elevator, it also has 
its own receiving sink, with a Western drag 
that carries ear corn to a Sidney combination 
corn sheller and cleaner in a receiving ma- 
chinery pit in the basement. This machine drops 
cobs and grain into separate elevating legs for 
lofting to a series of 4 bins on the second floor. 
one of which is used for cobs, the others for 
grain to be ground. 

Ear corn received can be diverted around the 
sheller and thru a crusher if this is desired, 
before elevation to garner bins. Small grains 
may be moved direct from the receiving drag 
into the elevating leg, and moved to these bins. 

All three of the grinding garner bins spout to 
either of the grinders, a 24 inch double runner 
attrition mill on the work floor, or a No. 5 
hammer mill in the basement. Meal from the 
hammer mill is blown to a collector on the 
second floor. A separate air system has been 
installed, with a blower under the work floor 
below the attrition mill, to elevate material 
from this mill to ancther meal collector on the 
second floor. 

From either of the meal collectors ground 
grain is spouted to either of two vertical one- 
ton feed mixers, set back to back on the work 
floor, or is diverted to flow thru sacking spouts 
to sackers on the work floor. 

The two feed mixers are special jobs. Each 
has its electrical control attached to its frame, 
and each has the customary sacking outlet, but 
in addition each has a second outlet thru which 
the contents of the mixer may be dropped into 
the boot of a short leg for elevating to a bin on 
the second floor above the cold-process mo- 
lasses mixer on the work floor. Two mixers 
make the mixing process continuous. While 
one mixer is mixing a batch of feed the other 
mixer is being emptied and refilled. Concen- 
trates are dumped into the mixers thru the 
floor level concentrate hoppers that are a part 
of the mixers. 

Poultry feeds are sacked off directly from 
the mixers, but most dairy feeds move on to 
the molasses mixer. Preparation of any feed 
is a continuous process that requires no hand 
labor from unloading at the receiving sink to 
sacking of the completed feed. 

A corn cracker and grader on the second floor 
is served with grain only from the elevator, 
but its output of cracked corn may be sacked 
separately or run into the feed mixers as de- 
sired. 

The Cutler-Dickerson Co. manufactures a 
complete line of poultry feeds under the brand 
name “True-Blue,” including scratch feeds, 
starting, growing, and laying mashes. But 
much of its business is the custom work in de- 
mand by dairymen, sheep and hog feeders 
within a 20 mile radius of the plant. Orders 
for preparation of 10 tons of dairy feed at a 
time, mixed to a private formula, are not un- 
usual. 

In addition to grain, feeds, and seeds, the 
company handles a limited line of twine, fenc- 
ing, poultry remedies and farm supplies, work- 
ing thru a retail store of its own in Adrian and 
thru its flour mill at Hudson as well as thru 
its new elevator, feed mill, and warehouse at 
Adrian. Head of the Cutler-Dickerson Co. is 
G. E. Cutler, who succeeded his father, the late 
W. A. Cutler, famous “blind feed merchant of 
Adrian,” who found some compensation for his 
loss of eyesight in a vision and an imagination 
that conquered all obstacles to build a thriving 
feed business and a model plant in the biggest 
lamb and dairy feeding county of Michigan. 


A subsidy to consumers to offset increased 
food costs is asked of the federal government 
by Benjamin C. Marsh, executive sec’y of the 
People’s Lobby, who charges that the crop 
acreage plan of the A.A.A. for 1938 “threat- 
ens a lower standard of living for the Ameri- 
can people.” 


The Supreme Court has before it a peti- 
tion attacking the validity of the 1936 com- 
modity futures act. William S. Moore of the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange complained 
that the law as it applies to butter, egg and 
potato futures violates state rights by at- 
tempting to regulate ‘‘a purely local and in- 
trastate activity which does not directly 
affect interstate commerce.” 
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Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
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or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 
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Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
request. 


= 
THE N. 


SOUTH BEND 


INDIANA 


GRUENDLER 


1885 TO 1937 


Slow Speed and 
High Speed 
Feed Grinders 
still maintain 
lowest cost and 
highest quality 
feed and are 
making profits 
instead of just 
swapping dol- 
lars. Ask the 
feed miller who 
owns one. 


™ Are you 
{ interest- 


~ ed in es- 
/, tablish- 
ing a com- 


plete feed 
mixing plant? 


Write for Bul- 
letin “Your 
Own Feed 
Plant.” 


GRUENDLER 
CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2915 No. Market St. 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Chicago, Ill. — The Coliseum Poultry 
Show of other years has been combined with 
the Midwest Poultry Exposition, Union Stock 
Wands Octal ontouc0: 

New York, N. Y.—The Third Poultry In- 
dustries Exposition will be held Nov. 2 to 6 
in Commerce Hall of the Port Authority build- 
ing. Many exhibitors have taken space, and a 
larger attendance is expected. The arrange- 
ments are being made by the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, Sidney A. Edwards, 
sec’y. 

Turkey poults grow at a faster rate than 
chicks and should have a ration containing 
about 24 per cent protein to promote maximum 
early growth. They also require 60 to 70 U. S. 
P. units of vitamin D and 400 units of vita- 
min G per 100 grams of feed, a much greater 
requirement than that of chicks.—Professor 
Norris of Cornell. 

During most of 1937 about 50 per cent 
more eggs than average were required to buy 
100 pounds of feed. In September the feed- 
ege ratio was only 30 per cent above the 1925- 
34 average and was below 1936. During. the 
first half of 1938 the feed-egeg ratio is expected 
to be much lower than in the same months of 
1937 and may go below the 1925-34 average. 
In other words, the feed situation next spring 
will be much more favorable to producers than 
in 1937.—Buro of Agricultural Economics. 

The leaf meals of Korean lespedeza, alfal- 
fa, and lespedeza sericea, with a suitable quan- 
tity of starch, can replace mixed wheat feed, 
on a basis of equal quantities of protein, in the 
feed of growing chicks but these leaf meals 
cannot replace wheat feed and either dried skim- 
milk or meat scrap, on a basis of equal quan- 
tities of protein. The results further indicate 
that the biological value of dried skimmilk is 
superior to that of meat scrap on the basis 
of equal quantity of protein, as shown by the 
fact that better growth was obtained when 
these legume leaf meals replaced meat scrap 
than when they replaced dried skimmilk, ac- 
cording to Kentucky Circular No. 48. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—A new world’s egg-laying 
record for all breeds has been made by a pen 
of single comb white Leghorns in the central 
New York official egg-laying test at Horse- 
heads. This pen of ten hens, owned by J. A. 
Hanson of Corvallis, Oregon, put forth every 
effort for 51 weeks to reach the peak of modern 
supremacy. They laid 3,082 eggs or an aver- 
age of 308 apiece for the official mark, more 
than a hundred better than the previous rec- 
ord. Each bird produced 41.2 pounds of eggs, 
cr more than eight times their own weight. 
The birds averaged five and two-tenths pounds 
of feed for each dozen eggs produced. The 
entire pen laid 412.22 pounds of eggs and ate 
1,358.30 pounds of feed. 


west Poultry Exposition which will dominate 
the scene here Oct. 15 to 19. 

The show will be the largest exposition of 
its kind ever held in Chicago, the industrial 
hub of this billion dollar industry. An impor- 
tant feature will be an extensive competitive 
exhibition of the various breeds of poultry, 
open to both adult and 4-H exhibitors. There 
will also be contests featuring baby chicks and 
eggs. 

Educational and commercial displays, com- 
petitive classes for dressed poultry, eggs, tur- 
keys, and the standard bred poultry varieties, 
recognized by the American Poultry Ass’n, 
will occupy the full five acres of exhibit area 
in the International Amphitheatre. 


Range Paralysis in Northwest 


Washington’s great poultry industry is threat- 
ened by range paralysis, a deadly and compara- 
tively new scourge attacking chickens, Dr. 
August J. Pacini, biochemist for an eastern 
milling company, warned poultrymen at Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

The paralysis can be overcome, however, 
simply by feeding the fowl Vitamin E, he said. 

Dr. Pacini came from Minneapolis at the 
request of Western Washington poultrymen, 
who realized that something must be done to 
combat the paralysis. With him is Dr. D. M. 
Warren of Missoula, Montana’s assistant state 
veterinarian, who is interested in stamping out 
the scourge because his state has suffered greatly 
from it. 

“The States of Montana and Idaho, which 
have suffered most from the paralysis, are 
thinking of banning chicks from Washington 
and Oregon,” Dr. Pacini warned. 

The paralysis is so named because it attacks 
the fowl as they are ranging. It is a paralysis 
of the reproductive system and because of this 
it affects the fowls that lay the most eggs. 

A 90 per cent cure has been effected in flocks 
by the introduction of vitamin E in the diet, 
the visitor said. He added that milling com- 
panies, which have been removing the vitamin- 
containing wheat germ from wheat in the manu— 
facture of flour and feed, are studying means 
of retaining it. The wheat germ is the greatest 
producer of vitamin E.. Lettuce is another good 
source. 


A Powerful Feed 


IKE: What caused all the excitement over 
at your poultry ranch this morning? 

JOE: One of dad’s prize roosters got into 
a bin of “Lay or Bust Feed” and after trying 
in vain to beat the laying record burst into a 
million pieces. 


Prevailing estimates indicate that world 
crop and carryover of wheat excluding Rus- 
sia and China, plus probable exports from 
Russia will make a total supply 60 to 75 mil- 
lion bushels larger than last year. World sur- 
pluses will provide a moderately wider mar- 
gin over import requirements than last year. 
Argentine and Australian crop prospects are 
still subject to increase or decrease of as 
much as 25 to 50 million bushels which 
would correspondingly weaken or strengthen 
the world situation. The United States has 
an export surplus approximating 175 to 200 
million bushels. Other surplus countries have 
been offering wheat at lower prices than the 
United States and in sufficient quantity to 
supply current purchases of importing coun- 
tries, so that net export from the United 
States, flour included, in the first 11 weeks of 
the season have been less than 10 million 
bushels.—Gilbert Gusler, statistician Millers 
National Federation. 

The Turgen Royal Grain Commission visit- 
ed Chicago recently and listened to two econ- 
omists of the Commodity Exchange Commis- 
sion, Sec’y W. T. Grindley stating, “We are 
simply trying to find out how the Commodity 
Exchange Administration works.” 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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Feedstuffs Movement in 
September 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at 
the various markets, during September, com- 
pared with September, 1936, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1937 1936 1937- 1936 
ABA IEIMOre eet Sgr aoe ae ee 
** Boston: J eesse ,006 . 2 tat 
*Chicaso Msrutchas 6,517 8,339 - 21,624 29,904 
;Kansas City ... 4,850 7,150 28,550 23,275 
Milwaukee ...... 525 880 1,955 9,790 
Minneapolis (s).. 3,678 1,710 2,D08 1,561 
*Minneapolis 2,128 2,154 28,495 20,297 
Minneapolis (1) 146 94 9,893 1,602 
SP eovide 3. cule 9,240 8,160 10,682 11,024 
7San Francisco.. 90 Zbl 


* Millfeed. + Bran and shorts. (s) Screenings. 


(1) Linseed meal. 


Here is the mill that combines lasting 
durability and remarkable grinding 
quality. 

Write us for full information. Let us 
tell you more about this hammermill 
which you must eventually buy. 


ALSO 
Vertical Feed Mixers 
Electro Magnetic Separators 
Corn Cutters 
Corn Shellers 


A complete feed mill machinery line 
. . . reasonably priced. 


A.E. JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


BEGEZIE TENTH AVE.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Crushers 


Poultry 


Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(Sth Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities, it’ includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases, incubation, brooding, hous- 
ing, ventilation, etc., and gives 68 pages to 
selection and compounding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry 

Bound in cloth, 723 pages, fully cross in- 
dexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus 
postage. 
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Feeding Soybeans and Soybean 
Oilmeal 


Soybeans and Soybean Oilmeal in Hog 

. kations 

On most farms in the corn belt soybeans and 
soybean oilmeal can be used to advantage in sup- 
plementing the grains for hogs. Experiments at 
the Purdue Experiment Station have shown that 
soybeans are better suited as supplements in ra- 
tions for fattening hogs than for brood sows or 
young growing pigs. 

Soybeans contain 15 per cent to 20 per cent of 
oil and should never be fed heavily in rations of 
market hogs, because they may produce soft 
pork. Soft pork is objectionable. Even when 
cheap and plentiful, soybeans should not make 
up more than 14 per cent of the ration for fat- 
tening hogs. 

Soybeans and soybean oilmeal have their 
greatest values in hog rations when fed with both 
grain and pasture. Legumes, especially alfalfa 
and clover, are the best pastures to use with these 
feeds. Rape pasture is a good substitute for the 
legumes where soil conditions are favorable to 
its growth. 

It is not necessary to grind soybeans for fat- 
tening hogs, but a good mineral mixture such as 
ten pounds pulverized limestone, ten pounds spe- 
cial steamed bone meal, and one pound common 
salt, should always be fed with either the soy- 
beans or soybean oilmeal. 

Experiments with fattening hogs at the Pur- 
due Station show that on the average a pound 
of soybeans or soybean oilmeal with minerals 
will practically replace a pound of tankage when 
fed with a full feed of corn and legume pasture. 
They show further that approximately one and 
one-half pounds of soybeans or soybean oilmeal 
fed with minerals will replace a pound of tank- 
age when fed with a full feed of corn in dry lot. 
Best results were secured on pasture with pigs 
weighing 75 pounds or more, and in dry lot with 
hogs weighing 125 pounds or more. With pigs 
of lighter weights there is danger of producing 
soft pork where soybeans are fed. Soybean oil- 
meal with its lower oil content is less likely than 
soybeans to produce soft pork. 

The following rations are recommended for 
fattening hogs: 


With Pasture—(For hogs weighing 75 
pounds or more) 
Full feed of ear corn on ground or shelled 


corn in a self-feeder, free-choice with whole 
soybeans and a good mineral mixture in sepa- 
rate compartments of the self-feeder. 

Without Pasture.—(For hogs weighing 125 


pounds or more) 

1. Shelled corn. whole soybeans and a good 
mineral mixture free-choice in self-feeder.* 

2. A mixture of coarsely ground corn 90 parts. 
tankage 2 parts and coarsely ground or cracked 
soybeans 8 parts, fed free-choice with a good 
mineral mixture in self-feeder.* 

Hogging Off.—(For hogs 125 
pounds or more) 

Corn and soybeans grown together and hogged 
off, mineral mixture fed in self-feeder. It is 
essential that hogs always have plenty of corn 
when hogging off corn and soybeans. : 
Soybean Oilmeal in Rations for Fattening 

Hogs 
With Pasture— 

1. Full feed of ear corn on ground or shelled 
corn in self-feeder, free-choice with soybean oil- 
meal and a good mineral mixture in separate 
compartments of the self-feeder. 

2, Full feed of ear corn on ground or shelled 
corn in self-feeder, free-choice with the follow- 
ing mixed supplement in self-feeder; tankage 
and soybean oilmeal equal parts by weight. 

3. A mixture of coarsely ground corn 92 parts 
and soybean oilmeal 8 parts, fed free-choice 
with a good mineral mixture in self-feeder. 


weighing 


*If good quality alfalfa or clover hay is avail- 
able, feed in slat racks or on feeding floor as a 
supplement to the grain ration. 

Without Pasture— 

1. +Shelled corn, soybean oilmeal and a good 
mineral mixture free-choice in self-feeder.* 

2. A mixture of coarsely ground corn 88 parts 
and soybean oflmeal 12 parts, fed free-choice 


with a good mineral mixture in seli-feeder.* 
Good Mineral Mixtures to Feed with Soy- 
beans or Soybean Oilmeal— 
Purdue No. 2— 
10 pounds hardwood ashes 
10 pounds 16 per cent or 20 per cent super- 
phosphate 
_ 1 pound common salt 
Purdue No. 6— 
10 pounds pulverized limestone 
10 pounds special steamed bone meal 
__ 1 pound common salt 
Give hogs free access to pressed block salt or 
other form of salt when feeding these mineral 
mixtures. If all of the salt is to be fed in the 
mineral mixture, double the amount of salt in- 
dicated. ? y 
Soybeans in Sheep Rations 
Whole soybeans (grinding unnecessary) or 
soybean oilmeal produced more rapid gains than 
cottonseed meal on fattening lambs, according to 
the results of three trials comparing supple- 
mentary feeds for fattening western lambs. The 
feed expenditure per pound of gain was also less 
where the soybeans or soybean oilmeal were fed. 
The soybean oilmeal was slightly superior to cot- 
tonseed meal in producing a desirable finish. 
Whole soybeans were slightly less efficient. These 
results indicate that soybean oilmeal or soybeans 
can replace cottonseed meal in rations for fat- 
tening western lambs. The proportion of soy- 
beans or soybean oilmeal to use is approximately 
1 pound for every 7 pounds of corn. 
Soybeans in Beef Rations _ 
Soybean oilmeal has proved to be as efficient 
as cottonseed meal as a supplement to corn in a 
ration for fattening steers. Three trials at Pur- 
due University showed practically no difference 
in rate of gain, in economy of gain or in the 
finish of the cattle between the two rations. 
Whole soybeans were as efficient as cottonseed 
meal when fed to two-year-old steers. In five 
trials the rate of gain, economy of gain and finish 
of cattle were as satisfactory with the whole 
soybeans as with the cottonseed meal. Whole 
soybeans were not as satisfactory as cottonseed 
meal when fed to calves. The difference, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to warrant a great differ- 
ence in price per pound between the two sup- 
plements. 
Hogs following cattle, receiving soybeans or 
soybean oilmeal, will make more rapid gains 


UNIQUE 
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than hogs following cattle fed cottonseed meal. 
For this reason, soybeans or soybean oilmeal 


MILL 

A New 

HAMMER 
MILL 


with a 
remarkable 
efficiency 
record. 


Write for details. 
Everything for Mill and Elevator 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 lbs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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HAMMER MILLS 


have very definite advantages for grinding some 


types of Feed. 


But for the average Dairy and 
Hog Feeds you can do better 
with Unique Attrition Mills and 
Saw Crushers for Ear Corn. 


Write 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. 


This Crusher ahead of any 
Hammer Mill is a power- 
saver when grinding Ear 
Corn. 


200 Painter St., Muncy, Pa. 
166 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 
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have a slight advantage over cottonseed meal. 

Caution must be exercised in feeding scybeans 
to cattle. Otherwise there may be a tendency to 
produce scours. Grinding soybeans is not neces- 
sary and may add to the laxative effect. 


“If good quality alfalfa or clover hay is avail- 
able, feed in slat rack or on feeding floor as a 
- supplement to the grain ration. : 

7+In cases where soybean oilmeal is exception- 
ally palatable, too much will be consumed if fed 
free-choice with corn or other grain. In such 
cases it is advisable to use the mixed ration 
No. 2. 

Soybean Supplements in Grain Rations for 
Dairy Cattle 

Comparative feeding trials have shown that 
eround soybeans and soybean oilmeal may re- 
place linseed oilmeal in the grain rations of 
dairy cows. 

A recommended grain ration of 400 pounds (4 
parts) of ground corn, 200 pounds (2 parts) of 
eround oats or wheat bran and 100 pounds (1 
part) of soybean supplement should be fed with 
legume hay and silage. If the legume hay is of 
excellent quality, the proportion of soybean sup- 
plement may be reduced from 100 pounds (1 
part) to 50 pounds (% part). When mixed hay 
is fed, the grain ration should contain 400 pounds 
ground corn, 200 pounds ground oats or wheat 
bran and 200 pounds of soybean supplement. 

If the roughage consists of timothy hay, other 
grass hays, corn stover or straw, the grain ra- 
tion should be made up of 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds ground oats or wheat bran and 
100 pounds of soybean supplement. 

Ground soybeans may also replace linseed oil- 
meal in the grain ration of growing calves and 
heifers when the grain ration is composed of 30 
pounds ground yellow corn, 30 pounds ground 
oats, 30 pounds wheat bran and 10 pounds ground 
soybeans or linseed: cilmeal. 

Soybeans for Chickens 

Either soybean oilmeal or ground soybeans 
may be used as protein concentrate, provided 
certain minerals are used as supplements. Ra- 
tions made from the following formula proved 
satisfactory for layers: 


Scratch Grain Lbs. Dry Mash Lbs. 
Whole yellow corn 200 Wheat bran sata 100 
Wheat oe ey a 200 Wheat middlings.. 100 
OAtSe: ete Oh evs’ 100 Soybean oilmeal or 


ground soybeans 90 
500 Ground limestone. 11 

Steamed bone meal 10 
Salt 7 
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The dry mash, oyster shell, and water should 
be kept before the fowls at all times. Fowls 
should have access to range during afternoons in 
fall and winter and for longer periods in warm 
weather. Provide grass range or feed either soy- 
bean hay or alfalfa. One may use 20 pounds of 
superphosphate (16 per cent P.O;) in the mash 
instead of the 10 pounds of steamed bone meal. 

With this ration feed 14 pounds of scratch 
grain per 100 general purpose fowls each eve- 
ning; 12 pounds per 100 leghorns. 

Chickens did not seem to like the rations with 
ground soybeans at first, but soon learned to eat 
it satisfactorily. Grain should not be fed more 
liberally than specified—if anything, it should be 
reduced until the fowls are laying well. When 
using beans, frequent grinding may be necessary 
in order to prevent rancidity. The ground beans 
and soybean oilmeal used in the experiments 
contained 40 per cent protein. If varieties with 
less protein (some soybeans go as low as 25 per 
cent protein) are used, the proportion of ground 
soybeans in the ration would probably haye to 
be increased accordingly. 

Properly cured soybean hay appears to be a 
good substitute for pasturage during the winter 
and may be fed in a coarse wire rack so that the 
hens can pick off the leaves.—Bull. 180, Purdue 
University. 


Marvin Jones, representative from Texas 
and chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, has drafted a farm bill for pres- 
entation that includes a processing tax of 20 
cents a bushel on wheat: 20 cents a bushel 
on rice and 4 cents per pound on cotton. 


Hay Movement in September 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the va- 
rious markets during September, compared 
with September, 1936, in tons were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1937 193 1937 1936 
BAUIMNORS avn se - 178 248 Ries aac 
BO SEO Five ccue F ccm x= 484 528 ve ar 
GHICA ZO te aaa 2,027 4,014 120 AEA? 
Et VOR 244 22 66 prs ies 
Kansas City: -...  6n%44 5,340 1,308 360 
Minneapolis ..... 349 OLS nee 46 
POOR AN aleg oe es 9 20 50, roe Ae 
S Ge OULSE Ave iss 336 396 312 108 
San Francisco .. 396 96 la eae 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for January futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oil meal, and No. 1 fine ground 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton and No. 2 yel- 
low corn and No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents 
per bushel: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 
ATS AIRE oes oe 19.50 22.00 17.50 19.00 
ONG 6 Fen 8 IP Seer 18.00 18.50 17.15 19.00 
W550 Fn PAS Oso 17.00 17.25 16.65 19.00 
SeOpitrt ote 17.00 17.00 16.25 19.35 
Sept. edule esaer 18.50 18.50 17.15 20.00 
Sey tite ES ip ac 9 CEC 21.00 17.75 20.00 
SODEN Cosateeesteh. 18.50 21.50 LTS 19.75 
OGES Teen 19.00 21.00 17.65 20.00 
OOO 19 Rote te. 18.00 20.50 17.50 19.50 
St. Louis Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
Aligy. EAS acc 19.65 21.00 No sales 34.00 
AN a OH ne Pees 19.15 20.75 No sales 33.00 
AMS Suniel LOD 20.75 No sales 33.00 
Sept. 4. ere. 18.50 20.85 No sales 31.00 
Séptiqll.caea: 19.10 21.60 No sales 28.20 
Sept les... cn 19.95 21.85 No sales 34.20 
SEDUs oOes ou ve § 19.20 21.50 No sales 34.20 
Oct. rele tee ONTO 22.00 No sales 28.00 
Oct. Oye a ee 19.30 20.75 95 29.20 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Aner, Mold sarees 33.00 25.50 22.50 105 
ATI E sealant 31.00 23.00 22.00 101 
ANI 2B siccke tue 26.00 19.85 22.00 9915 
Sept (aranm cee 23.00 20.80 21/50 103% 
Sep try dil ee ee 23.00 20.75 21.50 105 
Sept. 18.05... 28.00 20.75 21.50 106% 
Septal: anne sonu0 20.15 21.50 111 
Oct. Zewiecetiste OOOO 21.75 21.50 90 
Oct. Sotigee ete ee 20.75 22.50 68 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
July and during the seven months ending 
July, 1937, compared with the like periods of 
1936, as reported by the Buro of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, were as follows, in 
tons of 2,240 Ibs., except where noted other- 
wise: 


IMPORTS 
Seven Months 
July ended July 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
Hay* 2,379 1,968 136,608 6,054 
Coconut 
caket 24,432,750 3,109,525 103,371,765 58,560,077 
Soybean 
cake} 10,948,988 2,843,854 89,953,620 27,505,177 
Cottonseed 
cakey 1,818,080 865,542 4,168,952 
Linseed 
cake 1,760,000 8,456,000 15,427,502 
All other 
cake} 9,948,909 811,961 2,841,973 
Wheat fds.” 25,962 387,790 168,247 
Tankage 3,910 1,016 29,371 
Fish serap 6,789 1,425 21,418 
Beet pulp 143 1,504 14,763 
EXPORTS 
Hay 118 200 2,190 1,458 
Cottonseed 
cake sae isis | L957 
Linseed cake 28,3238 ; 175,370 96,856 
Other oil cake : 425 10.216 
Cottons’d meal 67 ,220 1,488 
Linseed meal 1,602 5b5 9,418 4,369 
Other oil meal 289 4.335 3,751 21.694 
Fish meal 2 71 132 3,128 
Mxad. dairy fds. 90 78 964 907 
Mixed poultry 
feeds 82 133 777 L Let 
Other prepared 
and mxd. f’ds 181 114 715 909 
Other feed, 
bran 512 deta 3,259 5.644 
Kafir, milo, bus. 183 18 1,503 1,358 
Oyster shells 747 2,990 25,9738 31,244 
*2,000-1b. tons. +Pounds. 
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Buckwheat Ass'n Meets 


At the annual meeting of the Buckwheat 
Ass’n at Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 17 the consensus 
of opinion averaged $1.16 per 100 pounds as 
the price that should be paid growers for re- 
cleaned buckwheat. 

Crop reports indicated an average acreage 
of 105% and a yield of 9714%. This season's 
production of buckwheat is now indicated to be 
7 223,000. bus. This is 16% more than the 1936 
production but 13% below the 1928-32 average. 
Growing conditions were good during the past 
month through all of the buckwheat producing 
states with the exception of North and South 
Dakota where the weather was too dry. _ In 
general, the straw growth has been exception- 
ally good with several reports of probable lodg- 
ing on account of the rapid succulent growth. 

George V. Dayton, of Towanda, Pa., was 
re-elected pres. and P. G. Schumacher was re- 
named sec’y. 


The Treasury announces it is prepared to 
recommend to Congress the enactment 
promptly at the next session of provisions for 
the refunding of taxes collected under the 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control act, the Bank- 
head cotton act and the Warren potato con- 
trol act. These taxes all told amounted to 
about $6,000,000, it was announced, but re- 
funds would be made only to those persons 
who bore the burden of those taxes which 
were actually paid to the government. 


Milt Tudor in New Feed 
Company 


J. M. (Milt) Tudor of Des Moines and 
Olin, Ia., is now secretary of Stormes-Tudor, 
Inc., newly formed at Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Tudor attended the Iowa State College 
at Ames and for 8 years was western sales 
manager of the Consolidated Products Co., for 
the past year representing the Philip R. Parks 
Co. He is a nationally known judge of cattle 
and has judged livestock shows in all parts of 
the country. 

Other officers are C. M. Stormes, Des Moines, 
pres.; R. V. Anderson, Los Angeles, Cal., vice 
pres.; and Walter C. Berger, Des Moines; treas. 

The new company will specialize in mar-vita, 
a fish-meal and kelp combination, and clo-trate,’ 
a cod liver oil, taking over the Mar-Vita Co., 
of Des Moines, with plant at Los Angeles, Cal. 
All sales will be handled from the Des Moines 
office under the management of Milt Tudor. 

Mr. Stormes and Mr. Berger of the new 
company will continue the lowa Feed Corpora- 
tion as usual handling straight feeds. 


J. M. Tudor, Des Moines, Ia. 


a 
® 


 60O0D 
LUBRICATION 
SAVES MONEY 


_ ARE YOU RECEIVING FULL VALUE FOR 
YOUR LUBRICATION DOLLAR? 


a 


Ask Voir *“*Mill Mutual” Insurance Office for 
a Lubrication Booklet, or Write to Us. 


——>___ 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
’ Department of 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Receiving — 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%x13\% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
‘to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 


Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 


Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% Ibs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘“‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9%x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 944x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%4x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 er- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43 XX contains 428 pages. Shipping weight 4% Ibs. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x1656% inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.00, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


“JAY BEE” 


The World’s Standard Grinder 
= Ls F 
Capacity, Durability 
and Economy 


SSNS 


OVER 20,000 IN USE 


Many new outstanding improvements give “JAY BEE” 
all-steel hammer mill even greater investment value 
than heretofore. Grinds everything grindable at lowest 
cost—lowest maintenance expense—longer life of mill. 


The largest firms in the industry use the “JAY BEE.” 


Mills in operation 10 years and more are still giving 
satisfactory, profitable service. Mfd. by The Bossert 
Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y., world’s largest hammer 
mill manufacturers. eas 


_ MOLASSES MIXERS, BATCH MIXERS, CORN CRACKERS 


Sizes and styles to meet every requirement. Write for 
detailed description, price, terms, etc. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. 76, Frankl'n, Tenn.—Utica, N. Y. 


J. B. Sedberry Co., 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. Jay Bee 
— Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo.—395 Broadway, New York—Jackson, 
‘Tenn. T. G. Holland, 429 Kathmere Rd., Brookline, Del. Co., Pa. 


Most Effective 
Fumigants Known 


FOR CONTROLLING FLOUR MILL 
AND GRAIN INSECTS 


LIQUID HCN is the standard fumigant by which others are 
compared. It has never been surpassed in insect -killing power 
and economy. Safely applied with scientific thoroughness through 
a simple piping system—from outside of the building. 


CYANOGAS. Used widely for fumigating mills and ware- 
houses—no apparatus needed—simply scatter on floor. Ease of 
application and economy with great efficiency make it ideal for 
fumigation of warehouses, grain bins, freight cars, ‘‘spot’’ fum- 
igation and fumigation of grain in bins. 


CALCYANIDE. Especially good for ‘‘spot’’ fumigation. Applied 
with the Caleynator. Very convenient— blows the gas to inac- 
cessible places in machinery, conveyors, bins and other hard-to- 
reach points. 

Write for interesting and helpful MANUALS on the product 
which appeals to you—they are free. No obligation, but our 
representatives are always available for consultation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


Insecticide Departmen? 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. © AZUSA, CALIF. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Grain Elevator 


EKquipment 


Sidney Overhead Truck Dump Sidney Corn Cracker & Grader 


Standard Cleaners for 
Grain—Beans—Seeds 


Sidney Corn Sheller 


Our engineers, thoroughly experienced in the 
needs of grain elevator and feed mill operators, 
are ready and willing at all times to consult 
with you regarding your equipment require- 
ments. This obligates you in no way. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


Grain Elevator and Feed Mill Equip- 


Sidney i 
Vertical Pull 
Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer ment for over 50 years. Mixer Drive. 


